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STATES OF AMERS 


This Issue in Brief 


+ 


A National Nutrition Policy. 


Adequate nutrition is indispensable 
in securing satisfactory living. Al- 
though the American workers’ diet 
was superior to that in most other 
countries even before the outbreak of 
war, there is need for further im- 
provement. In establishing a national 
nutrition policy attention should be 
directed to extending education in the 
selection and combination of foods; 
insuring a supply of essential food 
products at reasonable prices; and 
supplying free food to certain groups, 
as, for example, to school children. 
Developing a national nutrition policy 
involves a delicate balance of the 
interests of producers, distributors, 
and consumers. Page 1. 


Overtime Pay in Relation to Costs and 
Profits. 


The requirement that overtime 
hours be paid for at overtime rates 
has raised questions regarding the 
effects of overtime on costs, prices, 
profits, and indemnification of con- 
tractors for overtime wages paid. 
Studies of 26 defense industries, made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
indicate that profits tend to rise with 
increased production under longer 
hours even when overtime rates are 
paid. Therefore, such payments need 
not cause higher prices and do not call 
for indemnification of defense con- 
tractors who are asked to speed pro- 
duction by adopting longer hours and 
paying overtime rates. The pay- 
ment of overtime rates is more than 
counterbalanced by the increased 
utilization of plant facilities and the 
absorption of fixed overhead expenses 
in a larger volume of production. 
Page 9. 





Labor Migration to California, 1935-40. 


More than half a million persons in 
search of manual employment entered 
California during the 5% years from 
the middle of 1985 to the end of 1940. 
A large part had been formerly agri- 
cultural workers and, for the most 
part, arrived in California with little 
money and unable to buy or rent 
decent housing. As a result new 
rural slums came into being. Many 
became nomads and followed the far 
western harvests. To measure this 
movement of distressed manual work- 
ers, & continuous count has been kept 
at the borders of the State. These 
figures are analyzed in an article 
beginning on page 18. 


Washington Self-Help Exchange. 


Opportunity to supplement income 
by part-time work is provided by the 
Washington (D. C.) Self-Help Ex- 
change. This work is paid for by 
scrip. The organization was started 
in 1937 to provide means whereby 
unemployed persons could make them- 
selves presentable before looking for 
work. Since that time its services 


‘ have steadily expanded in number and 


variety. Meals, lodgings, vegetables 
and bread, household furnishings of 
all kinds, valet, barber, and beauty 
service, and dental and optical care 
are now offered by the Exchange. 
Its activities are described in an 
article on page 35. 


Spending and Savinys of Wage Earners. 

Data provided by the Study of 
Money Disbursements of Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers have 
been used to estimate the incomes and 
spending of the families of all employed © 
wage earners and clerical workers in 


Ill 
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large cities in 1934-36, and of this 
same group of families in 1940. The 
total income of these 5% million fami- 
lies in a 12-month period in the years 
1934-36 was about 8.4 billion dollars 
and about 10 billion dollars in 1940, 
an increase of more than 1% billion. 
In 1934-36 these 5% million families 
were estimated to have spent an 
aggregate of $8,339,400,000 for their 
current living expenses, the balance of 
their incomes going to savicgs of dif- 
ferent kinds, life-insurance premiums, 
payment of back debts, mortgages on 
owned homes, ete. In 1940 their total 
current expenditure was approximately 
*9,736,000,000. Page 50. 


Preductivity in the Milling Industry. 


Output per man-hour in the flour 
milling industry increased by more 
than two-thirds between 1919 and 
1931. From that year through 1937 
there was a decline, but by 1939 and 
1940 man-hour output was almost as 
great as in 1931 and about 9 percent 
higher than in 1929. The long-term 
increase in productivity is attributable 
mainly to the growing importance of 
large mills, which are able to utilize 
their labor force more efficiently than 
small plants. Employment in the in- 
dustry in recent years hax been about 
the same as 1929, since the curtailmert 
of production and higher man-hour 
output has been counterbalanced by a 
shortened workweek. Page 83. 


Hand and Machine 


Cigars. 


Production of 


Of the cigars manufactured in 1940 
approximately 77 percent were made 
by machine methods; 19 percent by 
hand; and 4 percent by a combination 
of hand and machine. Five-cent 


long-filler machine-made cigars co) 
stituted one-third of the 1940 outp) 
and short-filler machine-made ciga 
retailing at less than 5 cents anoth: 
one-third. The only other single ty; 
of cigar accounting for as much as 
percent of the total production is th 
long-filler hand-made cigar retailing 
at more than 5 cents each. Page 9: 


Working Conditions in Fire Depart 
ments. 


Nearly 67,000 persons were en 

ployed on a full-time basis in fire cd 

partments of 363 cities with popula 

tions of 25,000 or over on July 1, 1938 
They gave fire protection to more tha: 
48 million people at an annual salar, 
cost of approximately $150,000,000 
On the average, 14 fire-department 
employees served each 10,000 in th: 
population. The average annual sal- 
ary of firemen was $2,248 and the per 
capita salary cost $3.12. Sixty-nin: 
percent of the firemen covered outsic: 
of New York City worked under a 
two-platoon system requiring an aver- 
age of 84 hours of 
Page 172. 


duty a week 


Earnings in the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industry. 


Farnings of workers in the lumber 


and timber products industry averaged 


50.1 cents an hour in the fall and winter 


of 1939-40. Earnings in individual 
branches of the industry varied from 
36.6 cents in cooperage stock pro- 
duction to 94.8 cents in the manu- 
facture of shingles. In logging and 
sawmilling, which together employed 
about half of the workers surveyed, 
average hourly earnings were 59.7 and 
47.5 cents, respectively. Page 187. 
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\ NATIONAL NUTRITION POLICY AND THE WAGE 
EARNER 


By Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor! 


ONE of the hopes of this generation is to be able to make available 
to all our people the goods they need for satisfactory living. The most 
indispensable of these goods are the foods required for adequate 
nutrition. An answer to the problem of obtaining the foods necessary 
for health is vital to all of us. 

[It is obvious that city families and rural families meet with this 
problem in different forms. There are some farm families who do 
not have adequate diets, but farm families are, on the average, able 
to provide as much as two-thirds of their food directly from their own 
gardens, orchards, or fields, and from their own milk cows, poultry, 
and other livestock. They have had, in addition, through the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture, more advice 
on questions of nutrition than is available to the average city family. 
I propose, therefore, to discuss at this time nutrition policy primarily 
as it affects city workers’ families. 

I hardly need to say to this group that American workers have 
always been among the best fed in the world. We have rightly prided 
ourselves on the bounty of American dinner tables, and the generosity 
of our hospitality. When we critieize the food we have to eat, we 
realize at the same time that we are peculiarly fortunate in the ratio 
of our land resources to our population and in our knowledge of the 
techniques of agricultural production. As compared with most other 
peoples, we have an excellent diet in the United States. 


Average Diets in the United States and Other Countries 


Our convictions on this subject are not based entirely on patriotic 
prejudices. Five years ago the International Labor Office made a 
pioneer study of the diets of urban workers and their families in dif- 
ferent countries of the world. This was followed by reports of the 





‘ An address before the National Nutrition Conference, Washington, D. C., May 27, 1941. 
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League of Nations and the International Institute of Agriculture. 
which provided further data on the subject. These reports show that 
the average diet in the United States was among the best in the world, 
even before the catastrophies which have so greatly reduced food con- 
sumption in Europe and Asia in the last few years. According to the 
data available in the late 1930’s, only in the Scar-dinavian countries. 


> 


Great Britian, and the British Dominions were average diets as high | 


as in the United States. 

We cannot, however, be satisfied to know that average food con- 
sumption in this country is among the best in the world. In the 
first place, the average itself is in some respects below the standard 
which scientific research has set for optimum growth and heaith. In 
the second place, there are many families in the country below the 
average, and, in the third place, a disproportionately large number of 
children are found in the families whose diets are below the average. 


Relation Between Food Consumption and Health 


One of the first tasks assigned the newly organized Department of 
Labor agency in 1888 was a study of the incomes of wage earners, 
and the goods available to them. Since that time, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has made periodic studies of this subject, and the 
Children’s Bureau has carried on intensive studies of the relation 
between food consumption and health. The latest survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was carried out among employed wage 
earners and clerical workers who had not been dependent on relief of 
any kind in 1935 and 1936. The nutritive content of the diets of 
these families has been calculated by the Bureau of Home Economics 
and shows that, relatively high as they are, they nevertheless fall 
short of the standards which are now accepted as providing a thor- 
oughly satisfactory margin for growth and health. 

In summarizing its findings, the Bureau states that there is little 
likelihood of deficiency in calories or protein in the diets of employed 
workers’ families. Most of the diets furnished an adequate amount 
of phosphorus. All but 5 percent furnished a fair allowance of iron, 
and about half a generous allowance. But the consumption of cal- 
cium and of vitamins A, B, and C was frequently inadequate. This 
means that some families had too little food of all kinds, but in gen- 
eral that the diets were most likely to be short in the leafy vegetables, 
in the coarser grain products, in such foods as whole grain breads, 
raw cabbage, tomatoes, and citrus fruits. When the figures on the 
different types of foods were put together, it was found that about 
half, even of this group of employed urban workers, had diets which 
were deficient in at least one important nutrient. 

There is no doubt that one of the reasons why many American 
workers and their families do not receive a completely nutritious diet 
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according to present-day standards is that much of our knowledge on 
the subject of human food needs issonew. The progress in laboratory 
research in this field of knowledge has been epoch-making in the last 
30 years. The progress in the laboratory has, however, been paral- 
leled by a remarkable educational accomplishment. Average men 
and women in the United States today have a very fair grasp of their 
need for minerals and vitamins. While men still make poor selec- 
tions of the food they buy at lunch counters, and women still make 
poor selections when they are spending the family food money, it is 
undoubtedly true that general knowledge of human requirements for 
food has been tremendously improved in the last three decades. 


Changes in Dietary Habits of Wage Earners 


Studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics made at the end of the last 
war and in the mid-1930’s provide a somewhat more exact basis for 
judging changes in the dietary habits of the wage-earner group. At 
the end of the last war Americans were just becoming aware 
of their need for minerals and vitamins in food and their importance 
in good nutrition. This new information, together with the great 
increase in the production of citrus fruits and their very marked 
decline in price, and the improvement in long-distance transporta- 
tion which has made fruits and vegetables available in our cities all 
the year round, have combined to produce important changes in the 
food consumption of urban workers. Tomato juice, which is almost 
a new food and a very valuable one, has come on the market. Per 
capita consumption of milk has also increased, as special educational 
efforts have been combined with methods by which low-cost milk has 
been made available to city families with small resources. 

In developing an educational program for improving nutrition, it 
is important to keep in mind the importance of custom in our food 
habits. The Labor Department’s recent studies of food consumption 
show the remarkable persistence of the food preferences of ea:iier 
generations in the localities studied. The tables of New Orleans still 
remind one of the fish, the chicken, the salads, and the greens of the 
French; the Bostonians still eat more beans and drink more tea than 
families in most other cities. In Cleveland and Milwaukee they eat 
more rye bread, cheese, and apples and drink more coffee. We 
Americans have our private ideas about good food. It is lucky for 
the farmers that we do like a little variety, and all these preferences 
must be taken into account in any program which attempts to bring 
diets to a point where they will adequately provide for growth and 
health. A national nutrition policy should plan to change food- 
consumption habits only insofar as it is absolutely necessary to do so - 
to provide all the nutrients necessary for health, efficiency, and the 
full enjoyment of life. 
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Even on this basis, there is, of course, still much to do in makiny 
people aware of what constitutes good nutrition in such a way that 
they can apply it to their living. Educators meet a great challene> 
when they face the figures, recently made available, which show that 
there are a great many city families who have enough food money, 











































‘ tnel 
but who spend it without obtaining the balanced diet necessary for Ebest 
the health and growth of children and the maintenance of healt PF 
in adults. ; 

Relation Between Economic Status and Health : , 
In my opinion, however, the fundamental problem is economic. quo 
More than one-quarter of the families surveyed by the Bureau of bec 
Labor Statistics in 1934-36 did not spend enough to secure the Bureay mic 
of Home Economics’ adequate diet at minimum cost. The literature out 
abounds with examples of the connection between economic status ser 
and health. A Children’s Bureau study of 6- and 7-year-old schoo! bas 
girls indicated an inverse relationship between poor economic status wel 
and (1) gain in weight, (2) need for medical and dental care, and (3) me 
number of school absences. ma 
The Milbank Memorial Fund has recently been making an extensive mit 
medical evaluation of the nutritional status of high-school students By 
in New York City. It has found striking differences between the to 
vitamin-C status of the children in high- and low-income groups. abs 
Studies of gain in weight and its association with economic status sal 
by the Children’s Bureau and a study of Pittsburgh school children by 
provide further evidence of the relationship between poor health and | 
poor diet. Studies by the Public Health Service of the incidence of ne 
pellagra show a progressively higher incidence of the disease with sit 
decrease in family income. A relationship between poor diets, ab- ea 
sences from school, and failure to complete the grade’s work in a year of 
also has been found. I might go on for a long time with other examples 
of this sort. 
Indirect evidence of the results of improper diet is provided on a 
large scale by the beneficial effect of school lunches. The WPA , 
reports that nourishing hot lunches fed to needy school children have 
improved not only general health but the quality of their school work. - 
The proportion of our children who are found in families without " 
adequate nutrition should be a matter of grave concern to all of us. ” 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of employed wage earners and “ 
clerical workers, to which I have already referred, shows that more Ps 
than 40 percent of the children in this relatively favored group live " 
in families whose incomes are below the level necessary to provide . 
adequate food, as well as suitable housing, clothing, medical care. a 
personal care, union dues, carfare, newspapers, and the other sorts ff : 


of recreation for which city families must pay in dollars and cents. 
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is a great mistake to think that a family can budget for a nutrition- 
ally adequate diet and fall far below the maintenance level in all the 
other goods which make up urban living. Large city families of aver- 
aze size with incomes below $1,350 or $1,400 presumably distribute 
their funds to all categories of family needs without obtaining the 
best standards in any one. 


Effect of Increase in Real Wages 


I know that many of you are thinking that the figures I have been 
quoting are so far out of date that they have ceased to be useful, 
because increases in wages and salaries have been so great since the 
mid-1930’s that all these dietary deficiencies will have been wiped 
out. This reaction will come, however, from those who did not ob- 
serve that the figures on dietary adequacy which I have given you were 
based on data from families which had not been on relief, whose incomes 
were $500 or more, and in which at least one member had had employ- 
ment in at least three-fifths of the weeks of the year. This group 
makes up what we think of as typical American city families, the 
middle-income group, including neither the very poor nor the rich. 
By 1940 average money incomes among these families are estimated 
to have increased by about 20 percent, while living costs have risen 
about 3 percent since 1934-36. Such an increase in real wages and 
salaries has certainly permitted an improvement in the diets enjoyed 
by these middle-income families. 

For the entire group of workers, however, it is still unfortunately 
necessary to say that the general picture continues to present a serious 
situation. There is still a large proportion of families in the wage- 
earner and clerical groups whose diets are deficient in one or more 
of the essential nutrients. 


Need of National Policy on Nutrition 


In the face of this situation, it is clear that labor has a large stake in 
the development of a national policy on nutrition. The figures that ] 
have already given show that an increase in the purchasing power of 
families at the lower-economic levels would do much to improve the 
nutritional status of the wage-earner and clerical groups. The urgency 
and importance of such an increase should be clear to all thoughtful 
people. The Fair Labor Standards Act is already putting a floor under 
wage rates so far as interstate commerce is concerned. Employment 
on Government enterprise in connection with the defense program has 
already greatly increased the total wage income in the country. Never- 
theless, a change in the amount and distribution of the national income 
sufficient to provide for entirely adequate diets for all urban workers 
will take a long time and presents many tomplicated problems. 
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Even while we are in the midst of the national-defense program, we 
should be considering economic measures which will bring about im- 
provements in the American diet. These plans should be of two types: 
Those for cutting the cost of bringing food from the farm to the urban 
consumer and plans for certain consumer subsidies. 

Processing and distribution costs bulk large in the Nation’s food bill. 
Studies of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics show that in 1940 
American consumers spent about $14,800,000,000 for foods grown in 
this country. Of this amount the farmer got about $6,200,000,000. 
The remaining amount, or $7,600,000,000 went to pay the various 
charges for transportation, processing, and marketing. The latter 
costs cover services which are as real and as important as those ren- 
dered by the farmer. The charges for these services, however, may 
be unduly large either through inefficiency or monopoly control. The 
Government should continue to take whatever measures are necessary 
to safeguard economy of distribution. Grading and labeling regula- 
lations which encourage efficient distribution and efficient buying by 
the housewife should be encouraged. There are other regulations, 
however, taxes and license fees which unduly raise food costs, and they 
should be abolished in the interest of a sound nutrition policy. 

Farmers’ curb markets, city pushcart markets, and low-price milk 
depots are needed both to serve the public and to give the farmer 
an adequate outlet for his products. Efforts should be directed 
toward developing varieties of direct marketing which will eliminate 
unnecessary cost without bringing about other unfavorable results. 


Food-Consumption Subsidies 


Food-consumption subsidies became part of public policy in the 
United States in the years of the last depression when they seemed 
the best answer to the dilemma of farm surpluses of food products, 
on the one hand, and the many urban families without proper food 
on the other. The loss of foreign markets and the decline of purchas- 
ing power for a time among most city families resulted in the wastage 
of foods on the farms which were unmarketable only because the 
families who wanted them could not buy them. The surplus market- 
ing program was at first developed as a temporary measure, but there 
is much to be said for incorporating some of its best features into a 
national policy on nutrition. The school-lunch program seems a 
particularly valuable addition to American institutions. In most 
parts of the United States, school books have been provided without 
charge for a number of years. The provision of free school lunches 
seems an even more important part of the public responsibility. 

More than 4,000,000 children in our schools have received free 
lunches during the current fiscal year. There are about 27,000,000 
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chool children in the entire country. If all the children who now have 
inadequate diets were to be reached by the school-lunch program, it 
is unlikely that there would be many schools without some children 
having a free lunch. It thus seems clear that the extension of this 
program to all school children would have, in addition to its other 
advantages, a very sound psychological basis. It would also provide 
for children whose parents had not taught them sound food habits, 
and give practical lessons in what constitutes a nutritionally adequate 
noon meal. 

Provision for additional adult education in nutrition for city 
mothers, and very likely for city fathers, too, should be part of a na- 
tional nutrition policy. We need to make available to the adults of 
today the newer knowledge of nutrition which was not taught when 
they were in school. We should make it as easy as possible to trans- 
late human needs for calories, proteins, minerals, and vitamins into 
terms of breakfast, lunch, and dinner menus. We must make it easy 
for average men and women to protect themselves from the un- 
scrupulous who wish to exploit the current interest in what constitutes 
an adequate diet. Government agencies are, of course, working to 
protect consumers in this matter. 

Rather recently, one of our Government departments had reports 
of a concern selling synthetic vitamins advertised to make permanent 
waves stay in longer and to keep polish from chipping off from finger- 
nails. The regulatory agencies dealt with this case of obvious fraud, 
and they will do their best in other cases of this sort, but they must be 
assisted by an informed public. City families need more education 
facilities than are now available in this field. 

Many suggestions have been made for the extension of the food- 
stamp plan to all families which have been certified for public assist- 
ance, and in addition to independent families with incomes under 
$1,000. Such an increase in the program would require careful 
planning and a considerable increase in agricultural production, but it 
might yield such substantial dividends in morale as well as in health 
that it should be incorporated az part of a national policy on nutrition. 


Other Elements of Nutrition Planning 


Planning for improved nutrition should also include improvement 
of proper nutrition standard meals in factory lunchrooms and canteens. 
Arrangements should be made to provide nutritionally adequate and 
palatable meals at cost to men and women at the place of work, with 
due regard for the preferences and the food-consumption habits of the 
group to be served. Too often factory workers find it difficult to 
secure digestible and attractive meals near their work without paying © 
excessive prices. This proper food will greatly increase their working 
efficiency as well as personal appearance. 
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Developing a national nutrition policy for the United States is no! 
asimple task. It involves a delicate balance of the interests of pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers; of farmers and urban workers. 
Labor, whether agricultural labor, factory labor, labor in mines, on 
trains, or on waterfronts has a great stake in a nutrition program, 
because good nutrition is fundamental to good health, and the coopera- 
tion of healthy workers is fundamental to the development of any 
important national policy. This problem is one that involves indi- 
vidual action and social action, and I believe that we may look forward 
with confidence to finding its solution on a democratic basis. 





OVERTIME PAY IN RELATION TO COSTS AND 
PROFITS? 


WAGE and hour legislation provides for a maximum 40-hour week at 
straight-time rates of pay, but permits overtime work at one and a half 
times the straight-time rates. The increased demand for workers, 
especially in the defense industries, has made necessary a considerable 
increase in the amount of overtime. Much of the increased producton 
is in the industries in which extensive contracts have been let for 
defense production. The restrictions on hours have raised questions 
regarding the effects of overtime on costs, prices, profits, and the 
indemnification of contractors for overtime wages paid. 

Studies of 260 corporations in 26 defense industries, whose combined 
1939 sales amounted to $11,234,000,000 have been made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the purpose of ascertaining the effects of over- 
time wage payments on profits and costs. It was found that an 
increase of working hours by 20 percent above those actually worked 
in 1939, with full overtime wages, would increase the combined earn- 
ings of the 260 corporations by $75,284,000, all other factors remain- 
ing constant except for an allowance of a 20-percent decrease in the 
rate of output during the added hours. Therefore, the prices of 
their products need not be increased to maintain. earnings as greater 
demands for production require an increase in hours of labor above 
40 and up to at least 48 per week. In addition, it should not be nec- 
essary to indemnify defense contractors merely because they are 
asked to speed production by the adoption of longer hours and the 
payment of overtime rates to workers. These conclusions are based 
on the fact that the payment of overtime rates under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is more than counterbalanced by the increased utiliza- 
tion of plant facilities and the absorption of fixed overhead expenses 
in a larger volume of production. 

In 9 of the 26 industries, the effects of overtime rates of wages as 
calculated indicated a decline in return to business investment. As 
will be pointed out later, however, the methods used in the calculations 
were exceptionally conservative and the changes in the return or in 
the gross manufacturing profit were not large enough to exceed the 
range of the probable error of the data employed. 


Data for Specified Industries 


The results of the study of the effects on earnings of the 26 industries 
are summarized in table 1. 





1 This article is a summary and discussion of a report entitled ‘“The effect on corporate earnings of speed- _ 
ing defense production through overtime operations,”’ by Dal Hitchcock of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Copies of this report are available upon request. 
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Tasi_e 1.—Summary of Industries Analyzed Indicating Scope of Study and Effect of 
Overtime Wage Payments on Gross Margin on Sales 
[Values are in thousands] 























Corporations included | Gross margins on sales of cor- 
in study porations included 
Sales 
Census as 
value of per- 
Manufacturing industry — cent Estimated 
products, Inium-| 1939 com of ip with 20- | Esti- 
1939 ~ | cen- | Reported | orcent in-| mated 
ber | bined sales} «15. 1939 crease in | change 
value hours 
of 
prod- 
uct 
SSS aE MI, $20, 192,655 | 260 |$11, 234, 499 56 |$2, 911, 302 |$2, 986, 586 |+$75, 284 
Agricultural machinery and trac- 

SE PRS Sie 421, 847 7 447,025 | (}) 121, 375 124,347 | +2,972 
Fails AO al epic eta 279, 497 7 181,534 | 65 51, 544 52,752 | +1, 208 
Automobile parts and accessories. 4, 039, 931 { 17 460, 751 85 95, 845 93,966 | —1,879 
SE EE  pcnamienetecdbanes — 8 | 2,974, 366 620, 891 629,006 | +8, 115 
Chemicals (industrial) ...........- 838, 217 13 878,406 | (') 308, 329, 400 | +21, 134 
Coke-oven products.._........---. 342, 197 4 114, 565 33 26, 039 25, 617 —422 
Copper producing and manufac- 

sienna ntaishoamnes 633, 995 6 409, 247 65 119, 469 122,476 | +3,007 
De ER ag a tc 1, 168, 171 33 415, 713 36 , 965 35, 185 | —11, 780 
Electric machinery and a paratus. 1, 727, 390 19 ‘ 47 257, 850 258, 082 +232 
Engines, turbines, and water- 

EN Rr RE ae 135, 110 7 44, 986 33 14, 030 14, 473 +443 
Firearms and ammunition. --.-__.-.- 46, 803 4 30, 608 65 9, 924 9, 976 +52 
Gray-iron and malleable-iron cast- 

aS eee 263, 171 4 48, 735 19 10, 081 9, 252 —829 
RES — Seco etl a 714, 428 17 126, 647 18 25, 948 24, 040 —1, 908 
Lead and zinc producing and man- 

ee ian dkdadcicenamman 249, 269 6 190, 986 77 39, 803 41,440 | +1, 637 
Leather boot and shoe--.--.--...--.-.- 734, 673 16 332, 940 45 79, 899 80, 119 +220 
a ae 218, 045 6 51, 492 24 16, 128 16, 464 +336 
Machine tool accessories........... 125, 630 6 ‘ 31 10, 906 10, 560 —346 
as ated (not elsewhere classi- 

eT alle Se. Ae PE Nga Sale 964, 151 11 134, 526 25 31, 853 32, 521 +668 
Men 8, youths’, and boys’ cloth- 
RE De tte winteabe dS 530, 102 10 85, 807 16 26, 741 27, 403 +662 
Petroleum producing and refin- 

bie anhphnniedtntanadtradnmecata 2, 461, 127 8 1, 858, 537 (?) 605, 147 655,191 | +50, 044 
Radios and phonographs-.--------- 275, 870 7 208, 263 76 49, 262 49, 633 +371 
Rupee erecues....<....-........ 902, 329 5 2, 268 61 193, 113 207, 662 | +14, 549 
Saw, file and hand tools._.......-- 105, 055 6 29, 056 28 9, 538 9, 613 +75 
Steel castings... , 6 53, 090 13, 660 12, 807 —85: 
— works and rolling-mill ‘prod- 2, 720, 020 21 

ee Pe re 5 506, 244 91, 043 82,438 | —8, 605 
Woolen and worsted............_- 735, 905 22 253, 865 35 | 35, 982 32,163 | —3,819 























1 Combined sales exceed census value, owing to difference of classification in reporting. 


2 Combined sales include exports not in 


cluded in census value of product. 


NOTE. oy = of products, all manufacturing industries, as reported by 1939 Census of Manufac- 


tures, $56,828,80 


The sources of data used are the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Industrial Corporation Reports for the year 1939. The method em- 
ployed in the use of these reports involved the estimating of the 
increase in output and sales volume that would result from lengthening 
the workweek by 20 percent and the calculating of the estimated 


manufacturing cost of the added sales volume. 


The difference 


between the estimate of added sales and the estimate of the cost of the 
added sales indicates the extent to which gross manufacturing profit 


co eS Beate ¥ 


hah el nl 
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earned in 1939 would be increased or decreased by the rise in the 
hours of operation. In those industries for which business-investment 
figures and figures of returns to investment are available for 1939, it is 
possible to show the effects of the change in hours in terms of per- 
centages of return on the business investment, for the expansion of 
output is assumed to be a result, not of change in business investment, 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated Effect of Overtime Wage Payments on Corporate Earnings in 
Specified Indusiries ! 
[Values are in thousands] 
COPPER PRODUCING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY? 





Amount 





Increment with 
20-percent in- 
crease in hours 





Net sales income 
16-percent increase with no price change $65, 480 
Cost elements that expand with volume: 
Direct materials 
16-percent increase with no price change 
Production wages and salaries 
30-percent increase (20-percent increase in hours on 150 percent of 
i ee ee ll ei aeakitate Es gente ae aS 
All social-security and pension-fund payments 
30-percent increase with wages and salaries 
Other variable costs and expenses 
20-percent increase with operating hours 
Depreciation of plant facilities 
20-percent increase with operating hours 
Finished goods purchased for resale . 5 
16-percent increase with sales 3é 
Manufacturing cost of added sales i 2 62, 473 





Increase in gross margin on sales available for return to business investment_.- 
Gross margin on sales 119, 469 
Net return on business investment of $1,085,460,000 87, 577 


Rate of return on business investment (percent) 8. 07 











AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND TRACTOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY? 





Net sales income 
16-percent increase with no price change 
Cost elements that expand with volume: 
Direct materials 
16-percent increase with no price change 
Production wages and salaries 
30-percent increase (20-percent increase in hours on 150 percent of 
standard rates) 
All social-security and pension-fund payments 
30-percent increase with wages and salaries 
Other variable costs and expenses 
percent increase with operating hours 
tion of plant facilities 


20- 
Deorecia' 
20-percent increase with operating hours 
Finished goods purchased for resal 
16-percent increase with sales 
Manufacturing cost of added sales 





Increase in gross margin on sales available for return to business investment- 
Gross margin on sales 121, 375 |....- 
Net return on business investment of : 4 











! Source: Federal Trade Commission, Industrial Corporation Reports, Copper Producing and Manu- 
facturing Corporations, Jan. 14, 1941—data in table are from consolidated statements of 6 leading corpora- 
tions; Industrial Corporation Reports, Agricultural Machinery and Tractor Manufacturing Corporations, 
Oct. 29, 194 —data in table are from consolidated statements of 7 leading corporations. 

2 Average weekly hours per — tn Year 1939=38.2 hours; December 1940=40.1 hours. (Bureau of . 
Labor Statistics reports of average hours per wage earner for smelting and refining copper, lead, and zinc.) 

3 Average weekly hours per employee: Year 1939=37.7 hours; December 1940=39.5 hours. (Bureau of 


Labor Statistics reports of average hours per wage earner for a group designated as “‘agricultural implements, 
including tractors.’’) 


4 Not available. 
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but only of the change in hours of operation. In the case of industri: 

for which 1939 net return data were not available, it has been assume: 
that net changes in gross margin would produce equal changes in n« 
return. 

The methods and the nature of the results are illustrated in table ° 
by detailed tabulations for the copper producing and manufacturing 
industry and the agricultural machinery and tractor manufacturing 
industry. 

If the productivity of labor remains the same in the overtim: 
period as during the basic workweek, the increase output or net sales 
income would be 20 percent. The purpose of the studies was not to 
forecast corporate earnings with operations increased by 20 -percent, 
but rather to estimate the effect of increasing operating schedules 
through the use of overtime, and it was desired to lean toward con- 
servatism in making all necessary assumptions. In connection with 
the increase in output, for example, it was assumed that a lengthening 
of hours by 20 percent would increase output only 16 percent, a sub- 
stantial allowance thus being made for fatigue and other factors that 
may reduce efficiency during the additional hours of work. 

The comparisons made in the study assume that the 1939 opera- 
tions from which the basic data were drawn were scheduled at approx- 
imately 40 hours per week. In most instances, the hours actually 
worked (which were affected both by overtime and by part time) 
averaged less than 40 per week. However, to the extent that over- 
time paid for at overtime rates was included in the 1939 costs, the 
increase in costs arising from overtime payments assumed in the 
studies is overstated, with a consequent understatement of the in- 
creased returns to investment or of the increased gross manufacturing 
profit. On the other hand, those industries that operated at less than 
40 hours per week in 1939 could expand operations to 40 hours before 
overtime payments would be required, and their earnings with hours 
increased by 20 percent would be correspondingly greater than here 
estimated. 

In estimating the costs of increasing output by the assumed 16 
percent, it is necessary to’distinguish between “‘variable” and “‘fixed”’ 
costs. Certain costs are not affected by the assumed increase in out- 
put, which presupposes no new investment but only the increased use 
of existing plant and only a moderate increase in volume of output. 
In estimating the increase in wages and salaries, it is assumed that all 
types of production wages and salaries would increase 30 percent as a 
result of the rise of 20 percent in time worked, paid for at the overtime 
rate of 150 percent of the base rate. This is an overstatement because 
a significant proportion of labor, especially of salaried employees, is 
not affected by the overtime requirements of the law. It is also 
assumed that social-security and pension-fund payments would be 
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creased by 30 percent, and this, as in the case of wages and salaries, 

an overestimate. The items classed as “other variable costs and 
expenses” and as “depreciation of plant facilities’’ would be increased, 
by assumption, 20 percent, in accord with the increase in operating 
hours. In some instances it would be a safe assumption that the 
increase in cost would not be greater than the increase in output. 


Findings of Study 


The comparison of earnings, estimated by the method described 
above, on the basis of a 20-percent increase in the workweek as com- 
pared with actual earnings of 1939, indicates that, in general, the 
increase in income from sales without an increase in prices is more than 
adequate to absorb overtime charges and all other costs incurred as a 
result of the expansion. Table 3 shows the over-all effect, under the 
conditions assumed, of overtime payments versus increased volume on 
the combined earnings of the 260 corporations included in the study. 
The indicated net result of accelerating defense production by an 
increase of 20 percent in the workweek would be to increase annual 
“gross margin on sales’’ by $75,000,000 or 2.6 percent. This rate of 
increase in gross margin, of course, would produce a much larger 
expansion in the rate of net return to business investment, but the 
data available do not make the comparison possible. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to observe the quantitative effect on these 
final results of the study resulting from the conservatism of one of the 
basic assumptions employed in arriving at the estimated change in 
gross margin. 

In table 4 the assumed expansion of production and sales income 
has been raised from 16 percent to 20 percent to show the contrasting 
effect of an increase in output directly proportional to the projected 
increase in working hours. The result is a gain of $449,360,000 in 
sales volume at an added cost of only $192,985,000, which would 
produce an expansion of gross margin, after paying overtime rates for 
the 20-percent increase in hours, of $331,659,000 rather than only 
$75,284,000 as estimated under the assumptions employed. 

The study points out that far better results than those estimated 
should be achieved in actual experience and the contrast presented in 
table 4 indicates the upper range of the possible benefits to corporate 
earnings that may be experienced despite the payment of overtime 
wages. It is important that the findings, particularly those related to 
specific industries, be viewed in this light. However, this study 
assumes in effect that the production facilities of the industries ex- 
amined were fully manned in 1939 or that output could be increased 
only by lengthening hours of work. Again, in actual practice the | 

325358—41——-2 
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[Values are in thousands] 
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number of workers employed would tend to be increased to operat: 
idle facilities before overtime would be resorted to, achieving an 
expansion of output without the payment of higher average wage rates. 


TasLe 3.—Estimated Effect of Overtime Wage Payments on Corporate Earnings in 
Consolidated Operation of 260 Corporations in 26 Manufacturing Industries ' 











Item 









Amount 





1939 


Increment with 20- 
percent increase in 


hours 2 








Re eee ae E Se. See ee 

16-percent increase with no price change 
Cost elements that expand with volume: 
Direct materials 


16-percent increase with no price change 
ee  cneennetabasnetsacensasesous 
30-percent increase (20-percent increase in hours on 150 percent of 
ae ucemnaues 
All social-security and pension-fund payments....._............_---- 
30-percent increase with wages and salaries 
Other variable costs and expemses__...._...............------------.. 
20-percent increase with operating hours 
pS Ea ee 
20-percent increase with operating hours 
Finished goods purchased for resale. 
16-percent increase with sales 
Manufacturing cost of added sales 



















































Increase in gross margin on sales available for return to business invest- 


$11, 234, 499 

















$1, 797, 540 
















contribute to national defense. 











nondurable goods=38.4 hours. 












[Values are in thousands] 


1 Source: Federal Trade Commission, Industrial Corporation Reports, for the year 1939. Data in table 
are from consolidated statements of 260 leading corporations in 26 manufacturing industries whose products 


Tasie 4.—Data in Table 3 Recomputed to Show Effect of Assuming Increase in Sales 
Income Directly Proportional to Increase in Working Hours 


2 Average weekly hours per employee; Year 1931, all manufacturing =37.6 hours; durable goods=37.8 hours; 
nondurable goods=37.4 hours. December 1940, all manufacturing =39.8 hours; durable goods=41.2 hours; 












Amount 





1939 


Increment with 20- 
reent 


increase 











EE EE ae eae ene ee ee 
20-percent increase with no price change 
Cost e‘ements that expand with volume: 
EE REGS OY PE Pe ee ee Coen eee oe 
20-percent increase with no price change 
Ppocaee Wes Oe Meteo. 5. os oo. 5 55. 2. 22. ss. 
30-percent increase (20-percent increase in hours on 150 percent of 
standard rates) 
All social-security and pension-fund payments 
30-percent increase with wages and salaries_.................---- 
Other variable costs and expemses--.......................---..---.- 
20-percent increase with operating hours 
nL idecdbebose -deccendeces 
20-percent increase with operating hours 
Finished goods purchased for resale 
20-percent increase with sales 
Menufacturing ee L iiinemneet 


Increase in gross margin on sales available for return to business invest- 


































































$11, 234, 499 





1, 915, 241 





331, 659 
3, 242, 961 








PR tye Nena ee: 
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The statistics compiled by the Bureau show that the index of total 
employment in all manufacturing industries increased from an average 
of 96.8 in 1939 to 116.2 in December 1940, a gain of 20 percent, while 
average weekly hours of work rose during the same period from 37.6 
to 39.8, or only 6 percent. In the durable-goods industries, whose 
cain has been sharper under the stimulus of the defense program than 
that of nondurable goods, employment has increased 34 percent and 
hours of work 9 percent. To the extent that output may be increased 
by bringing idle facilities into production, earnings are improved 
without the offsetting effects of either overtime wages or increased 
capital charges. Had table 4 been recast to include the effects of 
increased employment, as well as a straight-line increase of output 
with hours of work, the indicated improvement of earnings would have 
been greatly increased. 

The three divisions of the iron and steel industry which are listed 
in table 1 (steel-works and rolling-mill products, steel castings, and 
gray-iron and malleable-iron castings) show a decline in gross margin 
on the basis of the analytical method used, which assumes a 20-per- 
cent decline in output per man-hour during the overtime period and 
takes no account of the industry’s capacity to increase employment. 
Actually, the industry experiences an increase in productivity as 
rates of production expand and, furthermore, performance in recent 
montbs demonstrates that capacity operations can be attained with 
the payment of very little overtime. During the year 1939 hours of 
work for wage earners in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
averaged 35.5 per week and the industry operated at 64.5 percent of 
capacity. In February 1941 operations had increased to virtual 
capacity but weekly hours averaged only 39.9. Thus, current statis- 
tics show that the steel industry has been able to increase its rate of 
production by approximately 50 percent since 1939 without incurring 
heavy overtime. Earnings reported for the first quarter of 1941 are at 
the highest level since 1929, and at several times the rate of 1939. 
The steel industry has not experienced the effects of overtime wage 
payments or of declining productivity, as hours of work have in- 
creased since 1939, that the assumptions of this analysis have set up 
as the factors offsetting the beneficial influence of added volume. The 
findings presented must be interpreted as an indication of what would 
have happened had the industry found it possible to expand produc- 
tion above the 1939 level only through overtime operations. 

The most serious indicated decline in gross margin on sales is in 
the cotton textiles industry. (See table 1.) Declines also are indi- 
cated in knit goods and in woolen and worsteds, All these divisions of 
the textile industry had abnormally low margins of gross profit in 
1939, as compared with the other groups studied, and in such instances 
the beavy use of overtime schedules to increase defense output 
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undoubtedly would reduce corporate earnings in the absence of price 
increases or other forms of compensation. The industries in whic’, 
these conditions prevail and the individual corporations in other 
industries whose gross margin is too low to absorb overtime labor 
charges, however, are not representative of the important group of 
defense manufactures examined. 

The study concludes that defense contract price or compensation 
policies should be sufficiently flexible to care for the exceptional case 
or for the marginal producer whose output is needed for defense. 
but that in general there is no need for an increase in prices or in 
other forms of compensation to offset the payment of overtime 
wages within the range of weekly hours through which overfime does 
not exceed 20 percent of nonovertime hours, or up to at least 48 hours 
per week. Generally speaking, the change in earnings that would 
result from accelerating production by a 20-percent increase in hours 
of work at full overtime rates would be small, but in the direction of 
improvement. With the exceptions noted, the yield on business 
investment would be sustained or improved without increased prices 
after the full absorption of overtime wage payments. 


Continuous Industries 


Some of the industries included in the study here summarized, such 
as metal smelting and coke-oven operation, are of the continuous- 
process type. The conditions under which a continuous-process 
industry must resort to overtime hours and overtime payments, if 
there is to be an expansion of output, are somewhat different from the 
conditions confronting intermittent industries. A plant or an indus- 
try that is operating continuously at full capacity cannot, of course, 
increase its output by lengthening the man-shift, and in this respect 
differs from an intermittent plant or industry. Nevertheless, a con- 
tinuous plant or industry rarely operates constantly at full capacity 
and it reduces or increases output either by a variation in the number 
of units in operation or by shut-downs. The average hours of work 
in continuous industries tend to vary with the percentage of capacity 
in operation, even when there is no scarcity of labor. Even when an 
industry is operating at full capacity, if the competition of other 
industries for workers makes no longer possible the maintenance of full- 
capacity operation on a straight-time basis, the industry would lose 
less by paying overtime and thereby continuing at full capacity than 
by reducing operations and output for the purpose of maintaining a 
straight-time basis. 

Overtime 


A considerable increase in the amount of overtime is apparent from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ reports of average weekly hours. 
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igures for most of the 16 industries covered herein are available and 
are given for the year 1939 and for December 1940 in table 5 

Average weekly hours reflect primarily the prevailing length of the 
-cheduled working week but are affected by both part time and over- 
time, because they are calculated by dividing the total hours of work 
during the reporting pay-roll period (usually the week ending nearest 
the middle of the month) by the number of workers on the pay rolls 
during the same period. Usually the average hours worked are 
significantly lower than the scheduled hours or the full-time working 
week. The sharp rise in average weekly hours in most of the 26 
industries indicates both a reduction of part time and an increase in 
overtime. The increase in overtime was, however, much greater than 
is indicated by the increase in average weekly hours. In 1939, 
maximum straight-time hours of work under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act were 42 per week but in December 1940 only 40 per week. 


TaBLE 5.—Average Weekly Hours in Specified Industries, as Reported by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1939 and December 1940 ' 





| Average weekly hours 
Industry ? rere a a 
; December 
Y: € 
Year 1939 1940 





* Pe 
Agricultural machinery and tractor manufacturing (agricultural implements, in- 


cluding tractors) -- spite ' 37.7 39.5 
Aircraft manufacturing : 41.5 44.6 
Motor-vehicle manufacturing -- ' st 35.5 38.5 
Chemicals (industriel) manufacturing - 40. 0 40. 8 
C opper F producing and saccmnananaiaes Lamanneneda and cssseanedbninnsitied lead, and | 

zinc 38. 2 40.1 
Cotton-textiles manufacturing. ; i ea 36.7 38.0 
Electrical machinery and apparatus manufacturing _- 38.5 | 43.0 
Engine, turbine and water-wheel manufacturing (engine, turbine, water-wheel, | 

and windmill industry) - - 40.0 45.4 
Gray-iron and malleable-iron castings manufacturing (foundry and machine-shop | 

products industry) - 38.5 43.6 
Lead and zinc producing and ‘manufacturing (smelting and | refining—copper, | 

re a nw ene snus acaeee ee 38. 2 | 40.1 
Leather boot and shoe producing and manufacturing _- stein Ratmntteente ah 35.7 | 36. 4 
Machine-tool manufacturing - ° . ioeul 42.9 | 0. 6 
Machine-tool accessory and machinists’ precision tool manufacturing. ie all 42.9 | 50. 6 
Men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing manufacturing _ ___- 35.7 | 33.5 
P etroleum se and refining: ‘ 

Lia nesthiedtndcddeacaae+s be cae a. yng 38.3 36. 7 

aie siilis ea ie ‘ oa 36. 1 37.3 

Radio and icnamete ‘manufacturing _- ee eee he . ; 38. 5 | 40.5 

Rubber-products manufacturing. ; 36.9 | 39.7 

Steel-castings eg em (b ast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills). 35. 5 40. 4 
Steel works and rolling-mil anuegeas 7 ann steel hme and rolling 

mi ° PPO i ah 35.5 40. 4 
Woolen and worsted manufacturing... === mis he aeatekaed 36. 4 38. 9 





1 Average weekly hours for the industries in table 1 not here included are not reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
? Classification of industry group used in compiling labor statistics is not entirely uniform with Federal 


a Commission grouping in previous tables. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ designation is in paren- 
eSes 











LABOR AND AGRICULTURAL MIGRATION TO 
CALIFORNIA, 1935-40 


By Seymour J. Janow and Wiiu1am GitmartTin ! 
Summary 


A CONTINUOUS westward migration, to California, of people 
obviously in need of manual employment has been noted at all borders 
of the State during the past 5% years. This movement reached a peak 
in 1936 and 1937 following the drought and dust storms in the Plains 
States. However, these were but peaks in an uninterrupted migration 
of population to California which is still in process. By far the greater 
number of distressed agricultural migrants have come from the South 
Plains, where the dislocating forces of depression, mechanization, and 
drought sent thousands westward in search of economic rehabilitation. 

Agricultural families migrating westward in search of new homes 
were the predominant part of the border count. However, a steadily 
increasing proportion has consisted of seasonal laborers moving back 
and forth between California and other Far Western States to tem- 
porary job opportunities in agriculture. Some of those who were 
undoubtedly in search of permanent resettlement have been forced 
to joi this itinerant army. 

This relocation of population in response to changing economic 
opportunities may be expected to continue, especially since the rela- 
tive attractiveness of California may be greatly enhanced by the ex- 
tension of defense industries. The California and Arizona border 
counts will remain an important source of data on the westward 
migration of manual workers. Also, in a time when a relative scarcity 
of agricultural labor is anticipated, the border counts will continue to 
be valuable indexes to variations in the seasonal movement of agricul- 
tural laborers. 


Migration to California 


The more than half a million persons, in parties, judged to be in 
need of manual employment, who entered California by motor vehicle 
in the 5% years since July 1935, have been only a small fraction of the 
total traffic across the borders of the State; they were only a portion 
of the general population movement to California during the last 
decade. More than a million persons moved to California after 1930 
and were still in the State in 1940, according to studies made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Drawn from virtually all occu- 





! Mr. Janow is an assistant economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Gilmartin is a teaching assistant in economics at the University of California. The authors 
acknowledge thcir indebtedness for the cooperation of the California Department of Agriculture and the 
Arizona Department of Agriculture and Horticulture, and to Elizabeth Fine, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics staff, who was responsible for the tabulations. 
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yations, from servants and unskilled workers to highly trained pro- 
fessional people, they came from every State and in considerable 
numbers from as far as the large industrial centers of the Atlantic 
seaboard.* 

Agricultural people were by no means a majority in the total move- 
ment of population into California. Approximately one-fourth of 
all the newcomers had been engaged in agriculture either as farmers 
or farm laborers before coming to California, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics survey.? However, the migratory agricul- 
tural workers have been the most distressed part ot this migration and 
have attracted most attention. Old automobiles, piled high with 
poor household belongings and crowded with persons of all ages, have 
been so obvious as symbols of this migration that the term “‘migrants’’ 
has become almost synonomous in California with “‘indigents,”’ 
“drought refugees,” “transients,’’ “migratory workers,’’ and “Joads’’ 
of the Grapes of Wrath. 

These “migrants” arrived in California with little money and were 
unable to buy or rent decent housing. They built shackhouse ag- 
cregations that created new rural slums. Many became nomads 
and followed the far western harvests. These are the people whose 
problems have focused attention upon recent migrations to California. 


Technique of Border Count 


To measure this movement of distressed manual workers into 
California, a continuous count was established at the borders of the 
State in July 1935. Motor vehicles entering California must stop 
at border stations of the plant quarantine inspectors, where the cars 
are examined to see if they contain any fruits, vegetables, or plants 
which cannot be brought into the State. During this inspection no 
questions are asked of the car’s occupants as to whether they are 
seeking “manual employment.’”’ However, the appearance and the . 
household or camping equipment of agricultural and other laborers 
are familiar to the inspectors, and with the aid of these and other 
criteria they are able to tell which parties are in need of ‘‘manual 
employment.’’ Inspectors report the number of persons in each ve- 
hicle, the State of car registration, and the race of the occupants. 
Persons traveling by bus are not counted. 

The figures presented in this study are useful as an index to the 
movements of a special kind of job seeker—one who, in the judgment 





® For further explanation of border count see note at end of article. 

?U.8. Congress. House of Representatives. Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migration 
of Destitute Citizens. San Francisco Hearings, September 24 and 25, 1940 (pp. 2269-2326): Volume and 
Characteristics of Recent Migration to the Far West, by Seymour J. Janow. Washington, 1941. 

3 For the greater part of the period covered, the border-count statistics present only the gross movements . 
into the State. The flow of manual laborers out of California has not been counted except for those leaving 
by way of Arizona since January 16, 1941. 
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of the border inspector, is “in need of manual employment.”’ Becaus 
of the subjective element involved in the determination of the figure 
they cannot be used as a strict measure of the absolute size of th. 
migration of manual workers to California. However, as approxi 
mately the same subjective judgments are made continuously, th 
border count can be regarded as a significant indicator of variation: 
in the volume of the seasonal and annual migration of manual workers.’ 


Origins and Characteristics 


Between July 1935 and December 1940 border inspectors counted 
411,916 manual workers entering California in parties in cars registered 
in other States and 88,353 such persons returning to the State in 
California cars. 

These parties were made up of men, women, and children and in- 
cluded persons crossing the borders of California for many reasons and 
with a variety of destinations. Typically, they moved into the State 
in family groups. On the basis of a study of 2,648 families in mi- 
gratory labor camps in California, it was found that the average family 
there had 2.1 persons actively in the labor market. This number is 
significantly high, as nearly half of the members of these families were 
less than 19 years of age. Almost all adults, including women, and 
nearly half the teen-age children were seeking employment. 

Most of the manual workers were migrants primarily in the sense 
that they have left a residence of years as farmers or as laborers in the 
Plains States and were migrating to establish new homes in the Far 
West. Some of the persons counted by the border officials were 
seasonal agricultural workers moving in their regular work patterns 
from short-time jobs in the intensive crop areas of Arizona or the 
Southwest to the crops of California and the Pacific Northwest. 
Among these were not only white American families, but also single 
Filipino, Mexican, and Negro men following crop harvests over as 
many as five or six Western States. 

Approximately 7 out of every 10 of the manual workers entered 
California in cars registered in the 15 States between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains. Oklahoma alone was the source 
of nearly one-fourth of the total, and four States—Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Missouri—were the origin of approximately 50 per- 
cent of the 5%-year total. The other States most important were 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Nebraska, and Montana, in the 
order named. 

One-tenth of these migrants came in cars which had been registered 
in Oregon and Washington, only 4 percent had their origin in the in- 
dustrial States of the Great Lakes and the New England and Middle 


‘**Persons, members of parties in need of manual employment,” is the designation used by plant quaran- 
tine inspectors in making this count. Hereafter,they will be referred to in this article as ‘‘manual workers. ”’ 
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tlantic States combined, and less than 3 percent came from States 
ring south of Pennsylvania and the Ohio River, and east of the 
lississippi River (see table 1.) 


(pie 1.—Persons in Parties in Need of Manual Employment Entering California by 
Motor Vehicle, 1935-40, by Years and by State of Registration 





poy tig Aeon Year of entry 
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Foreign__- ‘a 1, 044 | 
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Total____ oF fae ' 100.0 | 100. 


Number 


Total cars 


Out-of-State ; wal .--..| 411,916 | 43, 072 84, 601 91,030 | 67,833 64, 552 
Ee a ee ae 88, 353 | 10,056 | 12,743 | 14,155 | 17,333 | 14, 694 


Total including returning 
California parties 500, 269 |_____- 53,128 | 97,344 105,185 | 85,166 | 79, 246 80, 200 





1 “Plains States’ as used here include Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

2 Includes the industrial areas: New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central States. 

‘Southern States include the States south of Pennsylvania and east of the Mississippi, including 
Louisiana. 


PERSONS PER VEHICLE 


There were regional differences in the number of persons in each 
car. The average number of persons from the West South Central 
States was 5.4; from the Pacific States, 4.1; from the Mountain States, 
4.6; West North Central States, 4.5; East South Central States, 5.0; 
New England and Middle Atlantic States, 4.1; East North Central 
States, 4.0; and South Atlantic States, 4.7. 


RACE 


Manual workers were predominantly of the white race and observa- 
tions indicate that they were overwhelmingly of native American 
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percent as of other races. 
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stock. Border officials classified 91.1 percent as white, 5.8 percent 
as Mexican, 1.4 percent as Negro, 1.1 percent as Filipino, and 0.6 


Of the 29,234 Mexicans, 48 percent were from Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and the other Mountain States; 35 percent from the Pacific 
States, including California; and 13 percent from the West South 
Central States. Forty percent of the 6,838 Negroes came from West 
South Central States; 25 percent from Pacific States; and 
percent from Mountain States. The 5,672 Filipinos were in cars of 
which 70 percent were registered in Pacific States and 28 percent in 





Seventy percent of the manual workers included in the California 
border count came from the 15 States lying west of the Mississippi 
River, and east of Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. This vast area bisecting 
the country from north to south and extending from the Mississippi 
River to the Rocky Mountains contains, with the exception of a few 
counties, all the areas that were officially designated as drought 
counties both in 1934 and 1936.5 Most of it, except Iowa, Missouri, 


Agricultural migration to California during the 1930’s may be 
thought of as the delayed adjustment of an unwise distribution of 
That section 
of the Great Plains stretching from Oklahoma to North Dakota 
received the largest population increases in the Nation by internal 





It is now generally recognized that much of the settlement in these 
Plains States was founded on a type of farming unsuited to the area. 
During the 1890’s drought and depression displaced people just as 
they did later, during the 1930’s. During the nineties many who 
had been settled for a short time in western Nebraska, western Kansas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico moved away. 
“The western sections of Kansas and Nebraska and the drier portions 
of other States suffered net losses in 114 counties, and in some areas 
were abandoned altogether.”’ Again in the 1930’s, continued 


5 Approximately half of the families included in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ migration survey 
of all population moving to California in the 1930’s came from this same area. That survey indicated that 
more than three-fourths of all agricultural families migrating to California during the 1930’s came from 
these 15 States. Ofall families coming from the Great Plains States, half were engaged in agriculture prior to 
migration. (U.S. Congress. House of Representatives. Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens, San Francisco Hearings, September 24 and 25, 1940 (pp 2269-2326): Volume 
and Characteristics of the Recent Migration to the Far West, by Seymour J. Janow. Washington 1941.) 

* Goodrich, Carter. Migration and Economic Opportunity. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
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agricultural depression, the drought and dust storms of 1934 and 1936 
and, finally, increasing mechanization, forced people to leave. 

The recent effects of mechanical cultivation on the cotton lands of 
the Southwest have been described by Prof. Paul S. Taylor as follows: 


The landscape and towns of the western Cotton Belt today show clearly the 
effects of spreading displacement. We had believed that these would not appear 
until the manufacture of mechanical cotton pickers in commercial quantities. 
However, displacement is occurring now over large areas because of introduction 
of all-purpose tractors and auxiliary machinery. In west Texas, the Black- 
Wax Prairie, the Panhandle, and the southwest quarter of Oklahoma, consolida- 
tion of cotton farms and displacement of substantial tenant farmers is proceeding 
rapidly. Landlords replace their tenants with tractors and hired laborers— 
sometimes 1, sometimes 6 or 8 or 10 laborers, when their holdings are large. 
Tenants with foresight and sufficient resources buy tractors, rent a second farm, 
operate them both—and another white American farm family has been cut from 
the land. * * * A stream of distressed humanity forms and hopefully seeks 
outlet to the West, in Arizona and California.’ 


The total population of Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota was less in 1940 than in 1930. The 
number of farms in Texas decreased between 1930 and 1940 by 16 
percent, in Oklahoma by 12 percent, in Colorado by 14 percent, and 
in Kansas by 6 percent. Although approximately the same pro- 
portion of the national population was living in rural areas in 1940 as 
in 1930, this was not true of the five States that lost population in the 
decade. The proportion of the total population living in rural areas 
declined between 1930 and 1940 by 3 percent in Oklahoma, 4 percent 
in Texas, 3 percent in Kansas, 4 percent in Nebraska, 4 percent in 
North Dakota, and 6 percent in South Dakota. The substantial 
emigration from the Great Plains is a consequence of unsuitable land 
use, depression, and mechanization, and migration of manual workers 
to California is one of its major manifestations. 


Entry via Arizona Border 


The routes of entry most used by manual workers traveling in out- 
of-State cars have been those of the southeastern border of California. 
Sixty percent of these persons entered across the Arizona border, 21 
percent across the Nevada border, and 19 percent by way of Oregon. 
The relatively greater proportion of entries across the Arizona border 
is due to the facts that (1) Arizona is on a convenient route from the 
most important sources—Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
New Mexico; (2) Arizona and New Mexico offer some employment 
opportunities en route to persons moving westward; and (3) seasonal 
laborers move to Arizona from California for the harvests and then 
are counted as they return to California. 





§U.S.Congress. Hearings before the Temporary National Economic Committee. Part 30: Technology 
and Concentration of Economic Power. Washington, 1940, p. 17042. 
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Following the worst droughts and dust storms, the westward migra- 
tion of manual workers into California by way of Arizona reached a 
peak in 1936 and 1937 and during the first months of 1938. Th: 
large volume in 1936 and 1937 was followed by a sharp reduction in 
1938, and in 1939 the flow was less than in 1938; there was a slight 
merease in 1940 over 1939. 

More than three-fourths of the parties of manual laborers entering 
California on the Arizona border came from the Plains States of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

Apparently, this westward migration has not followed a seasonal 
pattern. In no 2 years on the Arizona border were the peak-or low 
months the same. Those months which were the time of heaviest 
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inflow in 1 year were in the next year the months of smallest migration. 
(See chart 1.) 


Entry via Nevada Border 


More than half of the movement of manual laborers across the 
Nevada border of California had its origin in the North Plains States 
of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and the Mountain States of Idaho, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Montana. Unlike the migrations 
across the Arizona border, this movement has been approximately 
constant during each of the past 5% years. The count at this bor- 
der indicates some seasonal variations. Relatively few are counted 
during the first months of each year; the great majority enter the 
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State within a 4- or 5-month period, usually between July and Novem- 
r. (See chart 1.) 


Entry via Oregon Border 


The movement of manual workers up and down the coast is pri- 
marily for seasonal employment and does not represent population 
moving to an area for resettlement. Therefore, at the Oregon border 
of California the count is more nearly an index to a seasonal pattern 
followed by migratory agricultural laborers. More than two-thirds 
of the persons counted at this border traveled in cars registered in 
Oregon, California, and Washington. The peak exodus from Oregon 
in each year came in October or November as large numbers of farm 
laborers moved out of the Northwest at the conclusion of harvests 
there to seek work in the winter crops of California and Arizona. In 
each year, the low month for this southward movement was March or 
April. (See chart 1.) 


Shift in Route of Migration 


Manual laborers from the Plains States have altered the routes of 
entry noticeably since 1936. In that year 76 percent of the manual 
workers from the States between the Rocky Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi River entered California by the Arizona border and 17 per- 
cent by the Nevada border. By 1940 the proportions from these 
three regions were 72 percent by way of Arizona and 22 percent by 
way of Nevada. 

The shift in the routes of migration is more striking when those 
parties coming from Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas (constituting 
more than 40 percent of the 5%-year total) are considered separately. 
Ninety-four percent of those coming from these three States crossed 
the Arizona border of California in 1936, but only 83 percent of the 
total from these States came to California this way in 1940. The 
percentage of manual laborers from this area entering by way of 
Nevada increased by about the same amount as that on the Arizona 
border fell. (See table 2.) 


TaBLe 2.—Proportion of Manual Workers in Parties in Cars With Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Arkansas Licenses Entering California From Arizona, Nevada, and Oregon, by Years 
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Most of the areas where agricultural families have resettled in 
California are reached most directly from the South Plains by way of 
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Nevada; moreover, 75 percent of the seasonal labor requirements in 
California are in counties not proximate to the California-Arizona 
border. 

This tendency of larger numbers of manual workers from the South- 
west to avoid Arizona is probably explained by the following factors: 
better knowledge of areas of resettlement in California and more direct 
routes to them; disappointments of earlier migrants in their attempts 
to locate in Arizona or the Imperial Valley of southern California, 
which are essentially areas of seasonal employment rather than of 
resettlement; intention of some workers to move on from California 
to the Pacific Northwest. 


Manual Labor and Total Traffic 





The parties of manual laborers were but a small proportion of the 
total persons counted by the border inspectors as entering the State. 
For the 5-year period 1936-40, 4,848,658 cars entered California, of 
which only 1.9 percent were occupied by persons classified by border 
officials as in need of manual employment.’ The number of persons 
entering the State during this period was 13,367,665, of which 447,141 
or 3.3 percent were members of parties of manual workers, The aver- 
age number of persons in the parties of manual laborers was 4.7, 
whereas the average number of persons per car for all entrants was 
only 2.8. 

The slowing down of the migration from the South Plains to 
California since 1936-37 was coincident with a slight increase in the 
total motor-vehicle traffic entering the State. This is reflected in the 
decreasing proportion that the count of manual laborers makes up of 
the total traffic across the California-Arizona border. In 1936 manual 
workers were 8.4 percent of all persons crossing the Arizona border; 
by 1940 they were but 4.8 percent of the total. Changes in the pro- 
portion of the total traffic were not so great on the other borders. 
On the Nevada border the manual laborers were 2.1 percent of all 
traffic in 1936 and 1.4 percent in 1940. On the Oregon border the 
percentage changed from 2.1 in 1936 to 1.8 in 1940 (see table 3). 

* Border stations report on total traffic by counting every car entering California across al] borders of the 
State. They do not count the cars of persons who live within a few miles of the border. As the count of the 
total persons entering California is available for only the 5-year period, January 1, 1936, to December 31, 
1940, the count of the manual laborers has been adjusted to this same period whenever comparisons are made. 
This total border count includes parties returning to California in cars with California license plates. When 
cars with California license plates are omitted from the count, the out-of-State cars entering California in 


the 5% years numbered 2,386,789, of which 77,335 or 3.2 percent contained parties in need of manual 
employment. 

1° The State of car registration is noted for every car counted; however, this information has been made 
available only for the year 1939. In 1939 approximately half of all the cars in the total traffic crossing all 
borders of California had California license plates. Nine percent of all cars were registered in Oregon, 5 
percent in Arizona, and 4 percent in Washington. Therefore, in 1939 approximately 7 out of every 10 cars 
entering California were either California cars or those from other Far Western States. 
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Seasonal Labor Migration 


Newcomers to the principal valleys of the Far West can compete for 
work in agriculture on substantially equal terms with previously 
established agricultural laborers. This is possible because in western 
agriculture the relationship between employer and farm laborers is 
largely impersonal. High proportions of hired laborers work in large 
groups on a small number of farms. The seasonality of employment, 
the method of piece-rate payment used in most harvests which places 
the cost of developing experience and speed on the novice and the 
prevalence of the hired foreman, labor contractor, and association 
manager in the role of employer make it possible for a newcomer im- 
mediately to compete in this labor market. 


TaBie 3.—Persons in Parties in Need of Manual Employment, Entering California by 
Borders as a Percentage of all Traffic, 1936—40 
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1 Includes persons reentering the State in cars registered in California. 


Although the demand for agricultural labor remained approximately 
constant during the decade of the 1930’s, many rural people migrating 
to California in these years_sought employment in agriculture.” — 

While the great majority of those who sought employment in agri- 
culture established what seemed to be fairly permanent residences, 





1! The situation of the majority of farmers who migrated tothe Far West during the 1930’s was substantially 
different from that of most other newcomers. Clerical workers, machine operators, mechanics, laborers, 
draftsmen, painters, and carpenters coming to the West faced a real problem of finding employment; however, 
if there were jobs available, then the necessary assets were the required experiences and skills. In contrast, 
the farmer, in order to follow his occupation in the West, needed, in addition to skill and experience, con- 
siderable amounts of capital with which to buy or rent a developed farm. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics migration surveys indicated that less than one-fifth of those who were farmers before coming 
were farm operators in the Far West at the time the survey was made. Approximately 30 percent of those 
who had been farmers reported that they were farm laborers in California. More than 60 percent of former 
farm laborers continued as agricultural laborers in California. (U.S. Congress. House of Representatives. 
Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens. San Francisco Hearings, 
September 24 and 25, 1940, pp. 2269-2326): Volume and Characteristics of Recent Migration to the Far 
West, by Seymour J. Janow. Washington, 1941.) 
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nevertheless, some became itinerants—that is, migratory agricultura 
laborers.’ 

Seasonal agricultural laborers who search for continuous employ- 
ment frequently move over hundreds of miles between crop harvests 
Within the Western States are a variety of climates, soil types, and 
other factors that result in a series of planting and harvesting dates 
between areas. As a result employment opportunities occur succes- 
sively in areas that may be separated by hundreds of miles. 

Agricultural workers move from the valleys of California to the 
Hood River Valley of Oregon and the Yakima Valley of Washington. 
the Arkansas Valley of Colorado, and the pea fields of Idaho, and to 
the Salt River Valley of Arizona. Peak demands in California and the 
Yakima Valley of Washington in September come 2 months after the 
maximum labor demands in Oregon, when the demand for labor in 
Oregon has fallen 30 percent from its peak in July. Maximum labor 
demand in Arizona occurs in November, when the requirements 
of agriculture in California, Oregon, and Washington are approxi- 
mately at their lowest point. In California, for every 100 workers 
required in September, only 39 are needed in December; for every 
100 workers employed in the second week of September in the Yakima 
Valley, less than 2 are needed in the second week of December. This 
is some index to the variations in labor demand that prompt the cease- 
less migrations of thousands of agricultural laborers within the Western 
States.” 


Border Count and Seasonal Migration 


The border count provides a partial index to the regular seasonal 
interstate migration of laborers moving to crop harvests. Movements 
of seasonal laborers, as distinct from those moving westward to re- 
settle in California, are indicated by the parties in cars with California, 
Arizona, Oregon, and Washington license plates. 

In addition to the 411,916 persons in parties of manual workers 
entering California between July 1935 and December 1940, in cars reg- 
istered in other States, 88,353 such persons were counted reentering the 
State in cars registered in California. Thus, nearly 18 percent of the 
combined total of 500,269 persons were returning Californians. 

Since 1935, manual laborers returning to California in cars regis- 
tered in California constitute an increasing proportion of the total num- 





‘The Bureau of Agricultural Economies migration survey found that approximately 3 out of 4 
agricultural people moved directly to California without stopping over for any considerable period while 
en route. Moreover, there is strong evidence that a great many chose specific local destinations in the 
Western States in advance of migration. (U.S. Congress, House of Representatives. Select Committee 
to Investigate the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens. San Francisco Hearings, September 24 and 
25, 1940 (pp. 2269-2326): Volume and Characteristics of Recent Migration to the Far West, by Seymour 
J. Janow. Washington, 1941). 

13 Tetreau, E. D.: Seasonal Labor on Arizona Irrigated Farms, Reno, Western Farm Economics Associa- 
tion, 1987; Monthly Labor Review for August 1937: Seasonal Agricultural Labor in Yakima Valley, by Paul 
Landis; Oregon Planning Board, A Survey of the Demand for Agricultural Labor in Oregon, Portland, 1937. 
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r of manual laborers. This seems to indicate that many have been 

ded to the ranks of interstate seasonal laborers. The count of such 
persons coming into the State in California cars in each year is as 
follows: 1936, 12,743; 1937, 14,155; 1938, 17,333; 1939, 14,694; 1940, 
19,372. The only deviation from a rising trend was in 1939. This 
deviation may be due to the sharp reduction in the Arizona cotton 
acreage for the 1938-39 season and the consequent drop in available 
work in Arizona for migratory farm laborers from California." 

The regular seasonal movement of agricultural workers crossing 
the Arizona border into California is obscured because the over- 
whelming majority counted on this border is composed of those 
migrating westward to resettle in California. However, entry of 
manual workers in cars registered in Arizona across the California- 
Arizona border conforms to a clear seasonal pattern. In each year 
the peak months came in April, May, and June, and the low months 
in October, November, and December, at the conclusion of the 
Arizona cotton harvest. The winter lettuce and pea season in the 
Imperial Valley, the spring pea harvests along the coast, cotton 
chopping in the San Joaquin Valley, followed by the spring and 
summer work in thinning and harvesting fruit of the San Joaquin, 
Santa Clara, and Sacramento Valleys, explain this seasonal exodus 
from Arizona (table 4). 


TaBLe 4.—Persons in Parties in Need of Manual Employment, Entering California 
Through Arizona in Cars With Arizona Licenses 
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Across the Oregon border the regular seasonal pattern of agricultural 
laborers is demonstrated with extreme clarity in the entries of cars 





* Almost 55 percent of the returning Californians enter the State across the Arizona border. The peak 
month of entries of manual workers in California cars at this border was either December or January in 
each year. The low months were usually June or July. The monthly distribution of entry of these Cali- 
fornia parties does not conform to a sharp seasonal pattern, however. 
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registered in Oregon and those returning in cars with California license 
plates. In each year between 31 and 36 percent of the total count 
(for the year) of those entering in cars with California, Oregon, and 
Arizona licenses came into California during October and November— 
the months when seasonal workers move out of the northwest to the 
winter crops of southern California and the Arizona cotton and 
vegetable harvests. Less than 10 percent leave the Northwest during 
January, February, and March (table 5). 


Tasie 5.—Persons in Parties in Need of Manual Employment, Entering California 
From Oregon in Cars With Oregon and California Licenses 





Year of entry 
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Arizona-California Border Count 


The Arizona border count, in conjunction with the California count, 
provided for the year 1940 information not previously available. 
Approximately the same number of persons in need of manual em- 
ployment was counted entering Arizona from the east moving west- 
ward as was counted entering California from Arizona during 1940. 
Also, the States of car registration are substantially in the same 
order of numerical importance. This indicates that the parties 
entering California from Arizona are in most instances the same 
parties counted entering Arizona from the east. However, among 
those entering California the greater importance of cars registered 
in California and Arizona is evidence that many parties are moving 
or returning to California from an indefinite period of residence in 
Arizona and are not coming directly from the east. 

While it is clear that the westward-moving population entering 
Arizona from the east in most cases had California as a destination, 
the seasonal demand for agricultural labor within Arizona materially 
retards and modifies this migration. High seasonal demands fo: 
agricultural labor in the cotton and truck crops of Arizona during 
September, October, November, and December provide employment 
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for migrants moving westward and also draw many seasonal agri- 
cultural laborers from California. 

In February the total number of manual laborers entering Califor- 
nia from Arizona was 120 percent of the number entering Arizona 
from the east. This disparity was due to parties from California and 
Arizona returning to California in addition to migrants from the east 
continuing to California after a short-time residence in Arizona. 
This disproportion continued in March, April, June, July, and August. 
However, when the demand for seasonal labor increased in Arizona, 
those moving westward into California from Arizona were only 80 per- 
cent of the number entering Arizona from the east in September, 61 per- 
cent in October, 55 percent in November (the peak month for labor 
demand in Arizona), and 71 percent in December. (See chart 2 and 
table 6.) 


TaBLE 6.—Persons in Parties in Need of Manual Employment, entering Arizona and 
California by Motor Vehicle, January 1 to December 31, 1940, and January 1 to 
March 31, 1941 
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! Count covers only January 16-31. 
East-West Movement Across California-Arizona Border 


During the first 9 months of 1940, the number of manual workers 
moving eastward out of California into Arizona fluctuated between 
one-third and one-fifth of the number counted entering California by 
this same route. However, in October, the parties entering Arizona 
from California rose to 68 percent of the number leaving Arizona 
for California; in November more such persons came to Arizona from 
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CHART 2. NUMBER OF PERSONS, MEMBERS OF PARTIES IN NEED OF 
MANUAL EMPLOYMENT, ENTERING ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA 
DURING 1940, BY QUARTERS. 
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The relative size of the arrows indicates the total number of these per- 
sons entering the states by the border through which the arrow points. 
(Numbers are in thousands) 

®ARIZONA COUNT BEGAN JANUARY 16, 1940 
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Labor Migration to California 


( alifornia than moved westward into California; and in December, 
the ratio of the eastward movement to the westward movement as 
measured at the California-Arizona border was 85 percent (chart 2). 
In short, during October, November, and December, there were almost 
equal numbers of manual workers moving in opposite directions across 
)e California-Arizona border. 

For the first 3 months of 1941 about the same number moved into 
Arizona both from the east and from California as was the case in the 
first quarter of 1940. On the California-Arizona border more than 
five times as many were moving westward out of Arizona as were 
moving eastward into Arizona during this first quarter of 1941. For 
the corresponding period in 1940, the ratio was less than three to one. 
Whereas slightly more than 11,000 entered California from Arizona 
during the first quarter of 1940, nearly 16,000 were enumerated at this 
border in the first quarter of 1941. Whether or not the increasing 
attractiveness of the defense industries in California was responsible 
for this greater exodus from Arizona is not yet known. 

More than 12,000 persons in California cars entered Arizona across 
the California border in the last 11 months of 1940. For the same 11 
months, 9,465 persons in California cars returned to California on this 
border. Hence there was a net outflow of nearly 3,000 persons from 
California in California cars during 1940 on this border. During the 
first 3 months of 1941, 4,640 persons in cars registered in California 
returned to California across the Arizona border; only 1,906 persons 
left in California cars by this border. When the total 15 months are 
considered, it is found that about the same number of Californians 
returned to California as had moved to Arizona by this route during 
this period. 

Nearly half of all of the parties in California cars entering Arizona 
during 1940 were concentrated in October, November, and December, 
the peak harvest months in Arizona. 

Those parties with Arizona license’plates serve as an excellent index 
to the seasonal movement of agricultural laborers between Arizona 
and California. Manual laborers with cars registered in Arizona left 
Arizona for California largely in April, May, June, July, and August, 
which are the months when seasonal labor demand is at its lowest in 
Arizona and relatively high in California; they return to Arizona 
largely during September, October, November, and December, the 
peak harvest season in Arizona. (See table 4.) 

While in the 15 months from January 1940 through March 1941 the 
same number of Californians who entered Arizona returned to Cali- 
fornia from Arizona, all those persons in Arizona cars who left Arizona 
did not by any means return. During these 15 months 10,716 persons 
in parties of manual laborers left Arizona for California in cars with 
Arizona license plates but only 2,514 returned from California. The 
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fact that less than one-fourth of these manual laborers return is not 
due to a change in license plates, for both the California and Arizona 
harvest seasons are within the same calendar year. The probable 
explanation is that Arizona has served as a transitional place of resi- 
dence and employment for agricultural population migrating to 
California and the Pacific Northwest. Many who are migrating 
westward stop over in Arizona for one or two harvest seasons and then 
move on to California. 





Note.—This article presents a 5}4-year summary of the count, made by the plant quarantine inspectors of 
California at all borders of the State, of persons ‘‘members of parties in need of manual employment” entering 
California by motor vehicle. Previous articles reporting this count have appeared in the Monthly Labor 
Review for February 1936 (p. 312), December 1936 (p. 1355), March 1937 (p. 537), and August 1938 (p. 240) 
The count was initiated by the California Department of Agriculture in July 1935 at the_request of the 
California Emergency Relief Administration. The count has been continued and its data periodically 
summarized by the Farm Security Administration and, more recently, by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. In January 1940, the Arizona Commission of Agriculture and Horticulture, at the suggestion of th: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, began a similar count at the border of Arizona. Since January 1940, the 
border counts of California and Arizona have been analyzed in a series of quarterly reports by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Farm Security Administration. The interest in and the usefulness of these 
data are due to the work of Professor Paul S. Taylor of the University of California. The authors acknow]- 
edge their indebtedness to Professor Taylor for a careful reading of this article and for valuable suggestions 
in its preparation, 

















\CTIVITIES OF THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) SELF-HELP 
EXCHANGE 


Summary 


THE Washington (D. C.) Self-Help Exchange was started in July 
1937 by persons not themselves in need of its benefits but who were 
interested in helping the unemployed. The first activities that were 
undertaken were the repair and laundering of clothing, and barber 
service. The idea in furnishing these services first was to enable the 
unemployed person to make himself presentable before seeking work. 
Very shortly the need for bread and meals led to the opening of the 
bakery and cafeteria. One by one new departments were opened as 
the need for them was expressed and the resources of the organization 
would permit. 

By the end of 1940 the association was operating 29 departments. 
In these departments the members (“participants’’) work part or full 
time, as they choose, receiving therefor one piece of scrip for each hour 
worked. This scrip can be used to purchase any of the goods or 
services provided at the Exchange. Nothing is sold for cash or out- 
side the membership and nothing is given away. Each article is 
priced (in terms of scrip-hours) according to the amount of work that 
has gone into its manufacture or (in the case of salvaged articles) the 
time spent in renovation as well as the intrinsic worth of the 
commodity. 

The main activities of the association are housed in two buildings 
which it rents. It also operates a 35-acre farm and a rooming house 
for white unattached men. 

The association receives donations in cash and commodities from 
individuals, businesses, and organizations in the community, clerical 
and other assistance from a WPA project and NYA workers, and 
various services contributed by students from a local university and 
others. It has also had several Federal grants and funds made 
available through the WPA. 


Policies of the Exchange 


The Exchange operates on a basis different from that of many of the 
other self-help organizations. It is not a place where workers meet 
and exchange services with each other or barter articles which they 
possess. Some of the groups that were in operation early in the de- 
pression encouraged this kind of exchange and a few even accepted 
commodities from individual members, giving them redeemable 
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scrip and placing these articles on display so that they might be boug|); 

by other members. Most of the self-help groups at that time cx. 

changed the labor of the members for commodities, and many ela}- 
orate barter arrangements were made. As many as five or six “sway 
might be made before the organization finally obtained the artic! s 
desired. 

In the Washington Exchange the participants exchange their labo: 
for goods, but not on an individual basis. They work in the activities 
carried on by the organization, being paid in scrip which is redeemah)|, 
for any of the services or commodities offered at the Exchange. 

At the time the Federal-grant system was in effect, the self-help 
units were encouraged to concentrate on the efficient production of 
one or a few articles. As a well-organized unit bending all its energies 
toward making a single commodity could soon satisfy the members’ 
needs for it, the next problem was that of disposal of the surplus 
product. For this, in California, a central organization was create:| 
through which the output of the various units was exchanged. Eve) 
at the peak of the program, however, many basic needs of the partici- 
pants were left unsatisfied under this arrangement. 

Under the plan on which the Washington Exchange operates, the 
first endeavor was to provide food and to make the participants pre- 
sentable in appearance, so that they could look for jobs with a greater 
chance of success. Since that time it has endeavored to fill an increas- 
ing number of the needs felt and expressed by the participants them- 
selves. The activities are geared to the needs of the workers and there 
are therefore no surpluses to be disposed of outside the organization. 

A participant in the Exchange activities can today spend his scrip 

j for two full meals a day, as well as toast and coffee in the morning. 
bread, fresh végetables from the Exchange farm, shoes and clothing 
of all kinds, furniture, rugs, quilts, mattresses, pillows, household 
appliances, beauty and barber service, laundry service, and fuel wood. 
Through special arrangements made by the Exchange, medical an< 

dental care are also available. 
































PRODUCTION POLICIES 


As no cash remuneration is paid for work in its shops, the Exchange 
does not expect ever to be able to serve as a substitute for regular 
employment, nor give complete relief for the unemployed. Rather, 
it is a stop-gap between periods of irregular employment; its activities 
provide a supplement to small cash incomes of pensioners or persons 
in part-time or ill-paid jobs. Women may work to provide clothing, 
shoes, and haircuts for their children and to obtain beauty services 
which their husband’s income will not provide. Painters may wor! 
at the Exchange on rainy days, and other men who can get only a few 
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ys’ work a week earn meals, barber service, vegetables, and clothing 

‘the family. The average participant works about a third of full 
time at the Exchange. The remaining time he spends on cash jobs 

in looking for work. 

At the start the Exchange had to make a choice between two policies, 
i. e., Whether to place the emphasis on efficient production or on pro- 
viding work for the needy, regardless of skill or lack of it. If the 
former were chosen, then assistance would have to be refused to all 
ineficient workers; if the latter, then production standards would 
have to be lower and there would necessarily be a considerably larger 
cost of supervision. The Exchange chose the latter course, and its 
policy has always been to provide work for all applicants able to work 
and to make the labors of the less skilled as productive as possible. 

Thus, all of its activities are directed toward the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the participants. The staff encourages those who through 
idleness have begun to deteriorate physically, nervously, or voca- 
tionally. This deterioration shows itself in slower movements, lack 
of alertness, loss of precision, and discouragement. 

As far as possible workers are placed at jobs which they have done 
before or for which they show an aptitude. Workers who can be 
trained get opportunities to acquire new skills. 

All of the activities of the Exchange are undertaken with an eye to 
the training and experience inherent in them, as well as to the use of 
their products by the participants. By their service in the various 
departments the workers fit themselves for cash jobs in private 
industry. 


Scrip Earnings and Expenditures 


From the inception of the Exchange to the end of 1940, 4,446 
workers had participated in its projects. Thus 306 persons worked 
28,470 man-hours in the 6 months’ operation in 1937; 1,076 persons 
worked 197,314 hours in 1938; 1,734-persons worked 422,554 hours in 
1939; and 1,330 persons worked 430,014 hours in 1940. 

The departments in which these hours were worked in 1940 and the 
services for which the scrip was spent are shown in the accompanying 


table. 
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TasLe 1.—Scrip' Earnings and Expenditure at Washington (D. C.) Self-Help 
Exchange, 1940 





Scrip Scrip 
Department earned in Service or commodity purchased spent 
1940 in 1940 
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* Each piece of scrip represents 1 hour’s work. 
Activities of the Exchange 
SALVAGING OPERATIONS 


All articles donated by persons or organizations in the community 
are delivered in the association’s trucks to the branch building. Here 
they are sorted into bins, each labeled according to type of com- 
modity, i. e., clothing, shoes, purses, toilet articles, etc., after which 
they go to the department which handles those particular articles 
and makes them ready for use. Articles of wearing apparel are first 
sterilized or laundered. If they need mending or remodeling they go 
to the sewing rooms; if in good condition, to the pressing room. They 
end in the store, of which each of the two buildings has one. 

A number of departments work on the salvaging processes. These 
include the two sewing rooms, the two tailor shops, the furniture, 
upholstery, carpentry, paint, and electrical shops, the shoe-repair 
shop, and the quilting rooms. 

In the two tailor shops (one in each building) the men’s suits that 
are received are altered, mended, cleaned, and pressed. 

The sewing department (see fig. 1) was one of the original activities 
of the exchange, and the two sewing rooms now operated are among 
the largest of the present projects. The donated garments are 
utilized for whatever purpose their condition permits. Thus per- 
haps two badly worn articles can be combined into one serviceable 
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carment. A woman’s coat which cannot be repaired may be cut 
down for a child’s coat; this has also been done in the case of a donation 
of firemen’s jackets, from the heavy cloth of which warm winter 
children’s coats were made. 

Through a friend the Exchange receives from a local waste-paper 
establishment all of its used tracing cloth. This is laundered and the 
resultant linen is used to make sheer dresses for children, women’s 
blouses, and handkerchiefs. 

Everything is utilized. Large scraps are laundered and made into 
baby clothing. Smaller ones go to the quilting rooms and are used 
in quilts. The smallest pieces go to the handicraft department for 
use in the making of rag rugs, the pieces being dyed into various 


AE A 


Figure 1.—In the sewing rooms—which are among the oldest and largest projects— 
women supplement the family income. 


shades of the same color or into harmonizing but contrasting colors. 
Some of the rugs are woven on a loom, some are braided. 

The handicraft department also utilizes the waste from the other 
departments to make such articles as knitted bags and scarfs. Silk 
stockings are made into scatter rugs. A local art teacher has helped 
by giving the workers advice on the blending of colors, so that a good 
deal of creative work is done in this department. 

The donated furniture arrives in all stages of disrepair. A great 
deal of it is of the overstuffed variety. In the upholstery shop the 
springs are repaired and tied, the padding fortified, and the covering 
repaired. The carpenter shop provides any necessary parts that are 
missing or so broken as not to be serviceable. In another section of 
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the furniture department the finish of the wood is removed, and i) 
another a new finish—varnish or paint—is applied. 

One seasonal activity of the furniture department is the repairin- 
and painting of toys at Christmas time. (See fig. 2.) 

Lamps, flat irons, radios, and electrical appliances of all kinds a: 
repaired and put into working order in the electrical shop. 

Unlike the other salvage shops, the shoe-repair shop works onl 
on shoes which have already been sold to members. This is to pre- 
vent the wasting of new materials—soles, heels, etc.—on shoes whic! 





Ficure 2.—The toy department of the Exchange, which is especially busy before the 
holiday season. 


may be of such an odd size that they fit nobody and cannot therefore 
be utilized. 

The Exchange has succeeded in developing excellent community 
support for its salvaging operations. Hotels, department and 
specialty stores, churches, schools, and private families furnish a 
continuous flow of commodities. During 1940 salvage of an esti- 
mated value of over $35,000 was thus donated. 

This salvage serves three purposes: It is valuable for furnishing 
employment to the members, for furnishing the means of brushing 
up on old skills or the learning of new trades, and for producing 
useful and badly needed articles for the homes of workers who have 
no cash for the purchase of new ones. 


PRODUCTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The departments which do salvage work also produce many articles 
from new materials purchased by the Exchange. Thus the sewing 
rooms make men’s shirts, women’s and children’s clothing, sheets, 
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4 vels, pillow cases, etc. The carpenter shop makes any special 
uipment required in the Exchange buildings and also does the 
cessary maintenance, besides making such articles as bookcases 

d ironing boards, for the participants. 

All of the brooms and brushes used in the activities of the various 
parts of the Exchange as well as for the home use of the members are 
nade in the broom shop. (See fig. 3.) 

The Exchange has since 1938 operated a 35-acre truck farm in 
: nearby Marylarid from which are produced vegetables not only for 

the cafeterias but also for home use of the participants. During the 
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? Figure 3.—Making brooms and brushes. Some of the broomcorn is raised on the 
é Exchange's farm. 
, 1940 season the farm produced 531 dozen ears of sweet corn, and 1,217 
. bushels of general produce, as well as other products. Its total out- 

put was valued at $2,269 for the year. About 1,000 gallons of produce 
: were canned for use in the Exchange cafeterias during the winter. 
; (See fig. 4 and cover of this month’s issue.) 
, The farm also produces a large part of the broom corn used in the 
, broom shop. 


The bread for the cafeterias is made in the Exchange bakery (fig. 5). 
The bakery also was one of the original departments. It began with 
200 loaves a day. From this it has expanded until now it produces 
up to 1,000 loaves daily, including white, whole wheat, oatmeal, 
and raisin bread. The output not used in the cafeterias is sold for 
scrip to the members. 
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One of the major projects since the organization was started has 
been the fuel-wood department. This department fells and removes 
trees for parks, cemeteries, real-estate firms, and farmers in exchange 
for the wood (fig. 6). This is hauled to the Exchange lot where it is 
cut up into firewood size and sold to the participants. The wood 
obtained in this way during 1940 was valued at $9,768. 

One department of the Exchange makes new mattresses. This 
section was started in 1939 when an arrangement was made with the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. The latter furnishes 
cotton and ticking and the Exchange provides labor, equipment, and 
working space. Half of the product goes to the Public Assistance 
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Ficure 4.—Vegetables from the Exchange’s 35-acre farm. 


Division of the District of Columbia, for needy families, and the other 
half is retained by the Exchange. The department produces an 
average of 50 mattresses per month. In 1940 this department also 
began making pillows. All of the equipment in ‘his division except 
the picker-and-filler machine was made by the Exchange carpenters. 

All of the scrip and forms used in the activities of the Exchange, as 
well as its annual and other reports and the participants’ paper ‘‘Self- 
Helper,” are printed in the printing shop. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


One of the prime purposes of the Exchange is to assist the members 
to attain a neat, well-groomed appearance. This aids not only in 
raising their morale, but also in obtaining employment. To this end 
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the Exchange operates three barber shops (two for whites and one 
for colored) and two beauty shops (one for whites and one for colored). 
These are under the direction of licensed operators who give instruction 
in the various processes to their helpers. (See fig. 7.) Shoe shines 
are also obtainable in either building. 

One of the earliest and most important activities of the Exchange 
was the operation of a cafeteria. There is now one in each building. 
Toast and coffee are served in the morning, and a full meal is served 
at noon and at 4 p.m. Noon and evening meals cost 1 piece of scrip 
each; breakfast costs one-third of a scrip. The food is prepared at 
the branch building and the supply for the main building is transported 





Ficure 5.—Icing cakes in the bakery of the Exchange. 


there in steam-jacketed kettles. ‘The workers here receive training in 
cooking, serving, and general kitchen work. An average of 500 meals 
is served each day, Monday through Friday. 

The laundry department handles the laundry work of the kitchen 
and cafeterias, the bakery, barber and beauty shops, and rooming 
house, besides doing a certain amount: of personal laundry work for 
the participants. 

Transportation of salvage commodities and of food for the cafeterias 
is provided by the 6 trucks operated by the Exchange. These trucks 
also carry to and from work some 60 participants who live too far 
away to walk. In addition, they move the furniture of participants 
who make a change of residence. All these services are paid for in 
scrip. 
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The inspection department is responsible for sterilizing all garmen 
before their distribution to the workrooms. It also inspects all of tlic 
finished products for quality of workmanship. No article can |). 
offered for sale until it has passed this inspection. 

With the exception of shoes and furniture, which are sold separate! 
all of the articles offered for sale are displayed in the two stores rm 
by the Exchange. LEach article bears its price, in terms of pieces of 
scrip (each piece representing 1 hour’s work). These stores, where 
only participants may trade, are fitted with counters, showcases, an 
cabinets donated by a local department store. 

On the day of the visit by the Bureau’s representative a sale of reno- 
vated furniture was to be held. A great variety of articles was ready. 
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Figure 6.—Unloading logs for cutting into firewood at the Exchange. 


including a davenport and several overstuffed chairs, a rattan chair, an 
antique damask-upholstered armless rocker that was almost a mu- 
seum piece, numbers of kitchen and dining-room chairs, a perambulator, 
several tables, a variety of cabinets, and small chests of drawers. 


SELF-HELP HOUSE 


Self-Help House is the newest activity of the Exchange. It meets 
a long-felt need. 
This home for single white participants was undertaken after a 
survey among the participants showed that the need for such shelter 
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samong this group. To meet this need the Exchange in 1940 rented 
ouse which had previously been used as a children’s home. It was 
nirably suited for the new purpose, having light attractive rooms 
| a 2-story ell running back 94 feet. The first floor was utilized 
provide a large living room, dining room, and kitchen. The second 
yr contained a large dormitory and a number of smaller rooms large 
enough to accommodate 2 to 4 persons each. Altogether the building 
provided quarters for 47 men. (Fig. 8.) 

Having stood vacant for some time, the house was in poor condition. 
It was thoroughly renovated by the Exchange members, floors being 
refinished, walls cleaned or painted, and all permanent equipment 
thoroughly cleaned. The materials for this, as well as most of the 





Figure 7.—The beauty shop furnishes training as well as self-improvement. 


furnishings, came from salvage or other donations by the community. 
An enormous gray-green broadloom rug, donated to the organization, 
was cut into smaller rugs for the two parlors and the office. Curtains 
for all of the rooms were made from some donated by a local merchant 
and one of the hotels. Bedroom rugs, bed linen, towels, mattresses 
and pillows were made at the Exchange. 

When the house was opened, in November 1940, 10 men were ad- 
mitted to residence. By the end of the first month 37 more had been 
accepted, filling the house to capacity. Since that time the house 
has been full continuously and there has been a waiting list. 

325358 —41——4 
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Applications for admission are handled by a committee of 5 parti- 
cipants who meet with the personnel director and the house manager 
and examine each case. Persons are admitted only if they are of 
good ‘moral character and not addicted to drink. Preference js 
given to those whom, it is thought, residence at the home will help io 
rehabilitate. 

The roomers do all of the housework and cleaning, make their own 
beds, do their own washing, and care for the yard. A gardening pro}- 
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FicurE 8.—Dormitory at Self-Help House, maintained for single white men. 


ect is planned in the large back yard which had previously been used 
as a children’s playground. ; 

Experience in all of these activities will be helpful to the men 
in obtaining employment. 

When a resident obtains a paying job he is on notice to vacate as 
soon as he receives his first pay check, and thus make way for another 
man who is homeless and needy. There is therefore a considerable 
turn-over among the residents. 

The manager stated that in the evenings the large living room is 
crowded. Few of the men go out; they prefer to read the magazines 
piled upon the long table, browse among the books in the library, 
play cards, or visit with the others. 

At the time of the agent’s visit, the place was immaculate down- 
stairs; upstairs the beds were all neatly made and a resident was 
going over the floors with a vacuum cleaner. The lawn was freshly 
cut, new shrubs had been set out, and the hedge had just been trimmed. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

























Each one of the projects of the Exchange furnishes not only employ- 
ment but vocational training. 

Thus in the group of bakery employees there is a head baker (trained 
by the Exchange) who has an average of 5 assistants; the cafeterias 
and kitchens employ an average of 22 persons; the upholstery shop 
has kept as many as 8 persons busy; some 200 women work each 
month in the sewing rooms; about 40 men haul and cut fuel wood; 
and a farmer and 12 helpers live and work on the farm. Varying 
numbers are utilized in the other departments, so that during 1940 a 
monthly average of 575 persons was given work on Exchange projects. 
All work is under the supervision of trained people who, in turn, 
instruct the workers under them. In even the least-skilled jobs the 
workers learn the most efficient ways of performing their work. 
Although the Exchange is not an employment agency, it is always 
on the lookout for jobs in private employment for its members, and 
many of the activities have led directly to such jobs. 

Table 2 shows by months, the number of persons for whom cash 
jobs have been obtained through the Exchange.’ As there indicated, 
the number of such jobs has increased vear by year and almost month 
by month. Altogether, during the 3% years’ operation, cash employ- 
ment has been obtained for 3,009 persons, and of these jobs, 276 were 
permanent positions. 

The largest proportion of jobs is in domestic service. Others 
include carpentry work, painting, electrical work, locksmith work, 
gardening or farm labor, cabinetmaking, general labor, and truck 
driving. 

Some jobs are unusual. One participant who was originally sent out as a truck 
driver is now operating a Diesel shovel at $2 per hour. The estimated length of 
the work will be 2 years. Another participant was sent to work temporarily as a 
night telegraph operator relieving regular employees on vacation. He is now as- 
signed to a permanent position with the Federal Government. Six men are 


working regularly as orderlies at two of the local hospitals, and one woman has 
been placed as a practical nurse. 


Because of the recent increased opportunities in private employ- 
ment, the number of participants obtaining cash employment has 
greatly increased. Indeed, recently the Exchange has had difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient help on certain kinds of work—sucb as uphol- 
stering and furniture repair—to keep the various departments going 
and meet the participants’ demands for products. 





1 This does not include employment obtained through the participant’s own initiative. 
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TaBLe 2.—Number of Cash Jobs Obtained for Purticipants in Washington (D. 
Self-Help Exchange, by Months, September ! 1937 to December 1940 














Month 1937 1938 1939 194 
January ek ee er eee 6 19 | 
February bree, 4 | 24 | 
March. ST Te. ee’, 1a 26 | 63 | 
ey i a ss ; 18 67 
N ay . . . : , — — 14 132 
June : L ; bal fd ape 29 45 
July ee en See 24 53 
August ii. 260 5: 27 70 | 
September __- al 10 47 106 
October A ee BER e | 1] 67 153 
November : an 5 41 67 
December___.. \ J ; ae 3 52 82 
ve ae So ae 29 355 | 881 1,744 











' No such jobs were obtained during the first 2 months’ operations—i. e., in July and August 1937. 





Members and Membership Participation 


The participants are about evenly divided as to sex. The ages of 
those who took part in the activities of the Exchange in 1940 ranged 
from 16 to 86; the average for the whole group was about 39 years. 

About 41 percent were Negroes and 59 percent were white. 

The training and experience of these persons vary widely. Among 
the 1940 members there were a retired minister, a former driver for 
a circus, a graduate engineer, and a dietitian. A great variety of 
skilled trades was also included, but the largest proportion of the 
workers has always come from the unskilled. 

Of 198 persons accepted into the Exchange during the first two 
months of 1941, 55.0 percent had had a grade-school education, 35.9 
percent had had 1 to 4 years of high school, and 9.1 percent had had | 
or more years at college. 

The activities of the Exchange are managed by a board of directors 
who are not participants nor chosen by them. 

The participants meet twice a month to enact rules of conduct and 
of participation and for social and recreational purposes. This assem- 
bly elects a council of 10, representative of the various branches of 
the Exchange. The council enforces the assembly’s regulations, acts 
in an advisory capacity to the executive officers, and in general repre- 
sents the interests of the participants. 

Among the regulations adopted by the assembly in 1940 were those 
governing the sale of men’s suits and overcoats. These garments are 
of particular importance in the economy of Exchange participants, as 
a neat well-fitting suit may enable the possessor to land a cash job. 
There is never a sufficient supply to go around, bowever, and therefor: 
the assembly voted, regarding them, that (1) a participant should 
not be allowed to purchase one unless it was his size or could b: 
altered to fit him, (2) the participant would not be allowed to pur- 
chase another until all participants needing such garments have been 
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ed, (3) suits and overcoats to be on sale only at a specified hour 
n all participants are free to look them over, and (4) a worker 
) has obtained a cash job shall be given preference 

(he participants have established a welfare fund, composed of scrip 
lonations by themselves, from which loans are made to needy 
mombers. 





W 








SPENDING AND SAVINGS OF WAGE EARNERS AN) 
CLERICAL WORKERS IN LARGE CITIES’ 


PREVIOUS articles in the Monthly Labor Review have presented 
data on the incomes, spending, and saving of a cross section of families 
of wage earners and clerical workers in large cities in 1934-36.2 These 
findings did not, however, indicate the extent of the purchasing power 
of the Nation’s wage-earning families in the aggregate. The combined 
spending of all wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers forms 
an impressive mass market for the products of industry, agriculture, 
and trade. It is an important segment of total national spending. 
An examination of the data from the standpoint of their importance 
in the total national economy is presented in this article. 

Although the present study was not a survey of all wage earners 
and clerical workers, it provides the basis for estimates of the incomes 
and spending of a substantial proportion of the total. It is estimated 
that there are 5,500,000 families in the total group to which the sample 
data for 1934-36 may be considered to apply. That number of 
families in 1935-36 lived in cities with over 50,000 population and met 
the other principal requirements for inclusion of sample families in the 
survey.’ Accordingly, it may be said that these 5,500,000 families 
found themselves in substantially the same situation, as regards 
income and spending, as did the sample of families surveyed. 

These families comprised almost half of the Nation’s total of non- 
relief families primarily dependent for support upon wage earners and 
clerical workers. They constituted in 1935-36 about one-fifth (19 
percent) of all families of 2 or more persons in the United States. 
Their aggregate income amounted to somewhat less than a fifth 
(18 percent) of the total family income of the country as estimated by 
the National Resources Committee for the years 1935-36. The fact 
that this represented about the same proportion of family population 
and of income indicates that this group represents neither extreme 
poverty nor extreme wealth. Only 8 percent of them fell within the 
income limits defined by the National Resources Committee for the 





! Prepared by Alice C. Hanson and Jerome Cornfield of the Cost of Living Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

? This is the tenth and firal article in a series prepared by the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, presenting 
a summary of data collected in the Study of Money Disbursements of Employed Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers in 1934-36 for 42 Cities. A total of 14,469 white and Negro families are covered by this 
report. No families with incomes below $500 or which had received any relief during the year were included 
in the investigation. See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulls. Nos. 636, 637, 639 to 641, and articles in the 
Monthly Labor Review for December 1939 and monthly from January through August 1940. The fina! 
report will be published as Bull. No. 638. 

+ That is, they were primarily dependent for their support on the earnings of wage earners and clerica) 
workers, had not received relief, had incomes of at least $500 and had no clerical worker with earnings over 
$2,000. The figure of 5,500,000 is based upon the National Resources Committee report, Consumer Incomes 
in the United States, Washington, 1938, and upon special tabulations by the Bureau of Labor Statistics o/ 
the source data from the Study of Consumer Purchases. 
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“Jower one-third”’ of the Nation’s families, 50 percent fell within the 
middle third, and 42 percent within the upper third of the Nation’s 
families. 

These 5,500,000 families had aggregate annual incomes in 1934-36 
of $8,400,000,000. This figure is almost a fifth of the total national 
income of families of 2 or more persons and 14 percent of the total 
national consumer income. 


Basis of Estimates 


The estimated totals of income and expenditure for 5,500,000 
families in 1934-36 are based upon data provided by the sample of 
families visited in the study of expenditures. This sample was 
carefully chosen to represent a cross section of the families of the 
employed wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in large 
cities. Hence, it is reasonable to assume that the income distri- 
bution in 1934-36 of all the 5,500,000 families was about the same as 
for the sample group. On this assumption, it is estimated that the 
total income of these families in 12 months of 1934-36 was approxi- 
mately $8,400,000,000 (table 1). 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated Family Income of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Large 
Cities 
[5,500,000 families; 12 months during the period 1934-36] 





| Families | Aggregate income 





Annual net family income | } 
| Number | Pereent of |Amount (in| Percent of 




















total | thousands) total 
All families... .. ....- acisiten abate ety tanaeencss ih ann 100.0 |, $8, 369, 200 | 100.0 
as RP. oe ae ee Sree 44, 000 8 24, 300 3 
Rtn nt cdlnvencecuminncnenecast’. an 8.4] 359,000 4.3 
AA AOE NEES FE TOILED _...| 1,122,000 20.4 | 1,194, 900 | 14.3 
See. ..........- peice Wdoduame dkéedmea ual Ge 23.8 1, 769, 700 | 21.1 
ti ttnttninin ie, Lace dé dibiseickiacwsncer 1 ae 20.3 | 1,832, 200 | 21.9 
ei a Sc eadbckceewnnnbancews a te 830, 500 15.1 | 1,608, 700 | 19.2 
ES RARE i I FR RIS ye 308, 000 5.6 639, 600 8.3 
Sh 2 Sie), ate asecasaceconeal SEE 2.7 375, 600 4.5 
ET ILE IE LEE NE ESE ES 71, 500 1.3} 206,000 2.5 
$3,000 and over._._- Eg edt ripe th lee 5 ab a | 88, 000 1.6 | 305, 200 | 3.6 








Distribution of Expenditures in 1934—36 


In 1934-36, it is estimated that the aggregate spending of these 
5,500,000 families was $8,339,400,000. (For discussion of their 
savings see p. 54.) The estimated division of these expenditures by 
main categories is shown in table 2. 

Food expenditures alone were almost $3,000,000,000, while housing, 
together with fuel, light, and refrigeration accounted for slightly over 
$2,000,000,000. Automobile purchase took $193,000,000 and automo- 
bile operation and maintenance another $287,000,000. Recreation 
amounted to $452,000,000, while clothing expenditures reached a 
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total of $892,000,000. Expenses for medical care totaled $326,000,0\.0 
and those for personal care $166,000,000. 

The sheer size of these figures indicates the importance of the com- 
bined pay envelopes of the millions of city workers who form a part 
of America’s mass markets for the products of agriculture, industry, 
and trade. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of Estimated Aggregate Expenditures of Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers in Large Cities 


[5,500,000 families; 12 months during period 1934-36} 

















Amount | m 1} Amount 
Item | (in thou- pe pice | Item | (in thou- | Perce 
sands) of tota | | sands) of to 
| | 
GP. dic tndandonsedinéean $8, 339, 400 | 100.0 || Other transportation __.____--- | $209, 800 2.5 
—=———— |====='|| Personal care-------.--- dhseoset 166, 200 0 
Ua diders aspect : vessel eee | 33.5 || Medical care_--.-..........--- 326, 200 g 
OO Sas ee eee | 891,700 10.7 || Recreation. -------.----...-- 452, 500 { 
Housing. ......__. ....-.-| 1,423,800 17.1 || Formal education --__-___- 39, 300 5 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration _- -| 595, 300 7.2 || Vocation _..........-.-.------ 34, 100 4 
Other household operation....| 320,300 3.8 || Community welfare _-_..__-_--- 105, 600 1.3 
Furnishings and equipment .-. 329, 100 ae) SS) eT . arr 134, 200 Lf 
Automobiles: EY SOUND nongnbecchscosece 38, 300 
OO ry ee ae 193, 500 2.3 | 
Operation and mainte- 
2 oi cediitiglihinaeitinies 287, 500 3.4 |} 














COMPARISON WITH TOTALS FOR THE NATION 


The magnitude of these expenditures appears more clearly when 
they are placed in perspective. National estimates of consumer ex- 
penditures are available for 1935-36, against which may be set the 
expenditures of the segment of the families of urban wage earners 
and clerical workers who lived in large cities for 12 months during 
the period 1934-36. The expenditures of this group of families in 
1934-36 constituted almost one-fourth of total national expenditures 
for transportation other than by automobile, and almost the same 
proportion of national outlay for furnishings and equipment. They 
were about a sixth of the national totals for clothing, food, and per- 
sonal care and more than a seventh of the totals for housing, medica! 
care, and recreation. The comparisons are shown in the accompany- 
ing statement: 


Percent 

TE a a as 
RRA SET et Pe ee en are: eet 16. 9 
pees tO UU UE Ul See. ees 15. 0 
Household operation. -_.-.......-..------------- 11. 6 
Furnishings and equipment-----_--...--.--------- 23. 1 
Auto purchase, maintenance, and operation- --- - -- 12. 7 
TT eadeuhen ee 23. 8 
Sees Gs ore ee 16. 0 
OO RONG ide dike Seis Shek bd eistrda s. 14.7 
UUs Rhee sites boas reins diuca-seus 14.3 
RSL Ta eee ae a a ntbbaketiie ed ae 
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Expenditures for Automobiles 


One commodity, automobiles, has been selected for illustrating 

ereater detail the relation of the spending of this group of 5,500,000 
families to that of the Nation as a whole. 

A consideration of the relation in 1934-36 of the automobile pur- 
chases of these families. to total automobile sales shows that this 
croup purchased an average of 153,600 new automobiles a year in the 
survey period, or about 5 percent of total new cars sold (table 3). 

The importance of these families in the automobile market is not 
measured merely by the number of new automobiles they purchased, 
however. For every new car they purchased in 1 year, they bought 
three used cars, the total number being 498,700 per year. It has been 
estimated that 65 percent of new cars sold in the period 1934-36 were 
purchased as replacements for old cars.‘ Such replacement sales are 
possible only if a used-car market of substantial size exists. The exact 
number of new-car purchases made possible by sales of almost 500,000 
used cars to urban wage earners and clerical workers cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. It may be conservatively estimated, however, that 
at least half the used-car purchases played a part in the purchase 
of additional new cars by persons not included in the group under 
consideration. 


TABLE 3.—Estimated Aggregate Purchases of Automobiles by Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers in Large Cities 


[5,500,000 families; 12 months during the period 1934-36] 





| Number of — purchas- Aggregate expenditure for— 


Income eee “ ar ee - — ee 
New cars |Used cars| Either New cars Used cars | Total 

| ese aa i a ene =o ¥ ee ae ah amemnene 
Total S em 53, 600 | _ 498, 700 652, 300 $81, 180, 330 | $112, 409, 935 $198, 5 590, 265 
$600-$900._....-. } 7 ¢ . 19, 400 | “19, 400 i,-4egees 0 2 "087, 4 420 | 2, 087, 42 20 
$900-$1 200 : } 0 500 59, 500 | 0} 10, 748, 760 | 10, 748, 760 
$1,200-$1,500_____- : 32, 700 200 | 126,900 | 9, 333, 170 21, 402, 150 | 30, 735, 320 
$1,500-$1,800____- 33, 500 y| 128 128, 400 | 161, 900 | 17, 663, 030 29, 978, 025 | 47, 641, 055 
$1,800-$2,100_ _- 44,800 | 117,900 | 162,700 27, 614, 125 28, 045, 985 | 55, 660, 110 
$2,100-$2,400_ _ _ : 20, 900 | 43, 100 64, 000 12, 741, 960 | 11, 380, 600 | 24, 122, 560 
$2,400-$2, 700_- 10, 700 19, 300 30, 000 6, 747, 840 4. 976, 235 11, 724, 075 
$2,700 and over. --.----| 11,000 | © 16,900 | — 27, 900 | 3,840,760 | 10, 920, 965 


7, 080, 205 





It appears that purchases of used cars by this group resulted in 
the sale of at least 400,000 new cars per year in this 1934-36 period. 
Although used cars are not ordinarily considered a vital factor in the 
sale of new cars, it is apparent from these estimates that their purchase 
has a considerable effect on the new-car market. 





‘ Roos, C. F. and von Szeliski, Victor: Factors Governing Changes in Domestic Automobile Demand, in 
The Dynamics of Automobile Demand, pp. 54-55. New York, 1939. 
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THE EFFECT OF INCOME ON AUTOMOBILE PUKCHASES 


The effect of changes in income on purchases of new cars can be 
estimated from the spending patterns of families of different incomes 
at the time of the study. Table 4 shows the average expenditures in 
1 year by this group of families at different income levels separately 
for new and for used cars. Also shown is the percent of all families 
at each income level purchasing either a new or a used car during 
1 year. 

The relation of income to new-car purchases among this group of 
city families is immediately apparent from the table. At incomes 
below $1,200 no new cars were bought. From that point onward, as 
income increases the frequency of purchase increases rapidly, so that 
at the three highest income levels 7 percent of the families purchased 
a new car during the year. The average expenditure per family 
increased from a little more than $7 to about $45, a sixfold increase in 
car purchase with only a doubling in income. 


TABLE 4.—Estimated Average Purchases of Automobiles by Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers in Large Cities 


[5,500,000 families; 12 months during the period 1934-36] 




















New cars Used cars 

ei: Crease: eg % ria 7 All Cars, 

; : “ ete . Sesuep arenes 

ncome class . verage | expendi- verage | expendi- | expendi- 

det ond expendi- | ture per an wand expendi- | ture per | ture per 

P in ture per | family P ro ture per | family | family! 

B family ! | purchas- B family ! | purchas- 
ing! ing! 

pI Pee ee 2.9 $15.32 | $528.28 9.3 $20.96 | $227.83 $36. 28 
EEE Sires See ee 0 0 0 4.2 4.41 105. 96 4. 4) 
— as TSE 0 0 0 5.3 9. 58 181. 23 9. 58 
$1,200-61,00.............-....- 2.5 7.13 | 283.09 7.2| 16.35 | 227.90 23. 48 
MI SE 3.0 15. 82 535. 41 11.5 26. 85 232. 70 42. 67 
i "| SERS eee 5.4 33. 25 618. 13 14.2 33. 77 237. 63 67. 02 
RR a il eae iy 6.8 41.37 611. 53 14.0 36. 95 264. 13 78. 32 
Rea 7.2 45. 44 628. 77 13.0 33. 51 258. 35 79. 95 
8 eae 6.9 44. 39 643. 10 10. 6 24. 08 227. 95 68. 47 


























! Net expenditure; i. e., gross purchase price minus trade-in allowance. 


Used-car purchase was much more frequent among families in this 
group than new-car purchase. Even at the lowest income levels, 
4 percent of the families purchased used cars. Frequency of used-car 
purchase increased with income but not so rapidly as new-car pur- 
chase. For the three highest income levels the frequency of used- 
car purchases declined, clearly reflecting a shift from used to new 
cars. 


Volume of Savings 


There remains for consideration the volume of saving of these 
families of wage earners and clerical workers, as contrasted with their 
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purchases of consumer goods and services for current family living. 
Since savings, for the economy as a whole, constitute a deferral of 
consumption, the figures on this subject are of special interest. 

The data on savings of the sample of families surveyed in 1934-36 
were not obtained simply by subtracting expenditures from income. 
The families were asked to report in detail any increases or decreases 
for the year in investments or debts, that is, the net extent of previous 
obligations paid off, new obligations incurred, withdrawal from 
reserves or addition to reserves. (See Savings of Wage Farners and 
Clerical Workers in Monthly Labor Review, July 1940.) 

Using the reported figures on savings as such from the families 
surveyed in 1934-36 as the basis for the estimates, the data shown in 
table 5 were obtained. 


TasLe 5.—Estimated Aggregate Savings of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Large 

















Cities 
[5, 500, 000 families; 12 months during the period 1934—36] 
Aggregate net change in 
assets and liabilities 
| 
Income class | ' 
: Percent o 
Amount (in 
| thousands) — 
ae lt Ra ee PI +$63, 000 +0.8 
ee ees | 3, 500 he 
nc se ammadoos | —27, 700 —7.7 
A era ae —41, 800 —3.5 
cn nseedecerenentent’” = —1.0 
$1,500-$1,800__._.___- See ie | +1.1 
de cick a delved nia +56, 900 +3.5 
$2,100-$2,400__........._- ive tS nse ah 4 | +28, 900 +4.5 
$2,400-$2,700___..__ laa ako takotnin +15, 200 +4.0 
REE EE a Sr are +11, 400 +5.5 
CS SR aa +-20, 300 +6. 7 














The 3,000,000 families with incomes below $1,500 spent aggregate 
amounts in excess of their aggregate incomes to the extent of nearly 
$91,000,000. Their aggregate net use of credit or of previous savings or 
other reserves—in other words, their aggregate deficit—was thus over 
2% percent of their aggregate income. The 2,500,000 families with 
incomes above $1,500, on the other hand, spent less than their incomes 
and had an aggregate net saving of $153,700,000, or not quite 3 percent 
of their aggregate income. The aggregate savings of $63,000,000 
for the entire group of 5,500,000 families represented eight-tenths of 
l percent of their aggregate income and about 1 percent of the aggre- 





1 That such net change in assets and liabilities reported by a given family wher added to expenditures, 
did not always exactly equal its income is entirely understandable from the difficulties oi recalling in precise 
detail family expenditures over a year’s period. The discrepancy, if any, constituted a smal] amount of 
the year’s expenditures unaccounted for or a slight overestimate of expenditures. So long as this discrepancy 
was not greater than 5 percent of total income or expenditure in any individual case, the schedule was ac- 
cepted for tabulation and the discrepancy treated as a balancing difference. The net balancing difference 
for all families surveyed was less than’! percent. 
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gate national savings (estimated by the National Resources Co1- 
mittee at $5,978,000,000 for 1935-36). 


The Situation in 1940 


Had the survey been made in 1940, a somewhat larger number of 
families would have met the requirements for inclusion in the stud 
because of the improvement in the employment and relief situation 
as compared with the earlier period. Furthermore, the incomes of 
the families surveyed would undoubtedly have been higher in 194°). 
It is not possible to estimate just how many additional families would 
have been added to the 5,500,000 if the survey had been made in 1940); 
nor is it possible to judge exactly how many of the original number 
would have been removed by death or other changes in family com- 
position or by increase in earnings of clerical members of the family 
beyond the $2,000 limit. It is, however, possible to estimate with 
a fair degree of accuracy the extent of the increase in incomes whic}; 
the same or similarly situated 5,500,000 families received from 1934-36 
to 1940. An estimate can also be made of the disposition made by 
these families of these increased incomes. The estimates for 1940) 
are calculated from the figures obtained in 1934-36 with adjustments 
for economic changes which have taken place since that time. 


INCOME IN 1940 


It is estimated that the annual incomes of a similarly situated 
group of 5,500,000 families in 1940 aggregated $10,000,000,000, an 
increase of more than $1,500,000,000 over their annual incomes in 
1934-36. 

Total wage and salary payments in the United States increased 
about 25 percent from the date of the study to 1940.’ If it is assumed 
that the incomes of the 5,500,000 families increased by the same 
percentage an estimate is obtained of $10,600,000 for their aggregate 
income in 1940. This figure represents the probable outside limit of 
the correct estimate. It should be reduced somewhat, however, to 
take account of the fact that some of this increase in wage and salary 
payments undoubtedly reflects increase in employment of families 
not originally eligible for inclusion in the study because of relie! 
status, low employment, or earnings and hence not included within 
the 5,500,000. Total nonagricultural employment increased about 
10 percent over the same period.’ If the extreme assumption is mad: 
that none of this increase in employment went to persons in the 5,500,- 





* Alternatively, the estimates presented in the remainder of this article may be thought of as relating to th: 
income and expenditures which the original 5,500,000 families would have enjoyed if conditions of 1940 ha 
prevailed in 1934-36. 

? According to national income estimates of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

* According to the estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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families, but an appropriate increase in their wage rates is allowed 
undoubtedly the extent of increase in their income is understated. 
h an assumption gives an estimate of $9,500,000,000, which repre- 
ts the lower reasonable limit of a correct estimate.’ It can be 
‘ed with some assurance that the true figure for the 1940 income of 

5,500,000 families lies somewhere between $9,500,000,000 and 
$10,600,000,000. It is recognized that estimates such as these under 
discussion can at best be only approximations. For convenience, 
therefore, an intermediate figure of an even $10,000,000,000 has been 
used as the estimate of the aggregate income of 5,500,000 families 
in 1940. 

The estimated distribution of the $10,000,000,000 among the 
5,500,000 families in 1940 is shown in table 6. This distribution has 
been computed on the assumption that the relative positions of the 
5,500,000 families remained the same in 1940 as in 1934-36; 1. e., that 
the degree of inequality in the distribution of their income was the 
same in both periods. Corresponding figures for 1934-36 were shown 
in table 1. 


















TaBLE 6.—Estimated Family Income of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Large’ 
Cities, 1940 


[5, 500, 000 families] 





| ie . 
| Families | Aggregate income 


| Pereent of 


Annual net family income 


Amount (in | Percent of 








| Number total thousands) total 

All families _ . __ ....| 5,500,000 | 100.0 | $10, 000, 000 100. 0 
$500-$600_ __- , I i a ‘ 

$400-$900. _. _- ete | 212, 000 | 3.9 166, 300 1.7 
$900-$1,200_ __ a 633, 000 | 11.5 675, 200 6.8 
$1,200-$1,500.- 1, 020, 000 | 18.6 1, 381, 700 13.8 
$1,500-$1,800___ 1, 098, 000 | 20.0 | 1, 805, 100 18.0 
$1,800-$2,100____ ’ 946, 000 17.3 | 1, 836, 300 18, 4 
$2,100-$2,400____ : 766, 000 13.8 | 1, 711, 500 17.1 
$2,400-$2,700____ rise hy 414, 000 7.5 1, 041, 900 10.4 
$2,700-$3,000___. — ‘ ; 171, 000 3.1 492, 700 4.9 
$3,000 and over__-_-__- Sy iltin Ss) od a 239, 000 | 4.3 889, 300 8.9 








Increase in real income.—The cost of living for this group of families 
had risen 2.6 percent from 1934-36 to 1940, and the increase in their 
real income has not therefore been so great as in their money income 
over this period. Of the $1,631,000,000 increase in money income $218,- 
000,000 was required to compensate for increased living costs and the 
remainder, $1,413,000,000, represented the amount of money available 
for the purchase of additional goods and services. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES, 1940 


The estimated current expenditures of these 5,500,000 families in 
1940 aggregated $9,736,000,000. Their expenditures for food alone, 





* The estimate of $9,500,000,000 is obtained by the following calculation: x84 billion=9.5 billion 
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it is estimated, accounted for $3,181,000,000 (table 7). Housing ex- 
pense probably totaled about $1,568,000,000, and an additiona| 
$642,000,000 was estimated as spent for fuel, light, and refrigeration. 


The third largest category of expenditure was for clothing, which it js 
estimated, took $1,113,000,000. 


TasLe 7.—Distribution of Estimated Aggregate Expenditures of Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers in Large Cities, 1940 


[5,500,000 families] 

















Amount Per- Amount | Per- 
Item (in thou-| cent of Item (in thou- | cent of 
sands) total | sands) total! 
C(O 7a a on. 70.500 100.0 || Other transportation_-...__.___- . $249, 500 2.6 
| Personal care.._..._.............] 196,300 2.0 
EE Re ip 3, 181, 400 32.7 || Medical care........._.___- __.-| 380,100 3.9 
FASC ees: 1, 113, 100 11.5 || Recreation. _.__.._._- adem 557, 100 ; 
ht TE RT Ae 1, 568, 200 16.1 || Formal education.__...___- aN. 52, 900 5 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration....| 641, 500 4 i... SEE eS ee 46, 800 5 
Other household operation......| 389, 400 4.0 || Community welfare_____.___- 127, 000 1.3 
a and equipment....| 386, 100 4.0 _ ae Se eee 179, 300 1.8 
Automobiles: Se It cantucemecnan 49, 800 
RR pep rere 262, 400 2.7 
Operation and maintenance | 355, 000 3.6 























Recreation usually claims the next largest part of total expendi- 
tures. Of the income estimated for 1940, $557,000,000 would go for 
the purchase of reading matter, tobacco, admissions to movies, spec- 
tator sports, and other entertainments, equipment for games, cameras, 
and other hobbies; $389,000,000 for household operation; and 
$386,000,000 for housefurnishings and equipment. Medical-care 
expenditures are estimated to have aggregated $380,000,000 for the 
year. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of automobiles is estimated 
at $355,000,000 for these families in 1940. The figure covers chiefly 
gasoline, oil, tires, and tubes. Purchase of automobiles, it is estimated, 
took approximately $262,000,000 (for further discussion of automobile 
purchases in 1940, see p. 62). This figure was greater than that for 
total costs for transportation by all means other than the family car. 
The aggregate was $250,000,000 for this purpose. 

It is estimated that $196,000,000 was spent for personal care. Gifts 
and contributions to relatives or others outside the economic family 
took $179,000,000; direct income, personal property and poll taxes. 
contributions to religious organizations, community chests, and other 
contributions to the community welfare took another $127,000,000; 
direct expense for formal education amounted to $53,000,000; voca- 
tional expenses, largely union dues, to $47,000,000; while other 
miscellaneous expenditures accounted for $50,000,000. 

If spending continues to follow the same general pattern at various 
income levels in 1940 as in 1934-36, it may be estimated that with an 
increase between the two periods of $1,600,000,000 in money incom: 
received by this group of families, there was an increase in tota! 
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current spending of about $1,400,000,000. Thus, a 19-percent in- 
crease in Income was accompanied by only about a 17-percent increase 
in spending (for a discussion of increase in saving see p. 62). 

This increase in their family expenditures was not evenly divided 
among the various categories of consumption (table 8). The largest 
absolute increase, estimated at over a third of a billion dollars, went 
for food. Clothing took the second largest increase, an estimated 
$221,000,000. Large shares of the increased spending also went for 
housing, recreation, automobile operation and maintenance, house- 
hold operation, furnishings and equipment, automobile purchase, and 
medical care. The smallest absolute increases went for vocational 
expense, formal education, and miscellaneous expenditure. 

With an average income increase of 19 percent, and with many 
families moving into higher income brackets, expenditures for four 
spending categories showed increases of 30‘percent or more. These 
were the expenses for which very little is left over after necessaries are 
taken care of on a limited budget—gifts, formal education, vocation, 
and miscellaneous expense. Spending categories which usually 
increase more as income goes up and which are estimated to have 
increased by 20 to 30 percent (more than proportionate to the increased 
income) were automobile purchase, operation and maintenance, 
clothing, recreation, and household operation (exclusive of fuel, light, 
and refrigeration). ‘The least expansion was probably in fuel, light, 
and refrigeration and in housing expenditures. Expenditure for food 
though extremely large in absolute amount, no doubt showed the next 
least relative expansion. 


TaBLe 8.—Distribution of Estimated Increase in Aggregate Expenditures of Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in Large Cities 


[5,500,000 families; 1940 compared with 1934-36] 























| Increase from 1934-36 to 1940 

Increase as 

lem percins ausest:| "Sonatbenee” 

: ercen IStri- penaiftures 

—— ds) bution of in 1934-36 

the increase 
a Bae Ean nes aE pein. $1, 396, 500 100. 0 16.7 
a  canane eaaicnedamendiad 389, 400 27.9 13.9 
+? Tie Pa eres schemata sakes 221, 400 15.9 24.8 
Dee en eek. ae oonhneds 144, 400 10.3 10. 1 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration ___- a4 56» aaa 46, 200 3.3 7.8 
Other household operation... _-___. TOO a as Pde Ke 69, 100 4.9 21.6 
Furnishings and equipment_...._.._................--. 57, 000 4.1 17.3 
Automobiles: 

ES ee See 68, 900 4.9 35. 6 
Operation and maintenance__._..__.___..___.____-. 67, 500 4.8 23.5 
TE EE a PRES 32, 700 2.8 18.9 
 ° Sai ARE ae hPa ME Poe ON 30, 100 2.2 18.1 
3 SMM ee 53, 900 3.9 16 5 
eR LT ened 104, 600 7.5 23. | 
 atrendintsinnenenaiceenedteenmntoene | 13, 600 i.0 34.6 
en eccemencnsagmeehme 12, 700 .9 37.2 
Community welfare......._____. : | 21, 400 1.5 20.3 
a RR ‘ected, stented 45, 100 3.2 33. 6 
Other items..................- al~sieeanalties | 11, 500 .8 30.0 
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BASIS OF ESTIMATES OF CHANGES ACCOMPANYING INCREASED INCOME 


The data presented in previous articles have shown the difference s 
in the relative importance of purchases of goods of different types | 
certain income levels. It is important to bear in mind the fact that 
those figures at each income level represent the expenditures of 
different families at approximately the same period. They do not 
show the expenditures of the same family as it rose or fell in the 
income scale. Students have long recognized the importance of data 
on the disbursements of the same families over a consecutive perioi(, 
but the expense in time and energy of such a study and the difficulties 
in finding families which would be representative in other ways, year 
after year, have prevented its being made. , 

For the purpose of the present estimates of changes in spending and 
saving with changes in income, it has been assumed that families 
moving into a higher income bracket would, on the average, dis- 
tribute their purchases as did the families who actually had the 
higher incomes at the period of the earlier survey, thus assuming 
that no marked change in consumption habits had occurred in the 
interval.” This assumption is likely to be less true to fact during a 
short period when incomes increase suddenly, but probably closely 
approaches the truth when there is a period of time for adjustment 
to the new spending level. The adjustment period varies for each 
commodity, probably being longest for housing. 

In estimating the changes in expenditures from 1934-36 to 1940, it 
was assumed that price changes over the period had not been great 
enough to make a significant difference in family spending patterns for 
these major categories of consumer goods and services. The Bureau's 
index of cost of-goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaric« 
clerical workers had shown an increase of 2.6 percent between the 
two periods. There were, however, considerable differences in the 
price movements of the different categories most important in the 
family budget. Food costs were down 2 percent as compared with: 
their level in 1934-36, and the fuel, electricity, and ice group was down 
1 percent. Miscellaneous items had increased by 3 percent, clothing 
by 5 percent, and housefurnishings by 6 percent over the same time 
interval. The greatest change of all was in rents, which had shown a 
10-percent increase since the period of the investigation, when rents 
were still depressed because of the drop in income during the period 
of the discussion. 

In the absence of a new field survey which would show the actua! 
distribution of expenditures by families presented with choices under 





1” The few studies which have been made of changes in total purchases with changes in aggregate incom: 
over a period of time confirm estimates made on the foregoing assumption. See National Resources Com- 
mittee, Patterns of Resource Use, Washington, 1939; and Factors Governing Changes in Domestic Aut: 
mobile Demand, in The Dynamics of Automobile Demand, by C. F. Roos and Victor yon Szeliski, Ne 
York, 1939, 
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somewhat altered price relationships, it was assumed that the average 
distribution of family expenditures among the major consumption 
categories at given income levels had not changed greatly between 
1934-36 and 1940. 

The procedure in making the expenditure estimates for 1940 was to 
work from the altered income distribution. Families at a given 
money income level were assumed to have made the same average 
money expenditures for a given category of consumption in 1940 as did 
the families at that money income level in 1934-36. In effect this 
practice assumed that with changes in price, quantities taken will be 
altered in such a way that expenditures will remain the same. It is 
recognized that this assumption does not entirely conform with 
actuality. It seems preferable, however, to the assumption that 
quantity taken would remain the same regardless of price. The latter 
assumption has been discarded, and with it the procedure of adjusting 
the average expenditures at each income level in 1934-36 by an amount 
equal to the index change in cost, before multiplying by the number 
of families estimated to be at that income level in 1940. The assump- 
tion made is borne out by observations of field agents in 1934-36 
with respect to food expenditures. This was a period of rising food 
prices, but housewives frequently reported that a given sum, such as 
$10 per week, was set aside for groceries, and this amount was spent 
regardless of shifts in individual food prices over the year covered by 
the schedule. 

The rise of 17 percent in housing expenditures estimated as the 
result of the higher incomes in 1940 more than meets the 10-percent 
increase in rental charges which occurred between 1934-36 and 1940. 

About a third of the families in the group were home owners. 
Since the decline in the costs of home owners was much less than the 
decline in costs for renters from 1929 to 1933, it seems unlikely that 
the advance in the fixed charges of home owners or their maintenance 
costs was as great as the advance in rents between 1934-36 and 1940. 
The estimate of housing expenditures in 1940 does not, however, 
allow for as much improvement in the amount of housing space, and 
in the quality of the housing facilities of the group, as would be pro- 
vided for in the quality and quantity of food or clothing estimated as 
purchased. It suggests, nevertheless, that better housing would 
have been found if the families surveyed had been visited in 1940 
rather than in 1934-36. 

In the absence of a new field survey there is no positive basis for 
estimating to what extent, in view of rising rents, families whose 
incomes had increased would have purchased homes or moved to 
better quarters instead of increasing savings, or expenditures for 
other types of goods and services to the extent estimated. Conse- 

325858—41——5 
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quently, a 17-percent increase in housing expenditure should hy» 
regarded as a minimum. 


AUTOMOBILE PURCHASES IN 1940 


At the same rate of spending for cars as prevailed in 1934-36, by 
1940 the number of new cars purchased by these families would hay, 
been about 243,000, an increase of more than 80,000 cars or 50 percent 
more than their purchases in 1934-36. Total new-car sales for ql] 
families in the country had increased by about 700,000 from 1934-34 
to 1940, an increase of a little more than 25 percent. Although this 
group had accounted for only 5 percent of the sales of new cars in 
1934-36, these estimates indicate that they probably accounted for 
well over 10 percent of the additional 700,000 cars sold in 1940. 

By 1940 their used-car purchases, estimated in the same way, had 
probably increased to approximately 629,000 cars, an increase of 
about 130,000 over 1934-36. Whereas their new-car purchases had 
increased by more than 50 percent, used-car purchases had increase 
only about 30 percent over this period. 

This analysis indicates that these families of wage earners and 
clerical workers in large cities constitute a marginal group with 
respect to automobile purchases. The effect of income changes on 
their new-car purchases are much more pronounced than they are fo: 
the population at large. When incomes increase, their purchases o! 
new cars increase much more sharply than do those of the country ai 
large and, conversely, when incomes decrease their new-car purchases 
are much more sharply curtailed.” 


SAVINGS Im 1940 


If the same pattern of saving at successive income levels had been 
followed by these families in 1940 as in 1934-36, with the turning 
point from average deficit to average surplus occurring at the sam: 
income level, the aggregate net savings of the group would have been 
$222,000,000 as shown in the accompanying statement. The esti- 
mates indicate that for this group savings are more than three times 
as great when incomes increase by one-fifth. The prime reason fo: 
this great increase in savings is the movement of families upward in 
the income scale, with a larger proportion in 1940 having incomes 
above $1,500, the point in the income scale at which the families 
surveyed in 1934-36 began to show a surplus. The estimates ind)- 
cate further that 10 percent of the increased incomes of this urban 
group went into: savings, and 90 percent into current expenditures 





1! This corresponds to the experience of the industry from 1929 to 1932 when it found that automobh |: 
sales to wage earners declined mach more markedly than for the population as a whole. See Behavior 
the Automobile Industry in the Depression, by John W. Scoville, [Detroit ?], 1936, pp. 5-7. 
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The National Resources Committee, making estimates for a hypo- 
‘hetical situation resembling the actual increase in national income 
from 1934-36 to 1940, estimated that in the entire population 25 


percent of the increase would be allotted to savings. 


Aggregate net 
change in assets 
and liabilities 
(in thousands) 


All families_ —------- + $223, 100 
$500-$600.......-.--.- ' : —100 
$600-—$900 - - - - , — 13, 100 
$900—$1,200___- - - . — 23, 400 
$1,200—$1,500- - . - 13, 300 
$1,500-$1,800- _ _ - +-20, 900 
$1,800—$2,100- _ _ - +64, 300 
$2,100—$2,400-_ - - +- 72, 000 
$2,400—$2,700-_. +42, 600 
$2,700—$3,000 _ - as + 18, 000 
$3,000 and over-- -- P +55, 200 


Within a given money-income class, the average savings per family 
are assumed to be the same at both periods. It seems likely that, 
with the increasing security of employment, families in 1940 had 
creater confidence than in 1934-36 in making future commitments. 
Data from trade sources indicate more than a 25-percent increase in the 
volume of installment sales from 1935 to 1940, and a liberalization in 
the terms of such sales. To the extent that the 5,500,000 families 
in 1940 were making new commitments of this sort, in excess of their 
paying off of similar obligations carried over from preceding years, 
the savings figures indicated in the preceding tabulation should be 
reduced.” On the other hand, there may have been other factors 
working in an opposite direction. The burden of contributions to 
unemployed relatives, which was substantial in 1934-36, had undoubt- 
edly eased by 1940, with a consequent tendency to lower the average 
withdrawal from reserves of families at comparable income levels. 
In the absence of comprehensive family living surveys for years since 
1936, no final statement on this point is possible. 


Probable Future Changes in Expenditures 


The aggregate amount of the changes in spending resulting from 
the increased incomes of these 5,500,000 families since 1936 is of con- 
siderable importance. For the purpose of anticipating probable fu- 
ture demands, the relative importance and the direction of the esti- 





" For the definition of savings used in thisinvestigation see p. 55. Purchase of all durable goods except 
houses were treated as current family expenditures. Payments on principal of mortgage for purchase of a 
home were treated as savings. The lack of availability of data on different rates of depreciation for various 
types of durable goods made it impracticable to take account of their capital value. It is recognized that, 
to the individual, purchase of durable goods on the installment plan, may appear an investment. With- 
out 8 complete accounting of his capital position, however, obligations due on such purchases must be con- 
sidered a liability. They were so treated in the current investigation. 
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mates of change are of even more significance than the dollar amount. 
To the extent that no great changes occur in relative costs of various 
parts of the family budget, the shifts in consumption to be anticipated 
during the next few years as a result of wage payments growing oy 
of the defense program will be similar to those estimated as having 
occurred between the years of the survey and 1940. Not only wi 
the changes in consumption for these 5,500,000 families be likely to 
continue in the directions indicated if their incomes increase further. 
but the volume will be swelled by purchases made by other families 
formerly on relief, or having incomes below $500, whose members are 
being reabsorbed into the labor market. 

Even if no material price changes occur, it still seems clear that 
‘food expenditures will continue to show the greatest absolute in- 
creases, thus benefiting the farmers. Clothing demands, purchases 
of automobiles, and recreational demands will increase considerably, 
as well as demands for furnishings and equipment, housing, and 
medical care. 

The expenditure patterns presented in this report are based on the 
manner in which families of wage earners and clerical workers dis- 
posed of their incomes during 1934-36. These patterns have indi- 
cated a standard of comfort which far exceeds that of almost all other 
countries of the world, even though they show room for improvement 
when compared with generally accepted American standards. We 
have seen that 73 percent of these families spent enough for food to 
purchase a “minimum-cost adequate diet.’”’ According to analyses 
of the United States Bureau of Home Economics for a sample of the 
families surveyed, the diets actually consumed were rated good or 
fair (meeting in all respects what are now considered average mini- 
mum dietary requirements in the United States not only for calories 
and proteins but also for minerals and vitamins) among 40 to 60 
percent of the families surveyed in different regions. The best figure 
(60 percent of the families with fair or good diets) was for white 
families in Pacific coast cities, and the worst (36 percent with good 
or fair diets) for Negro families in the South. Seventy-eight percent 
of families surveyed in 1934-36, a little over three out of four, had 
all of the housing facilities generally regarded as standard in modern 
American housing. On the other hand, few families spent for medica! 
care amounts judged necessary, on the average, to meet normal 
medical requirements. 

Fuller employment and increasing wage incomes in the last few 
years since the survey was made have undoubtedly made improve- 
ments in the situation of these families of city workers. 

It seems clear that the primary efforts of the country for the nex! 
few years at least will be devoted to the expansion of the national 
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defense. The most urgent requirements of this group of moderate- 
‘income families and others at even lower economic levels can no doubt 
be met in large part without any interference with the defense effort. 
Actual and potential supplies of many food materials are ample for 
demands now anticipated. 

in the fields of clothing, furniture, housing, and automobiles, supplies 
and possibilities of expansion are somewhat more limited. Accord- 
ingly, as the defense program advances, some changes will undoubtedly 
occur in family purchases at the income levels under consideration 
in this article. 

The defense program will also undoubtedly cause changes which 
will alter the applicability of the savings estimates presented here. 
The survey made in 1917-19 showed a much greater saving in pro- 
portion to income than the recent survey, largely because of the 
widespread purchasing of Liberty bonds and thrift stamps in the 
earlier period in contrast to the deficits accumulated in the period 
just prior to the study made in 1934-36. Now that incomes are 
increasing because of fuller employment and rising wage levels, and a 
popular war-savings program is again being offered to the public, 
savings will probably again be made in considerably higher relative 
volume than in those years immediately following the depression. 
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VACATION POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The granting of annual vacations with pay to wage earners, whicl; 
was rare at the time of the last war, is now a common practice and suc}, 
plans have rapidly become more liberal in the past few vears, Also, in 
many companies the vacation plans are subject to negotiation and are 
incorporated in union agreements. The necessity for maintaining hich 
production levels for national defense raises the question of the effec 
of this requirement on the vacation policies of different companies 
A recent study ' by the National Industrial Conference Board reveale: 
that vacation problems had arisen in about 25 percent of 246 compo- 
nies surveyed, while in a number of companies the management was 
not sure at the time the study was made whether or not difficulties 
would arise, since there was uncertainty regarding future productio. 
requirements, union demands, and the attitude or possible action o! 
Government agencies concerning vacation policy. More than two- 
thirds of the companies, however, stated that no unusual problen 
had arisen and none was expected. 

The types of industries which had been most affected by vacatio) 
problems resulting from heavy production demands were those en- 
gaged in manufacturing metals, electrical equipment, machinery 
machine tools,-and various other metal products, while little or no 
difficulty had yet been experienced by companies in the petroleum. 
textile, paper, and food industries. 

In those companies which felt it would be impossible to carry out 
their regular vacation plans this year the problem was principall) 
that of finding what adjustments could be made without suspending 
vacations altogether. In a few large organizations announcement ha: 
been made that defense work would require payment for vacations 
without giving time off for a vacation, but most of the companies 
were hoping to avoid this step. In many instances the view was 
expressed by executives that the vacations were needed because 0! 
the fact that workers have been under pressure for some time and ma\ 
be under even more pressure in the coming year. 

Vacation policies must be formulated, even under normal conditio1- 
well in advance of the vacation season, especially since, with policie- 








! National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. Vacation Policy and National Defense, New York, 1\' 
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becoming more liberai, a large proportion of the working force has 
become eligible for vacation rights. This extension of the vacation 
right to a large proportion of a working force requires usually that 
dividual vacations be staggered over a considerable period of time 

in some cases, throughout the entire year. The granting of vacations 
under present conditions presents a problem not alone vo defense 
industries, however, as companies not directly engaged upon defense 
work find their forces reduced by the loss of key men to the armed 
services and to the primary defense industries as well as on account 
of the present shortage of skilled labor. Although che effects of the 
employment situation upon this year’s vacation problem vary among 
companies, it is evident they may become more serious next year 
under an accelerated defense program. 

Vacation plans in a number of companies have contained a provision 
allowing emplovees the choice of remaining at work and receiving 
allowances in lieu of time off, and ia some union agreements it is 
specified that if production demands require it the management may 
exercise the option of canceling vacations and paying earned allow- 
ances. In companies having such plans or agreements no particular 
problem is presented. ; 


Changes in Vacation Plans 


The vacation plans of 22 of the reporting companies had been liber- 
alized by reducing eligibility requirements, granting longer vacations, 
or calculating vacation pay on a more liberal basis. These changes 
were the result of better profits, union negotiation, or the desire of 
management to bring their policies into line with other companies in 
the industry. However, in 6 of these companies production demands 
for national defense were such that it would be necessary either to 
grant employees the option of remaining at work and receiving vaca- 
tion pay, or to require them to do so. 

Nineteen other companies had found it necessary to make certain 
changes in their vacation plans. Six companies which normally gave 
vacations to employees during a plant shut-down planned either to 
stagger vacations, encourage the employees to accept the option of 
extra pay in lieu of time off, or, in one case, give a few days at a time 
rather than the whole vacation at once. In four companies the vaca- 
tion period had been extended over a longer time, two of these com- 
panies granting employees the option of remaining at work and receiv- 
ing vacation pay. In 4 cases vacations were definitely suspended, 
with eligible employees receiving vacation pay. In two cases the 
modified plan applied only to employees who were eligible for 2 weeks’ 
vacation, one of these companies requiring that employees take only 
| week at a time, and the other granting 1 week’s vacation and 1 
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week’s vacation allowance. One company had changed its plan of 
staggered vacations to a shut-down; one company had made no change 
except to cancel the privilege of extra time off without pay during {hp 
vacation period; and one company, after negotiation with the union. 
changed its plan to provide that if an employee is not granted a vaca- 
tion in 1941 he will be paid one and one-half times the vacation money 
to which he was entitled, on January 2, 1942. 


Possible Changes Outlined 


Of 26 companies replying to a question as to possible changes in 
vacation policy, 12 companies expected that vacations would be 
eliminated and a cash allowance paid, and in 5 instances employees 
would be offered the option of a vacation or a vacation allowance. 
In the remaining companies a change would be made from a plant 
shut-down to staggered vacations, or the opposite plan adopted of 
shutting down the plant instead of staggering vacations, or vacations 
would be postponed until later in the year. 

Because there was doubt among executives as to the Government's 
attitude toward vacation policies, an inquiry addressed to the Office 
of Production Management brought the suggestion that in firms hay- 
ing vacation policies which might interfere with their ability to meet 
defense schedules the workers might be paid for vacations whether 
taken or not, or the vacation period might be delayed until some future 
date and the vacation time allowed to accumulate over a period of 
more than 1 year, thus following the system that is in practice in the 
Federal Government. It was also stated that where, for reasons of 
health, the employee requires a rest, vacations should not be denied. 


Service Requirements and Length of Vacations 


An analysis of the service requirements and vacation allowances in 
the 246 companies is based on information secured in a study made 
in 1940 and corrected for all changes reported in effect this year. 
Ninety-six companies had uniform-type plans, that is, the same vaca- 
tion allowance for all who have been employed a specified time, and 150 
had graduated plans, which grant vacations after a specified minimum 
length of service but increase the vacation for longer periods of service. 

Among the 96 companies having uniform-type plans, 52 gave | 
week’s vacation, and 5 gave 2 weeks, after 1 year of service; 24 gave 
1 week for service periods varying from 2 to 5 years; and 1 gave 2 
weeks after 5 years. In the remaining 14 companies, varying allow- 
ances were given for service of 6 months or less. 

In the graduated plans, followed by 150 companies, the minimum 
allowance is granted after 1 year’s service in approximately 50 percent 
of the plans, after 2 to 5 years’ service in 25 percent, and after ‘ 
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months’ service or less in the remaining plans. One week is granted as 
th: minimum vacation period in 52 percent of the plans; 1 day or less 
in 26 percent; and 2 or 3 days in the remaining 22 percent. Service 
rej uirements which entitle employees to the maximum vacation allow- 
ance vary more widely, ranging from 1 to 25 years. However, slightly 
more than two-thirds of the companies (102) grant the maximum 
allowance before, or at the completion of, 5 years’ service. One week 
is the maximum vacation given by 50 companies, 14 weeks by 3 
companies, and 2 weeks by 89 companies. Only 8 companies grant 
more than 2 weeks’ vacation, and this after service ranging from 10 
to 25 years. 


POOP POOS 
RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 


THE employment of aliens in private industry on Government 
contracts is restricted by law in only a few instances. The most 
important restrictions are that “in the manufacture of aircraft and 
parts for the Government and ‘in the performance of secret, confi- 
dential, or restricted Government contracts,’ no alien may ‘be per- 
mitted to have access to the plans or specifications or the work under 
construction or to participate in the contract trials without the written 
consent beforehand’ of the Secretary of the Government department 
concerned.” 

Possibly under the impression that the legal restrictions are more 
extensive than they are, employers have gone far beyond the legal 
requirements, according to a report issued early this year by the 
Social Security Board.' The widespread character of this practice is 
shown in table 1, based on data from 11,954 establishments employing 
3,133,648 workers. Of the industries listed in this tabulation, 
citizenship is required legally only im aircraft and parts. However, 
certain individual plants making professional and scientific instru- 
ments, and certain types of machinery “‘might also come under the 
law.” As may be noted from the table, “the citizenship requirement 
is far more extensive than this. Granting that special precaution 
may be desired by the employers in some industries in which citizen- 
ship is not a legal requirement, as for example, fireworks (more 
specifically, powder) and industrial chemicals, there does not appear 
to be any justification for such a general prohibition of noncitizens’’ 
as prevailed at the time the survey referred to was made. 








' United States. Federal Security Agency. Social Security Board. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Labor Shortages and the Restriction of Employment to Citizen Workers. Washington, 1941. 
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Tasie |.—Citizenship as a Requirement for Employment in Selected Defense Industrie, 
in Hirings Anticipated for Period November 1, 1940, to January 1, 194] ! 








‘Hires’ to take pla 


tween November | 
and January 1, 194! 


‘ 
$4 


Industry 


Employers’ Percent r 
estimate of | quiring 
number zenshi} 
































Fireworks al . 222 Fi 
Aircraft and parts ? : ‘ 39, 847 9 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts ’ 290 9 
Industrial chemicals 5, 404 4 
Petroleum refining 1, 400 Mt 
Ship and boat building 6, 603 rv 
Automobiles and auto equipment , 9, 079 ; 
Primary alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals (excluding | 

aluminum) et 331 34 
Electrical machinery 7, 128 RR 7 
Aluminum products (including rolling and drawing) a P 382 wt 
Machinery (excluding electrical) . bet eer we 16, 404 7 
Professional and scientific instruments, photographic apparatus, and optical | 

goods 504 ) 
Nonferrous metal foundries (excluding aluminum) Se es 350 6S 
Fabricated plastic products (not elsewhere classified) ose 159 59 
Iron and steel_ cs ad 11, 910 5 
Industrial rubber goods E 626 57 
Lighting fixtures. : 372 
Railroad equipment t 2,111 
Models and patterns (excluding paper patterns) —_ =s 112 
Pressed or blown glassware (not elsewhere classified) scientific, technical, 

industrial, ete bad 141 2 
Hardwood distillation, charcoal, naval, and stores 327 19. ( 

{ 


Surgical supplies, equipment and orthopedic appliances : . 50 
Other industries ; 

























1 As reported by 11,954 employers to United States public employment offices. 
? Includes data from 1 employer of 14,000 workers, who indicated he would require 20,350 workers for th: 
12-month period beginning October 1940, all of whom would require citizenship. 







It is quite possible that some employers who report citizenship as 1 
requirement plan to employ aliens later, but wish merely to give 
job preference to citizens. The result of such procedure, however, 
is to make difficult the securing of workers by those establishments 
and industries in which citizenship is a necessary or legal requirement 
Take, for example, the aircraft industry. If the metal and machinery 
industries would be less strict about the hiring of aliens, the aircraft 
industry, which is seriously in need of skilled and semiskilled workers. 
would find the task of recruiting labor considerably easier. When 
these industries for which it is not absolutely necessary to have citizen 
workers make citizenship a requirement for employment, it not only 
limits their own recruiting possibilities but also reduces the reserve 
available for the aircraft industry. 

' The fact that the restrictions concerning citizenship are different 
in different States is indicative of the arbitrariness of the exclusion of 
aliens. For instance, in the manufacture of railroad equipment, 
citizenship was a requirement for all hires anticipated between 
November 1, 1940, and January 1, 1941, in New York and Indian» 
but not in Missouri. The requirement of citizenship for employmen | 
in the machinery industry ranged from 58 percent of the anticipate: 
hires in New York to 24 percent in Maryland. 
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general, a survey of the State employment office reports shows citizenship 

rements are extensive in all industrialized areas. Throughout New England, 

tier of industrialized States from New York and New Jersey west through 

msin, and on the Pacific coasts, citizenship was generally specified in both 

se and nondefense industries. In other words, the restrictions are operating 

sely in those areas which have the greatest proportion of aliens and natural- 

| citizens and which are experiencing the greatest demand for labor, and where 

supply of labor in certain occupations ‘is approaching exhaustion. In the 

ith, in the Midwestern agricultural States, and in the Rocky Mountain area, 

where the number of aliens and naturalized citizens is relatively small, there 
has been no special emphasis on citizenship. 

The specifications of employers go much farther than the require- 
ment for citizenship, in some cases demanding that both parents be 
American born. In Connecticut some establishments will hire 
naturalized citizens except naturalized Italians or Germans, but will 
not hire first-generation American workers who are of Italian or 
German extraction. In September 1940, Massachusetts reported 
that citizenship was a requirement for hiring by many employers 
even when they were not engaged in defense production. In October, 
California reported that notwithstanding an increasing shortage of 
labor, employers in the rubber, steel, and auto industries (none of 
which was filling defense orders) were stipulating that the workers 
to be added to their labor force should be citizens. At the same period 
a report from Pennsylvania stated that employers in general had 
waived employment restrictions as to sex, age, physical examination, 
and even color, ‘but were still insisting upon citizenship. 

Table 2 gives the estimated number of alien gainful workers in 
the United States in 1940. Excluding those who were 65 years of 
age and over, the number of noncitizens gainfully occupied was 1,983,- 
000, of whom 1,715,000 were males. 


TasLe 2.—Estimated Alien Population 10 Years Old and Over, by Sex and by Number 
Gainfully Occupied, 1940 





Number of gainfully occupied aliens 


Number of - _ — aneem ~— 
aliens 10 

years old 

and over All ages 


Excluding Excluding 

persons 65, persons 60 

years and years and 
over over 


4, 668, 000 2, 322, 000 | , 983, 000 1, 751, 000 


2, 497, 000 2, 022, 000 , 715, 000 1, 505, 000 
1 


71, 000 300, 000 268, 000 246, 000 





_ 


It is also estimated that in 1940 aliens constituted 7 percent, or 
| in 14, of the male gainful workers in the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical occupations in the United States, and as high as 16.5 percent, 
or 1 in 6, of the male gainful workers in those occupations in New York 
State. The percentage for Connecticut was almost as high—16.0. 
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The percentages in the other 13 major industrial States ranged f) om 
2.5 in Missouri to 13.8 in Massachusetts, as reported in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Estimate of Proportion of Aliens Among Male Gainful Workers in M 
facturing and Mechanical Occupations in Specified Industrial States, 1940 








| Estimates of males gainfully occupied in manu! 
ing and mechanical occupations 





Aliens Approxi: 


ratio of ali 
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RR idcash bs en scisindd de cteespporenncidoote . 907, 000 








Connecticut _e dnbtateon 43, 700 
Massachusetts - - - : we 89, 000 
Rhode Island... _.....-. — ee date 13, 900 
New Jersey... - ; : 72, 300 
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12, 100 
78, 700 
55, 500 
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75, 000 
15, 100 
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Foreign Wartime Policies 


CLOTHES RATIONING IN GREAT BRITAIN! 


% 


MEN’S and women’s clothing, footwear, cloth, and knitting wool 
were made subject to rationing in Great Britain on June 1, 1941. 
The system will operate in the same manner as in the case of food 
rationing, the purchaser being required to furnish coupons issued to 
him by the British Government when making a purchase of any of the 
items subject to control. The object of this action was to obtain 
a fair distribution of available supplies. Exemptions include clothing 
of children under 4 years of age; second-hand clothing for adults; 
men’s and women’s hats; workmen’s overalls; hair nets; sewing 
thread; mending wool; shoelaces and ribbons and other fabrics less 
than 3 inches in width; and black-out cloth for windows. 

Each person is entitled to 66 clothing coupons yearly, for use within 
the year. Extra allotments are provided for persons who lose their 
clothing and footwear on account of enemy bombing. The cost of a 
particular article of clothing purchased does not affect the number of 
coupons required to make the transaction. For example, a woman 
must present 11 coupons for a new dress and a man 26 coupons for 
a suit. A list of rationed articles that may be bought by men and 
women, respectively, in 1 year follows: 


Sample Clothing Ration for Men and Women 





Men Women 


Number 
Item of 


coupons 





RetaBwscs 5403 nab genni siel \| ; da bs <b aecoddenmne 66 


i ew itcpinepes 14 
2 shirts oat he : ; 1] 


Underelothing- . ii a a 10 
1 pair of shoes ; : . || Skirt - é 

A reeelede poott Rerrene | Underclothing - -. 

Gloves and sear oA || 1 pair of shoes... ___-- 

| tie, 2 collars ‘ || 3 pairs of stockings _-__- 

On. oS necbarennennesn} || Handkercbiefs and gloves _- 





‘ Manchester Guardian, June 2, 1941. 
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LODGING, TRAINING, AND TRANSFER ALLOWANCEs 
OF BRITISH LABOR! 


CERTAIN of the allowances made to British workers who are ei: hye, 
undergoing training or transferred in the interest of the war ef{o;, 
have been changed recently and new ones have been authorized 
The major provisions are given in brief below. Administration 0; 
the funds to reimburse workers who are lodged, trained, and trans. 
ferred because of national requirements is carried on by the Ministry 
of Labor and National Service. The payments discussed apply jj 
war industries for which special schemes have not been set up. 
benefit, workers must have been transferred by an employment 
exchange or trade-union approved for this purpose. 


ow. Peet Ee Sor ee 
— aS Fxe 


Lodging Allowances 





A married man transferred to a new area may receive a lodging 
allowance of 3s. 6d. a night, including Sundays, as long as he main- 
tains his home in the location from which transferred. Wheu . 
man’s dependents join him, the allowance ceases. An equal payment 
may be made to an unmarried worker, man or woman, who has simils: 
family responsibilities. 




















Payments to Trainees 





Increasmg numbers of workers, especially women, are needed i: 
British munitions mdustries for trainmg to do work requiring 
greater or less degree of skill. Therefore, the Government has found 
it desirable to authorize payment to trainees under the Government 
training scheme that is broadly equivalent to what they would have 
received if entering into productive industry directly. Changes were 
made in the basis of payment effective March 31, 1941. 

Trainees who were not formerly regarded as under a contract o! 
service were paid allowances that varied according to the expenses 
they incurred durig training. For exampie, persons living at home 
were paid less while being trained than those who were paying for 
lodging. At present, trainees are regarded as under a contract o! 
service and receive a weekly wage. They are liable for health- and 
social-insurance contributions and are eligible for lodging allowances. 
éxactly as are ordinary workers. For workers 19 years of age and 
over in Government training centers, where the course normally lasts 
about 4 months, three training tests are authorized at monthly inter- 
vals. Upon passing each test men receive a wage increase of 5s. 
week and women 3s. Where shorter courses are given, these add 
tions to pay are not made. 











1 Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette for January (p. 6), March (pp. 51, 53), and April (p. 78) 1941. 
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ie basic rates of weekly allowances to trainees vary according ‘o 
sex, age, and number of dependents. The highest basic payment to 
men (aged 21 years and over) is 60s. 6d. weekly and for women 38s. 

he final month of training, after completion of the three successive 
tests, these men receive 75s. 6d. a week and women 47s. 

Young trainees under 19 years of age at Government training cen- 
ters and emergency training establishments also had their allowances 
raised on March 31. Males aged 18, but under 19, who are within 
daily traveling distance of their homes, receive 23s. weekly and those 
16 and under 18 years of age 17s. weekly. For females of correspond- 
ing ages the allowances are 21s. and 15s., respectively. If the young 
trainees live away from home, they are entitled to lodging allowances 
and a sum by way of pocket money. A free mid-day meal or a 
payment in lieu of food js also given. Increments of 2s. a week are 
added to the pay of young persons under 19 if they pass proficiency 
tests. This applies in Government training centers but not in 
emergency training establishments. 


Payments to Transferred Workers 


A system was introduced on February 24 whereby workers who are 
transferred from one district to another receive a ‘‘settling-in”’ grant. 
This payment is made if the worker is engaged in work of national 
importance and if he or she does not receive a lodging allowance. 
The amount of the grant for “‘settling-in”’ is 24s. 6d. at the end of the 
first week in the new employment. Women receive another 10s. at 
the end of the second week of employment. 

To assist workers in meeting the cost of rent, taxes, mortgage in- 
terest, or furniture storage in the home area, when they are unable to 
terminate liabilities before being transferred, a “continuing liability”’ 
allowance was provided, beginning on March 13. It is payable to 
workers who would ordinarily be eligible for a lodging allowance but 
are barred from receiving it because their dependents have joined 
them in the area to which they are transferred. Workers qualifying 
for the “‘continuing liability”? allowance have also been granted the 
right to obtain free fares to cover the cost of transporting their de- 
pendents to the place to which they are transferred. Thistis in addi- 
tion to the free traveling warrant for the first journey made by the 
employed worker to the new place of work and the payment for travel- 
ing time of 5s. (3s. for a worker under 16) if it lasts over 4 hours. 

Transferred workers may also borrow up to £1 from the employ- 
ment exchange on reaching the new area. This must be repaid out 
of the first week’s full pay in the new area. Government aid in mov- 
ing the workman’s family and furniture is granted, if it appears he 
will remain in the new location for a considerable length of time and it 
is desirable that his family come to live there. 
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TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE CANADIAN PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


A COMPREHENSIVE prvgram to build up a technically trair ed 
wartime working force has recently been put into effect by the pulp 
and paper industry in Canada.! 

More than 7 months ago a small committee was organized by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association to study the problems and 
possibilities of inaugurating a training scheme to replace men leaving 
the industry as a result of enlistments, transfers, and loans to under- 
takings engaged directly in filling war orders. 

Early in the investigation it became obvious that the pulp and 
paper industry could be helpful under war conditions by training men 
in mechanical trades beyond the normal and predictable demands o{ 
the indusury. 

An experimental program which was initiated by one of the smaller 
companies was expanded and developed by one of the largest estab- 
lishments into the plan which is now being carried on in 6 mills in 
eastern Canada with about 250 trainees. It seems probable that the 
plan will be generally adopted by the industry. 

The scheme stresses two basic features which it is hoped will be 
retained by any mill establishing a training program: (1) The selection 
of intelligent, interested trainees who will take advantage of the 
instruction, which should be oa an individual rather than on a group 
or class basis; (2) the scheme to be an integral part of the organiza- 
tion of the establishment and operated on a voluntary basis. ,Further- 
more, the interest and support of all line executives are considered req- 
uisite, as well as the cooperation of foremen and those skilled workers 
and executives Who act as me ators, advisers, or instructors. 

The present plan is briefly outlined as follows: 

A training director is appointed for each company or group of mills, who, under 
the chief engineer or other executive officer, and in cooperation with a training 
advisory board in each mill, exercises general direction and supervision of the scheme 
The advisory board consists of the mill manager as chairman, the plant enginee! 
as manager ot training, the personnel supervisor as secretary, and the mill engi- 


neer, master mechanic, steam superintendent, and electrical superintendent as 
the other members. 

Courses have been organized in machine-shop work, blacksmithing, pipe fitting, 
welding, millwrighting, tinsmithing, electrical work, and steam engineering. 1|»- 
structors are appointed from among the foremen and skilled tradesmen. Thos 
on salary act without extra pay, but instructors who are paid wages may be paid 
for this extra work at overtime rates (or as arranged). 


The trainees, who are all members of the plant force, are classified 
in 2 groups—“‘group A,” those who are regularly engaged in the main- 
tenance department and are following a course directly connected wit!) 
their day’s work; and ‘“‘group B,” those whose courses are not directly 





' Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, May 1941. 
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ed to their ordinary duties in the mill. Trainees in group A 

or may not get formal trade training in the shops, but receive 

ruction and are supervised on the job, and are transferred from job 

ob in order that the training may be highly effective. The workers 

‘rroup B attend special evening trade training classes in the shops 

twice a week for 3 hours each night. The instructors are selected 

skilled men who are supervised, according to the instruction they give, 

by the master mechanic, the electrical superintendent, or the super- 
intendent for steam engineering. 

Each trainee enrolls for 1 year’s correspondence with the Inter- 
national Correspondence School. Each course is specially planned 
for this particular scheme in cooperation with the training director. 
The training fee is $64.25 per man, which the company pays in advance 
and deducts from the trainee’s wages at the rate of $1.25 a week. 
Mentors or advisers selected from the executive and engineering 
personnel are designated to supervise the work of from 2 to 6 trainees, 
and it is the duty of each of these mentors to see that his trainees 
progress in a satisfactory way. Complete records of progress are kept 
and the lessons are mailed by the company. The employer also 
supplies small tools, and everything possible is done to arouse and 
hold the interest of everyone concerned. 

A new development, designed to energize and accelerate the training 
program, is the scheme under which approximately 40 maintenance 
shops in the larger mills are producing machined parts for machines, 
engines, ships, ete., which the war-production plants and shipyards 
find it advisable or necessary to have made in outside establishments. 
This not only intensifies war production by the utilization of skilled 
labor and machine tools previously used only for maintenance work, 
but it provides useful war employment for mechanivs and trainees 
in the maintenance shops. In plants in which two or more shifts are 
worked, it enables the management to provide more training and 
develop better mechanics in less time than was possible under the 
evening training system. 

Another development closely related to the training program and 
which could not continue without the use of trainees is the scheme 
under which the pulp and paper mills in the eastern part of the 
Dominion have made arrangements to delegate a few highly skilled 
mechanics from each mill to aid one of the more important war in- 
dustries in getting into production. At present more than 60 of these 
men are loaned for about 3 months, during which period “they will 
master the details of. various jobs and train others to carry on after 
they return to their regular jobs in the pulp and paper mills. They 
are being retained on the pay rolls of the mills during their absence 
and are paid at the rate for mechanics in the war industry, each mill 

325358—41_—-6 
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being reimbursed by the war industry for wages.’”’ The establishme | 
assisted also bears the expense of the worker’s travel and living 
allowances. 

The importance of this service to war production is obvious. | {s 
retardation of the work of the maintenance departments of the mills 
will be offset in part by replacing loaned men with semiskilled trainers. 


PPPPOOO 


WOMAN FARM-SERVICE VOLUNTEERS IN ONTARIO 


THE Province of Ontario has launched a campaign to secure woman 
help for farmers. Women are needed on fruit and vegetable farms: 
in fruit-pickers’ camps, as cooks, assistants, and camp mothers; and 
in canneries and packing houses. The women responding to this 
call are known as“ Farm Service Volunteers.”’ ! 

In her application for work on the land, a woman is requested to 
designate whether she would like to be considered as a farm worker or 
picker, a camp-house mother, a cannery or packing-house worker, or 
a camp assistant, and whether she wishes to live in a supervised camp, 
board in selected farm homes, or live at home and go to work each 
morning by streetcar, bus, bicycle, truck, ete. 

The Provincial Government makes provision for free transportation 
for bona fide workers to their place of employment on the following 
conditions: 






















1. That workers will state that they are going to work on a farm for a period 
of not less than 3 weeks. 
2. That transportation is good only for the going journey. 


3. That transportation is not available for workers from points outside of 
Ontario. 


In order to secure transportation a volunteer must apply for it in 
person through an employment service office, presenting an order 
stating where and when she is to be employed and the duration of 
employment. The order is issued by the Director of the Farm 
Service Force in Toronto. 

Requirements issued in connection with fruit and vegetable work 
specify that— 













1. All workers must be over 16 years of age and not over 45 years. 

2. Camps for women and girls working on the land are being established b) 
the Y. W.C. A. in cooperation with the Government of Ontario, the housing, 
food, and supervision being the responsibility of the Y. W. C. A. 

3. Each camp has its own staff of house mother and assistants. 

4. A Y. W.C. A. supervisor from the national headquarters visits each cam| 
regularly to act in an advisory capacity and to share the responsibility for main- 
taining standards. 














' Ontario. Department of Labor. Farm Service Force. Women’s Work on the Land Ottawa, 1% 
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Among the workers will be a Government secretary in each camp to arrange 
the workers at which farm they are to work. All requests from farmers ior 
i ers should be referred to her. 

' The majority will sleep in tents on single cots. A house or building will be 
tral tor cooking, eating, recreation, storing clothes, and for sleeping in case of 


ss. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in Fruit and 


Vegetable Work 


ise 
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The women in the Farm Service Force may pick, pack and ship 
fruit; weed, hoe, and gather vegetables; and prune, spray, and tie 
vines. 

When volunteers are on hourly rates, the minimum wage will be 
17; cents per hour. The more efficient workers will be paid higher 
rates. Minimum piece rates are as follows: 





















Cents 
Cherries, sweet_. - - w tees __. 6 quarts 8 
Cherries, sour, stemless___.___..._.._.__. 6 quarts_. 12% 
Currants, black -- - ------. ~: A tiebs..) 4 
Currants, red_ - - - Sine cae b sy, ect .- 4 
Raspberries__- _ - - ‘ -— > = 1% 
Strawberries - ----_---- . . 1 quart_-_- 114 


The working period will range from 9 to 10 hours per day, with 
overtime in emergencies. Once or twice in the season work on Sunday 
may be required, if fruit and weather conditions warrant such action. 

The Department of Labor will appoint district representatives to 
look after both employers’ and workers’ interests. These government 
agents will withdraw girl workers from farms which for any reason 
pay inadequate rates. They will also dismiss from the Farm Service 
Force “girls whose conduct or work is proved, after investigation, to 
be unsatisfactory.’”’ The district representative will cooperate with 
the camp secretary. 

Before going to camp all pickers should undergo a medical examina- 
tion and be “pronounced by family physician as physically fit for 
farm work.’’ As a precautionary measure, they should also be in- 
oculated against typhoid. 


Seasonal Work Period 












Planting begins in May and apple picking will be over in November. 
The majority of workers are required between June 10 and August 5 
and between August 15 and September 30. Priority will be given 
workers who register for the longest service. ‘The work period for 
which the applicant registers should be as long as possible; in no in- 
stance, will a worker be taken on for less than 2 weeks. Going fare 
will be allowed only for those who remain for at least 3 weeks. Appli- 
cants who can volunteer for 2 or 3 weeks only will be employed if they 
can serve during the above-mentioned peak periods. 
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First Farmerette Workers Recruited 


According to St. Catharine’s Standard of May 19, 1941, publis} eq 
in St. Catharine’s, Ontario, 20 girls from Hamilton, Toronto, a) 
Strathroy had started to work that day on Grantham Township fariis. 
inaugurating the Ontario Provincial Government farmerette sche:ne 
to relieve the wartime farm-labor shortage. 


POPPOOOS 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ASSUMES CONTROL OF 
MUNITIONS PLANT AT HAMILTON 


IN THE latter part of April the Dominion Government assumed con- 
trol of the Hamilton plant of the National Steel Car Corporation. 
Ltd., after that establishment had rejected a recommendation of a 
conciliation board constituted under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The following account of this action by the Government 
is given in the Canadian Labor Gazette of May 1941. 

The Associate Director General of Munitions in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, Mr. E. J. Brunning, was appointed controller 
of the Hamilton plant of the National Steel Car Corporation Limited, 
engaged in the manufacture of shells, etc., by Order in Council, 
April 29, 1941, P. C. 3040, to have the custody and control of the 
undertaking and, in the name of the company, to manage and carry 
on the operations of the plant. This was done on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Munitions and Supply, as a result of disputes 
referred to a board under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which led to a cessation of work by a substantial number of employees 
which seriously interrupted and impaired the production of munitions, 
following the failure of the company to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of an interim report of the Board, made on April 10, 1941. 
(The interim report of the Board and an outline of the strike appear 
in the above-mentioned issue of the Gazette.] Operations were fully 
renewed in the plant at 7 a. m. on the following day April 30. 

During the war from 1914 to 1918, owing to stoppages of work in 
coal mines in Alberta and the Crows Nest Pass area, British Columbia, 
a Director of Coal Operations was appointed, Mr. W. H. Armstrong 
of Vancouver, B.C. The Order in Council June 25, 1917, P. C. 1725, 
empowered the Director to make investigations respecting prices. 
wages, hours, and other conditions of labor and generally to contro! 
the operations of the collieries and coke ovens in the area known :s 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America. The owners and tlic 
management of the mines and coke-producing plants were required 
to comply with the orders of the Director, who was empowered to !['\ 
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wages and the selling price of coal and coke and take possession 0! 
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> an coal mine or coke-producing plant within the district. In 1918 
> th Fuel Controller of Canada, Mr. C. A. Magrath, was similarly 
appointed Director of Coal Operations for the Maritime Provinces 
: ow ng to disputes arising there. 


FORCED LABOR IN NORWAY 





































THE Government set-up in Norway, controlled by the German 
occupational authorities, issued a decree on March 27, 1941, prohibit- 
ing employers from discharging workers, and workers from quitting 
their jobs, without permission of the Government Labor Distribution 
Office. This prohibition is applied first to 19 industries and trades 
needful for military purposes of the German occupational forces. 


Aluminum plants (smelting works and industries connected with additional 
manufacturing processes). 

Mining (ore refining, smelting works, etc.). 

The German Defense Forces’ technical industries. 

Fish-net factories. 

Tanneries with more than 10 employees. 

Chemical factories. 

Leather factories with more than 10 employees. 

Radio and telephone industries (including cable industries and electro-optical 
industries). 

Ropewalks. 

Cement factories. 

Sack factories. 

Navigation. 

Shipyards (metal and wood shipyards). 

Shoe factories with more than 20 employees. 

Spinning works. 

Steel and iron foundries (including iron-alloy works). 

Rope factories. 

Arms and ammunition factories (including repair shops for airplane motors). 

Tool and machine factories. 


Only in certain exceptional cases will permission to sever the 
employment agreement be granted by the Government; for instance, 
if a skilled worker employed in an unskilled trade desires to be trans- 
ferred back to his skilled trade, which lacks workers; in cases of serious 
sickness; or in cases when further training is to be secured. In any 
event, the reason for termination of an employment agreement must 
be acceptable to the Government. Permission is not needed when 
employment agreements are of a probationary nature, or in cases of 
approved discontinuance of industry or trade, but in such cases the 
employer is to report the termination of the employment agreement 
to the Labor Distribution Office within 5 days after closing his 
enterprise. 












' Norsk Lovtidend (Law Bulletin of Norway), Oslo, April 18, 1941. 
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The decision of the local labor-distribution office may be appeal}. 
to the district office, and, in the more important cases, the decision 
of the district office may be appealed to the Directorate of Labo 
Distribution and Unemployment Insurance. The Directorate’s deci- 
sion is final and binding for all concerned. No cases of terminatio: 
of employment agreements can be tried in any court or in any other 
manner than as provided in the decree. Any person violating o 
avoiding its provisions or assisting in its evasion will be punished hy 
fine or imprisonment up to 3 months or by both. Under certain 
conditions, more severe punishment may be inflicted. The decree 
became efiective April 1, 1941. 


r 





Labor Productivity 


PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS IN THE MILLING 
INDUSTRY ' 


Summary 


OUTPUT per man-hour in the flour and other grain-mill-products 
industry increased by more than two-thirds between the end of the 
first World War and the year 1931. From that year through 1937 
there was a decline in labor productivity. In 1939 and 1940, how- 
ever, man-hour output was nearly as great as in 1931 and almost 9 
percent greater than in 1929. It is difficult to determine the causes 
of decline from 1931 through 1937. Contributing factors may have 
been the increase in the amount of product packaged in small con- 
tainers, the relatively low level of production during this period, and 
a slight increase in the number of small mills in operation. The long- 
term trend toward increasing productivity appears to be attributable 
in large part to the growing importance of large milling establish- 
ments, which are able to utilize their labor force more efficiently than 
small plants. Although there were no important technological de- 
velopments during the two decades, there were some minor improve- 
ments in machinery. Large mills were able to take fullest advantage 
of these. 

Despite the fact that production of flour and other grain-mill products 
was considerably lower during the last 2 years than in 1929, employ- 
ment was not curtailed, principally because of a general reduction in 
the length of the workweek. 

Average hourly earnings in the industry rose substantially during 
the thirties, from about 45 cents in 1932 to more than 60 cents in 1939 
and 1940. Labor costs per unit of output in flour mills are never- 
theless slightly lower now than in 1929, as a result of the higher 
productivity of the workers. 


' Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein and Harry Brenner under the direction of Emmett H. Welch and 
Duane Evans, Productivity and Technological Developments Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
indexes of production, man-hours, and productivity for the period 1919 through 1937 used in this article were 
developed by the Nationa] Research Project of the Work Projects Administration. Using similar methods 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has extended these and other indexes through 1940. 
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Characteristics of the Industry 


The flour and other grain-mill-products industry, as defined by 
the Census of Manufactures, includes establishments engaged rj. 
marily in the manufacture of flour, meal, and feed from wheat, corn 
and other grains. It does not include establishments using s ic}, 
grain together with other materials in the preparation of mixed ferds 
nor mills whose chief products, such as cereal preparations, are the 
result of further manufacturing processes. Furthermore, the industry 
as defined is limited to merchant mills, which process grain they have 
purchased and sell the products. ‘‘Custom”’ mills, i. e., those milling 
on a contract basis grain owned by others, are excluded. However. 
establishments that report both merchant and custom business are 
included even if custom work accounts for more than half their tota| 
business. 

A striking characteristic of this industry is the small amount of 
labor, relative to output, required in the milling process. This is due 
to the fact that the machinery is nearly automatic, requiring fey 
attendants.? On the basis of preliminary census reports, the flour 
and other grain-mill-products industry in 1939 ranked seventy-third 
among manufacturing industries as an employer of labor. In the 
same year, however, it stood ninth with respect to cost of materials 
and purchased energy, nineteenth with respect to the value of prod- 
ucts produced, and thirty-fifth with respect to value added by 
manufacture. 

The 2,143 mills in the industry in 1939 employed only 24,771 wage 
earners in manufacturing, with total wages amounting to $28,370,000. 
The total value of products was $649,943,000, of which $143,882 ,000 
represented the value added by manufacture and $506,062,000 the 
material costs. Thus, direct labor costs amounted to a bare 20 per- 
cent of the value added by manufacture and to only slightly more 
than 4 percent of the total value of products. (See table 1.) For 
comparison, corresponding figures for all manufacturing industries 
combined were 37 percent and 16 percent, respectively. 





2 In 1937, more electric energy was used per man-hour in the flour and other grain-mill-products industry 
than in any but the following 8 of 105 manufacturing industries for which man-hour statistics were collected 
by the Census of Manufactures: Paper, pulp, petroleum refining, cement, blast-furnace products, anc 
copper, lead, and zinc smelting and refining. (See U. 8. Bureau of the Census and U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Census of Manufactures, 1937: Man-Hour Statistics in Selected Industries.) 
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« 1.—Summary Statistics for the Flour and Other Grain-Mill-Products Industry, 
1899-1939 ! 





| | . 
+ 7 Value | Production 
or” a yo ome a Value of | added by | of wheat 
estab- earners ( ete? | products | manufac- __ flour 
lish- (average | thousands) | (in thousands) on + | Lee pe 
ments | for year) | thousands) - — "bene 





9, 476 | 32, 226 | $16,285 | $428,117 | $501,396 $ 73, 280 | 99, 764 
10, 051 39, 110 19, 822 619, rt 713, 033 93, 062 104, 013 
11, 691 39, 453 21, 464 | 767, 883, 584 116, 008 | 105, 757 
10, 788 | 39, 718 24, 593 | 752, 270 0 | 877, 680 | 125, 410 | 116, 404 
10, 708 | 45, 481 50, 888 | 1,799,181 | 2,052, 434 253, 253 | 132, 466 


6, 485 35, 378 43, 143 | 993, 810 , 179, 740 185, 930 | 110, 846 
5, 232 35, 194 41, 704 885,972 | 1,048, 577 | 162, 606 | 114, 439 
4,413 31, 988 39,700 | 1,125,379 , 298, 015 | 172, 636 | 114, 690 
4, 035 29, 982 | 37, 559 | 972, 711 , 148, 760 | 176, 049 | 118, 132 
4, 022 27, 028 | 35, 072 | 868, 873 , 060, 269 191, 397 120, 094 


2, 412 22, 840 27,298 | 461, 091 598, 041 136,950} 115, 419 
1, 932 23, 207 22,591 | 3 432, 671 567, 003 134, 332 | 101, 638 
2, 193 26, 495 7,105 | 716,222;  853,219| 136,997 | 102, 327 
2, 238 26, 390 ,186 | 772,711 856, 310 133,600 | 105, 274 
2,143 | $24,771 ; 506, 062 649, 943 143, 882 111, 369 











| Source: U. Census of Manufactures. Since 1921, only establishments with a value of products of 
$5,000 or more ao been included; in 1919 and earlier years, establishments with a value of products of 
$500 or more were included. 

? Includes not only the cost of materials actually used in manufacture, but also the cost of supplies and 
containers for products, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. 

1 Includes processing tax of 30 cents per bushel of wheat, established under the A. A. A. 

‘ Preliminary. 

’ Not exactly comparable with previous years. In 1939 wage earners engaged in distribution, construc- 


tion, ete., were reported separately from those in manufacturing and are, therefore, excluded from this 
tabulation. 


Changes in Productivity, 1919-40 


Trends of output per man-hour in the flour and other grain mill 
products industry from 1919 to 1940 may be conveniently divided 
into three general periods. The first of these covers the years from 
the end of the first World War to 1931. During this time the index 
of productivity rose steadily from a level of 64 in 1919 to 111 in 1931. 
In the latter year, man-hour output in the industry was at its peak 
for the two decades under consideration. (See table 2.) The second 
period witnessed a gradual decline of the index to a mark of 97 in 
1937. Finally, after 1937, the index of production per man-hour 
again moved upward, reaching a level in 1939 and 1940 only slightly 
below that of 1931. The following paragraphs treat with the rela- 
tions between these trends and the movements of production, em- 
ployment, pay rolls, average weekly hours, and average hourly earnings. 

During the first period of steadily rising productivity between 1919 
and 1931, total activity in the industry fluctuated within fairly nar- 
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row limits. Production of wheat flour, which generally accounts {or 
70 to 80 percent of the total value of products, varied between 11)).- 
000,000 and 130,000,000 barrels. 


TAaBLe 2.—Indexes of Production, Employment, Man-Hours, Output, Pay Rolls, and 
Unit Labor Costs in the Flour and Other Grain-Mill-Products Industry, 1919-40 


[1929= 100.0] 









Output per— 





Year Produc- | Employ-| Man- —- —_—______— Pay cost 
tion ment | hours Wave Man- rolls | _ f 
earner hour mat y 
















1919 , 110.9 | 167.5 | 172. 5 66. 2 64.3 145.0 130.7 
1920 91.2 | 151.0 154.9 60.4 58. 9 (?) | (2 
1921 96.3 | 130. 6 | 133.3 73.7 72. 2 123.07) 
1922 100. 3 132. 6 135. 4 75. 6 74. 1 (2) (2 
1923 o” 132.8 we.8 ‘a .9 ] 








1924 : .4  , 8 83. 6 2 x 

1925 99.2 | 118.4 119.8 83.8 82.8 113.3 1i4 
1926 100. 2 113.9 114.8 88.0 87.3 | 110.2 110 
1927 99. 2 110.9 111.8 8Y. 4 88.7 107.1 10% 
1928 100.3 106. 1 107.2 94.5 93.6 104.7 | 104 












1929 


100. 100. 



































1930 98. 7 91.7 93. 5 107.6 105. 6 91.8 | ); 
1931 sel 93. 1 84.5 | 83.7 110.2 | 111.2 77.8 | s 
1932 85.9 | 81.5 79.4 | 105. 4 108. 2 | 65.8 7 
1933 81.5 | 85.9 | 75.8 94.9 107.5 64.4 

1934 82.4 98.4 | 77.2 83.7 106. 7 75.3 

1935 81.9 98. 0 78.5 83.6 | 104.3 77.2 4 
1936 86. 0 96.0 85. 1 89.6 | 101. 1 79.9 92 
1937 84.6 97.6 86.9 86.7 | 97.4 86. 0 101 
1938 8 87.6 | 95.9 85. 1 91.3 102. 9 85.1 | 97 
1939 3 90.8 98.3 | 84.3 92.4 107.7 88. 0 96,9 
1940 3 8 : ¥ 90. : 107. 6 97 














| Source: Indexes of production, employment, man-hours, and output per wage earner and per man-hour 
for 1919-37 were prepared by the Work Projects Administration, National Research Project on Reemp!lo) 
ment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, David Weintraub, Director. Data 
for 1919-36 were published originally in the project’s report, Production, Employment, and Productivity 
in 59 Manufacturing Industries, 1919-36, by Harry Magdoff, Irving H. Siegel, and Milton B. Davis. The 
5 indexes have been extended through 1940 by the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, using methods and 
sources similar to those of the National Research Project. Preliminary data from the 1939 Census of Man- 
ufactures has been used in preparing the productionindex for the years 1938-40. The employment and pay- 
roll indexes, on the other hand, are the regular Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes, and have not been a: 
justed to the 1939 Census of Manufactures. These indexes show a slight increase from 1937 to 1939, whereas 
the Census indicates a slight decrease. This decrease is probably attributable to the fact that in 1939 wag: 
earners engaged in distribution, construction, etc., were for the first time reported to the Census separate!: 
from wage earners in manufacturing and excluded from the tabulations of wage earners. Since relative! 
small adjustments have been required previously to make the employment and pay-roll indexes for t! 
industry conform to Census levels, the indexes probably provide a reasonably accurate picture of tre: 
since 1937 in wage earner employment and pay rolls as defined by the Census prior to 1937. 

The index of unit labor cost is derived by dividing the index of pay rolls by the production index. 

2 Not available. 
3 Preliminary. 





Since production was not increasing and the workweek (averaging 
approximately 50 hours) was almost as long at the end as at the 
beginning of the period,‘ large numbers of flour-mill workers wer 








3 The index of production is based on census statistics for six classes of products: Wheat flour; bran a: 
middlings; feed, screenings, etc.; rye flour; corn meal and corn flour; and buckwheat flour. These account 
for over 9f percent of the value of products of the industry. Total production of each of these products 
each census year was weighted by the average unit-value of each product in 1929. For intercensal year 
production was estimated by means of an annual wheat-consumption series (bushels of wheat ground 

‘ Estimate of working hours based on prevailing hours reported by the Census of Manufactures and t! 
results of a field study conducted by the National Research Project and the National Bureau of Econon 
Research. (See Work Projects Administration, National Research Project: Production, Employme: 
and Productivity in 59 Manufacturing Industries, part 3, p. 54.) 
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displaced during this period of increasing output per man-hour. 
From a peak of about 45,500 in 1919, the number of wage earners 
employed declined to about 22,800 in 1931. 

information on actual hourly earnings is not available for the years 
prior to 1932. Comparison of the movements of the index of pay 
rolls with the man-hour series suggests, however, that wage earners 
in flour mills derived some advantage from the rapidly rising pro- 
ductivity. There appears to have been a fairly steady increase in 
hourly earnings from the end of the war through 1929, followed by 
a decrease in the first years of the depression. However, since this 
decrease was less marked than the reduction in living costs, as shown 
by the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the real 
hourly earnings continued at least as high. 

The manufacturer at the same time benefited from a steady decline 
in labor costs per unit of output. The index of unit labor cost was 
over 130 in 1919, as compared with 100 in 1929. By 1931 it was 
less than 84. 

During the period from 1931 to 1937, the general trend toward 
increasing Output per man-hour in the flour-inilling industry was 
reversed. There were a number of shifts in the relations between 
physical production, working bours, employment, and pay rolls. 

The decline in output of flour and other grain mill products, begun 
in 1929, continued during the period. Production was curtailed 
sharply in 1932 and again in 1933, then leveled off for 2 years, aver- 
aging almost 20 percent lower than in 1929. Although production 
was somewhat greater in 1935 and 1936, it remained substantially 
below the 1931 level. 

Average hours of work were reduced substantially from about 48 
per week in 1932 to 43 in 1933, as a result of the President’s Reem- 
plovment Agreement, which was made effective in August 1933. 
The establishment in June 1934 of a NRA code for the industry 
resulted in a further reduction in average hours to 39 per week. In 
1936, however, weekly hours reverted to the 1933 level, following 
the invalidation of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Employment, which had been declining steadily since 1919, con- 
tinued downward between 1931 and 1932, but recovered slightly in 
the following year, largely as a result of the sbarp reduction in hours 
of work. In 1934, the number of wage earners in the industry rose 
to a point only slightly below the 1929 level. ‘Thereafter, employ- 
ment remained about the same from year to year. 

During this period of declining productivity, average hourly earn- 
ings rose steadily, with the most marked increase occurring between 
1933 and 1934, under the impetus of the NRA code. Weekly earnings 
declined between 1932 and 1933, since the reduction in hours more 
than offset the slight rise in hourly earnings. From that year on, 


however, there was a steady improvement in weekly earnings. 
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The processor’s labor costs per unit of output, on the other hand 
rose substantially after 1932. By 1937, when labor productivity 
was at its low point for the decade of the thirties, they were sligh|y 
above the 1929 level. 

Productivity has again been increasing since 1937, but since pro- 
duction has been at slightly higher levels and the workweek has beer 
further shortened,’ employment has remained fairly constant. Year 
by year, the wage earners in the industry have enjoyed slightly higher 
hourly earnings. The total pay roll for the industry has not, how- 
ever, changed appreciably. Labor costs per unit of output, while 
slightly lower than in 1937, have remained higher than at any other 
time during the thirties. 


Tasie 3.—Hours and Earnings in the Flour and Other Grain-Mill-Products Industry, 
1932-40 } 











Average Average | Average Average | Average | Average 
weekly | hourly weekly Year weekly hourly weekly 
hours | earnings | earnings |) hours | earnings | earnings 








Cents 




















— 
on 
—— 
had 


1932 47.9 5. SJ ae 44.3 57.1 $25. 59 
1933 43.4 46.0 re 43.7 59. 3 26.12 
1934 38. 6 53. 5 20.81 || 1939_- 42.3 60.5 25, 
1935_. —— 39. 4 54.8 i | a ae 41.4 61.1 25. 42 
1936 Jéidavedetd 43.8 6 23. 60 





























1 Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The results obtained by multiplying average weekly hour: 
by average hourly earnings do not necessarily produce the average weekly earnings shown, since the latter 
are based on reports from al] cooperating establishments, whereas the former are computed from a slight!) 
smaller sample of establishments which report man-hours. 


Factors Affecting Productivity 





Changes in labor productivity are frequently the result of changes 
in the mechanical equipment or manufacturing methods used by an 
industry. However, changes in over-all unit labor requirements may 
also result from shifts in the proportion of the total output of the 
industry contributed by establishments at different productivity 
levels. The latter effect may, of course, occur when there have been 
no changes whatsoever in manufacturing techniques. 

Virtually all basic machinery used in flour milling was fully de- 
veloped prior to the period covered by the present study. The few 
improvements in milling equipment which first became available after 
1919 were for the most part of minor importance. Nevertheless, « 
wide range of plant efficiencies is found in practice. 





‘ The requirement, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, that hours over 44 per week be paid for at one 
and one-half times the regular rate after October 1938, and the subsequent reductions in this limit to 42 and 
40 hours 1 and 2 years later, have undoubtedly been important factors in the decline in average week!) 
hours. The act has probably not had a material effect on the wage scale, to date, except perhaps in certain 
sections of the South, since most mills were paying above the statutory minimum (25 cents per hour begi! 
ning in October 1938 and 30 cents since October 1939). According to a job analysis of characteristic m‘! 
occupations in Kansas in 1939, for common laborers (both sweepers and truckers) average earnings were 
45 cents per hour, with the minimum 30 cents, and the maximum 60 cents. (See National Youth Admini: 
tration in Kansas, Industry Study No. 1: The Milling Industry in Kansas, Topeka, 1940, pp. 35-42.) 
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(ills were slow to take advantage of labor-saving techniques, 
largely because labor costs in the flour-milling industry are small and 
do not constitute a critical competitive factor. For this reason, 
modernization of existing plants is infrequent; more advanced proc- 
essing equipment is installed mainly as new plants are constructed. 

\fore important than improved techniques as a factor in the rise 
in man-hour output has-been the shift in production from small to 
large plants. Even assuming full utilization of the most recent 
technical developments, labor requirements per barrel of flour are 
in general lower the greater the capacity of the plant, because flour- 
milling machinery is so nearly self-operative. In other words, a large 
mill can utilize its workers more efficiently than a small mill, since 
the labor force cannot be reduced below a certain minimum. A plant 
with a 400-barrel daily capacity, for example, probably requires about 
as many workers, except for packaging, as does a 500-barrel mill 
equipped with similar machinery. Moreover, the larger mills in the 
industry are in general of more recent construction than the smaller 
ones, and hence have taken fuller advantage of the labor-saving 
possibilities of more recent equipment. 


Taste 4.—Man-Hour Statistics for Selected Establishments in the Flour and Other 
Grain-Mill-Products Industry, by Size of Plant, 1937 ' 





Number of wage earners 





sum] 4° | ge | 





Number of establishments. _..............._. peeiealiet 

Number of wage earners (average for year)... aiatieieds 

Average hours per month per wage earner 

Average per wage-earner man-hour: 
. | _ [SoS 
Salary costs (cents) . piplaseids 
Cost of materials (dollars) ?_.........._..-..._..| 
Prime costs (dollars) 3_____- es 
Value of products (dollars) __ EE GES 
Value added by manufacture (dollars) © ete 
Value of products minus prime costs omens. 
Electric energy used (kw.-br.).............._.-- 
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147 7 42 
4, 628 ' 7,107 
191.6 ; 182. 6 
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49.5 50. 5. 
28. 8 5. 8. 
12. 51 3. ¢ 1 
13. 29 . 3.0 
14. 78 5. Of o 
2. 27 , : 
1.49 .§ Q 
10. 82 ' 
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! Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census and U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Census of Manufactures, 
1937: Man-Hour Statistics for Selected Industries. Information relates only to establishments reporting 
satisfactory data on number of man-hours worked during each month of the year. The Census of Manu- 
factures for 1937 covered 2,238 establishments with 26,390 wage earners. The total number of establishments 
covered, by size, is shown in table 5. 

? Includes the cost of materials actually used in manufacture, the cost of supplies and containers for prod- 
ucts, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. 

The sum of wages. salaries. and cost of materials. 


The direct relationship between plant size and the efficiency of labor 
utilization is graphically illustrated by man-hour statistics compiled 
from data collected by the 1937 Census of Manufactures (table 4). 
These data show that in 1937 the ratio of electric energy used 
(measured in kilowatt-hours) to man-hours of labor was approximately 
5.5 times as great in plants with 101 to 2,500 workers ® as in plants 


* All but 1 of the 42 plants in this size class reported less than 500 wage earners. 
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employing 1 to 5 wage earners. Per wage-earner man-hour, 
cost of materials was 3.2 times as great in the largest as in the smal! 
establishments, the value of products about 3 times as great, and | 
value added by manufacture 2.3 times as great. The value of produc: 
minus prime costs,’ which represents the nearest approach to operat 
revenue obtainable from data collected in the Census of Manufactu 
was about 2.8 times as great per man-hour in plants with more th. 
100 wage earners as in those with less than 6 wage earners. 

Karnings per man-hour are also directly related to size of plant. 
but wage earners obtain less advantage than the manufacturer from 
an increase in plant size. In 1937, average wage earnings per man- 
hour were less than twice as high in the largest as in the smallest 
plants, ranging down from 65.8 cents to 35.9 cents. 

There was a tremendous decrease in the number of small milling 
establishments between the end of the first World War and the ear, 
thirties. The total number of mills in the industry reporting products 
valued at $5,000 or more declined from 6,485 in 1921 to 1,932 in 1933, 
but this was mostly due to a drop from 5,417 to 1,251 in the number 
employing less than 6 wage earners (table 5). At the same time, th: 
very large mills contributed a progressively greater share of the total 
output of the industry (table 6). The proportion of the total value 
of products derived from establishments with products valued at 
$1,000,000 or more was 20 percent greater in 1937 than in 1921, while 
the proportion from mills producing less than $100,000 was more than 
50 percent lower. 


BENT er * 


Tasie 5.—Establishments in Flour and Other Grain-Mill-Products Industry, by Number 
of Wage Earners Employed, for Selected Years, 1919-37 ' 





Establishments by number of wage earners employed 
Al he pif igt oP oe 
Year | estab- | | | | | 

lishments) None | 1-5 | 6-20 | 21-50 | 51-100 | 101-250 | 251-500 | 5! ©" 











1919 | 10,708 | 3,181 | 6,220 922 251 82 42 
1921__. --| 6,485| 901!) 4,516| 763 201 71 28 
1923 | 8,232] 832) 3644] 741 198 80 30 
1929 oi 265 | 3,010 475 178 56 32 
1933 eee Te 56 | 1,195 425 158 67 26 
1985....---------------+---| 
1937 --| 


! Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures. Since 1921, only establishments with a value of products 
$5,000 or more have been included; in 1919, establishments with a value of products of $500 or more were 
cluded. There were 1,499 establishments in 1919 with a value of products between $500 and $5,000. T! 
change in coverage thus accounts for a considerable part of the decline in the number of small plants betwee: 
1919 and 1921. These 1,499 plants had products valued at only about $4 million, however, while the valu: 
products for the industry as a whole, in 1919, amounted to more than $2,052 million. 







193 | lil} 1,357 437 | 172 | 70 39 
238| 140/ 1,359| 439] 177 78 40 | 
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The lesser efficiency of labor utilization in the smaller mills has no! 
been. the only factor contributing to their decline in importance. Th 
following also have been significant: the tendency toward concen- 
tration of ownership and control of flour mills; a similar tendency 11 








? Prime costs include wages, salaries, and material costs. 
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case of bakeries; and the shift in the geographic location of the 
ortant millmg centers. 


[,nie 6.—Establishments in Flour and Other Grain-Mill-Products Industry by Value 
of Products, and Total Value of Product by Classes, 1921, 1929, and 1937 ! 





Number of Percent of total 
Establishments with establishments value of products 
products valued at- 


1921 1929 1921 1929 1937 


6, 485 4, 022 2, 2 100. 100. 0 
2, 840 1,818 2. 1.! 1.0 
20, 000-$99, 9¢ o 2, 464 1,316 .4 5. 4.2 

754 504 385 3. § 10. 10.5 
500,000-$999,999. __. 199 152 2. 10.3 9.4 
0,000 and over 228 232 32.3 71.5 74.9 


ae 


‘ 
5 
. 
4 
. 





irce: U. 8S. Census of Manufactures. 


Concentration of control has been growing since the beginning of 
the century. This has undoubtedly led to the shutdown of some of 
the smaller mills. 


It is estimated that in 1921, by which time considerable corporate consolidation 
had already taken place, five large companies were milling about 23 percent of the 
country’s total output of flour. Eight companies had 27 percent. These figures 
may be compared with those of 1935, when three companies milled 29 percent of 
the total production, of which the largest single company had more than half. § 

Centralization of baking facilities has meant that the large flour 
mills have received an increasing share of the market, since the large 
corporations generally buy their flour in large quantities on single 
orders. When most bakeries were small, a much greater number of 
flour mills enjoyed some bakery business.? Improvements in both 
truck and rail transportation have probably contributed to this change. 

During the twenties there was a marked decline of the flour-milling 
industry in the Northwest and a corresponding increase of production 
at Buffalo and at Kansas City and other milling points in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The transfer from Minneapolis and other northwestern 
centers to Buffalo was primarily due to modifications of the freight- 
rate structure that gave Buffalo substantial advantages. The trans- 
fer to the Southwest, on the other hand, was caused in large part by 
the fact that mills there had the advantage of an expanding wheat 
area and an improving quality of wheat, while the reverse was true of 
mills in the Northwest.'’® These shifts in location of milling centers 
meant that new mills, and in many cases large mills, with attendant 


* Temporary National Economic Committee. Monograph No. 35; Large-Scale Organizations in the Food 
Industries. Washington, 1940, P. 39. Based on Federal Trade Commission, Agricultura! Income Inquiry, 
1937, pt. I, ch. IV. 

* National Youth Administration in Kansas. Industry Study No. 1: The Milling Industry in Kansas. 
Topeka, 1940. 

” Pickett, Victor G., and Vaile, Roland S.: The Decline of Northwestern Flour Milling. Minneapolls, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 
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advantages in terms of productivity, were constructed and put into 
operation. 

The increase between 1919 and 1940 in the productivity of the fli yy. 
milling industry as a whole thus appears to be due mainly to the 
increasing share of total output produced by the larger and newer m\||s 
which are able to utilize their labor force more efficiently. 

In view of the long-term increase in productivity, the reasons fo; 
the reversal of the general upward movement between 1931 and 1937 
are of special interest. One fact stands out immediately. During 
this period, contrary to the earlier trend, the number of small plants 
in the flour-milling industry increased. Although information op 
plant size is not available for 1931, the data show a slight increase in 
the number of small mills from 1933 to 1935 and again from 1935 to 
1937 (table 5). it seems probable that neither the employment nor 
the production in these mills was of sufficient importance materially 
to decrease productivity for the industry as a whole. Nevertheless. 
the mere discontinuance of the rapid decline in number of small plants 
and the corresponding shift of production from smal! to large mills 
probably sufficed to interrupt the trend toward increasing productivity. 

During the depression, American families tended to curtail their 
purchases of commercially baked goods in favor of the less expensive 
home baking. This resulted in an increase in the relative amount of 
flour that had to be packaged in small containers (table 7). A large 
proportion of the workers in flour-milling establishments are employed 
in packaging. Moreover, labor requirements are relatively greater 
the smaller the unit in which the flour is packaged. While automatic 
packaging machines have been developed, they have generally been 
found economical only in the largest mills. The shift to smaller-sized 
packages may thus have contributed to the productivity decline 
between 1931 and 1937. At the same time, with purchases by com- 
mercial bakeries and exports abroad both declining, the flour millers 
devoted more attention than previously to specialization in type of 
flour and more elaborate packaging. 


TABLE 7.—Percentage of Barrels of Flour Packaged, by Size of Container, 1931 and 1934 ' 














Size of container | 1931 | 1934 

ee Cie eee bab des bdbk ae wate de dda lendatongh bdseee hte diehaselee dl 0.3 l 
a a dg, ee See biabbadaresesouts 25. 1 2) 
SEES ERS ET ESP AT STE SPS SRE E es e. © eee ee ee 15.8 
I 36. 4 4 
el cabs Sedan hd Soc dob oca nde dba obadedudéndabisehilee 20. 5 
a Sa ne dhaanutnesaeoumiatledeuseant 1.9 

i esnaceratians OE ORL LEELA: II LENO Y CE PAI, EG 100. 0 10K 











! Source: Adapted from two mimeographed reports of the U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Econom i: 
Use of Cotton and Other Containers in Flour Mills of the United States, Washington, D. C., July 
1932 and February 1938. 
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ally, production of flour and other grain-mill products was 
ler between 1932 and 1937 than at any other time since 1919. 
ight be expected, therefore, operations represented a relatively 

percentage of capacity, averaging for wheat flour about 51 
nt from 1932 through 1935 as compared with about 56 percent 
i the years 1928-31 and nearly 59 percent in 1939." 


Employment Prospects 


While it is said that there is considerable room for improvement in 
mill design and machinery,” any changes that may be made in the 
near future are likely to be minor in nature, as has been true during 
the last 20 years. The milling equipment in use today is largely 
automatic even in the smaller establishments. The only prospect for 
important reductions in labor requirements appears to lie in the 
development of automatic packaging machinery suitable for use in 
small plants. Because of their large capacity, the types available 
today are not economical except in the larger establishments. More- 
over, it seems probable that any increase in the capacity of the industry 
as a Whole will result mainly from enlargement of existing mills rather 
than from construction of new mills."* Consequently, improvements 
in labor productivity stemming from changes in the mechanical 
equipment used by the industry are not likely to have an important 
influence on employment in the next few years. 

The rapid shift in output from small to large plants occurred mainly 
during the twenties; it was an important factor contributing to the 
increase in labor productivity during that period. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the majority of the small mills in the industry 
that have thus far survived the competition of large establishments 
will probably continue to operate. Many of these small mills have 
been able to maintain local business because of certain factors which 
accrue to their advantage: 

Since the ownership and operation of the mill is in a single family, wages are 
taken in the form of profits. Often profits are small, it is true, but excessive pay 


rolls are thereby eliminated, and the cash outlay reduced. There is little expense 
during dull seasons, while the expenses of large mills remain about the same." 


Some further concentration of production may take place, but an 
important reduction in employment from this cause in the near future 
appears unlikely. 


“ U. 8S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Survey of Current Business. 1940 Supplement, 
p. 108. 

2 National Youth Administration in Kansas. Industry Study No.1: The Milling Industry in Kansas, 
Topeka, 1940, pp. 50-51. 

The Northwestern Miller, July 1937, vol. 191, No. 3, sec.3. Editorial note. 

“4 National Youth Administration in Kansas. Industry Study No.1: The Milling Indpistry in Kansas 
Topeka, 1940, p. 12. 
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Modifications in the type or quality of the products manufact tire, 
by an industry may affect employment. This has not been 4, 
important factor in the milling industry; there has been comparati vel; 
little alteration in the quality or the relative importance of its product; 
in the last 20 years. The present program of the industry to marke 
a flour enriched by the addition of certain nutrients © may slightly 
affect labor requirements, but the consequences to employment ar, 
likely to be of no great significance. 

Employment opportunities are also contingent on total activity 
Demand for the staple food items produced by the milling industry 
is usually relatively stable (table 2). Activity may be reduced by 
curtailed consumer buying power during periods of general depression, 
but the milling industry is much less sensitive to such conditions thay 
most manufacturing industries. 

As a matter of fact, a part of the decline in production during th, 
thirties may be attributed to a reduction in foreign trade. Exports of 
wheat flour, amounting to 13.7 million barrels in 1929 (11 percent of 
total production), dropped to 3.4 million barrels in 1935 (3 percent 
of total production). A gradual rise in wheat flour exports after 
1935 to 7.7 million barrels in 1939 was followed by a decline to 5.8 
million barrels in 1940." 

Assuming no sharp reduction in consumer buying power, it secms 
that domestic consumption of the products of the milling industry is 
likely to change but slightly in the near future. Some minor fluctua- 
tions in total production may follow changes in the world situation 
which will permit larger exports or which will still further reduce th 
present small foreign trade in mill products. In final summary, 
it appears unlikely that changes in labor productivity, type of products 
manufactured, or total production level will be of sufficient magnitude 
significantly to affect employment totals in the milling industry in 
the next few years. 
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18 See Wheat Flour Institute, Enriched Flour; What It is; Why It Is Important (pamphlet); and recent 
issues of The Northwestern Miller. 

1¢U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United Stat... Washington, December 1929, 1935, 1939, and 1940. 
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Try T % ‘ ‘ ‘ 
red t HAND AND MACHINE PRODUCTION OF CIGARS IN 
an 1940 ! 
el} 
ct: 4 RECENT survey of the cigar-manufacturing industry by the 
ce Bureau of Labor Statistics makes available for the first time a dis- 
thy tribution of the cigars produced in the United States according to the 
ure [P) methods used in their manufacture and the type of filler employed. 
> The results also show the proportions of cigars which are sold at less 
ty than 5 cents each and at exactly 5 cents each, data which have previ- 
ry ously not been available. 
by —) The survey indicates that more than three-quarters of all cigars 
nn, manufactured in the United States are produced on cigar machines 
an (table 1). Hand-made-cigar production comprises less than one-fifth 
> of the total. The small remainder is made by a combination method 
he §¥ of manufacture whereby the filler is wrapped in a binder leaf by 
of — machine, and the finishing wrapper leaf is applied by hand. 
of & Short-filler cigars constitute a strikingly large proportion of total 
nt [) production, only 4 percent less than half. This represents the conse- 
ter quence of a long and steady increase in the relative importance of 
0.8 short-filler cigars. 
_ Taste 1.—Estimated Percentage Distribution of Cigars Manufactured in the United 
States, by Price Class, Method of Production, and Type of Filler, 1940 } 
lu | Retail price class | 
T _— j Total, 
Un Method of production and type of filler ; Riri, as | all price 
ess than 7 More than classes 
hi | 5cents each| 5 cents each 5 cents each , 
af — a ee se ee 
, a ae Ak eee 41.7 47.5 10.8 100. 0 
ts Total long filler. ...____- he a aa 6.7 37.2 10. 2 54. 1 
de CEE EE ee ae 35. 0 10.3 .6 45.9 
a er 6.9 7.8 18.9 
I SE Tidal ace anbandn.oeaudssedencces 2.2 3.9 | 7.7 13.8 
Short filler... -- ee ee eee a 2.0 3.0 | 2} 5.1 
i EEE ; 37. 1 37.4 2.5 | 77.0 
CC EE 4.5 | 33. 0 2.4 | 39. 9 
el Short Siler. ..........-. HS UAGR 2 32. 6 4.4 +e 7.1 
Machine bunched, hand rolled _- ——_ ; 4 3.2 5 4.1 
I ee wie = 5s £9) - a si 4 
be Short filler. ......... ee en eee ee ee 4 2.9 4 3.7 





! Figures presented are preliminary and subject to minor revision. 








It has been known from reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that about 90 percent of all cigars produced in the United States are 


' Prepared by Duane Evans, Chief, Productivity and Technological Developments Division, and Sidney 
C. Sufrin, Industrial Economist, Wage and Hour Statistics Division, Bureau_of Labor Statistics. 
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manufactured to sell for 5 cents or less, but a classification by price 
class within this large group has not been available. The dat, 
presented in table 1 show that in 1940 cigars selling at exactly 5 cents 
each constituted almost half the total production (47.5 percent). 
Cheaper cigars were only slightly less important and comprised more 
than two-fifths of the total output of the industry (41.7 percent). 

The most important single class of cigars produced today is the 5- 
cent long-filler machine-made product, and only slightly less important 
is the group comprising short-filler machine-made cigars retailing for 
less than 5 cents. Each of these classes makes up almost exactly 
one-third of total cigar production. The only other category 
accounting for as much as 5 percent of the total production -includes 
long-filler hand-made cigars retailing at more than 5 cents each. 
The three groups together comprise more than three-fourths of al] 
cigar production. 

These figures command special interest because the cigar industry 
has presented such a clear and definite picture of the results of mechan- 
ization. The change in techniques in this industry has principally 
involved one process only, the actual cigar-making operation. Th 
importance of the change in manufacturing methods may be seen 
from the fact that about three-quarters of all workers employed in a 
hand factory are skilled hand cigar makers. The use of cigar machines 
reduces the amount of labor required in the cigar-making operation 
itself by about 60 percent in the case of long-filler cigars, and by an 
even greater amount in the case of short-filler cigars.2, Moreover, i: 
the change, skilled hand craftsmen are replaced by machine operators 
usually young women who qualify for the job without extended train- 
ing. 

‘igar machines first became available about 1919 but their instal- 
lation was not rapid for a few years. It was at first believed that tl 
public would not willingly accept a machine-made cigar in place of 
the hand-made product. The economies in labor costs made possi): 
by the machines nevertheless resulted in their adoption in an increas- 
ing number of plants, and the proportion of machine-made cigars 
steadily increased. 

Cigar machines are adapted only to large factory operation. Con- 
sequently, their increasing use has been accompanied by a steady ris 
in concentration of manufacture and a steady diminution in the im- 
portance of small factories. In 1921, only 11 cigar factories had a: 
annual output of 40 million or more cigars each, and these collectively 
contributed only 15.7 percent of the industry’s total production. By 
1939, there were 32 such establishments and together they produced 
67.4 percent of the total output of the industry. Conversely, th 





2 U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 660: Mechanization and Productivity of Labor in the 
Manufacturing Industry, by Duane Evans, Washington, 1939, pp. 34, 35. 
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guiuber of establishments producing less than one-half million cigars 
annually dropped from 13,149 in 1921 to 4,121 in 1939, and the pro- 
portion of the industry’s total output held by these establishments 
dropped from 13.7 percent to only 3.8 percent.’ 

Cigar machines have been used to the largest extent in making 
cheaper cigars, 1. e., those retailing for 5 cents or less. The economies 
made possible by machine use, together with the extra sales efforts 
of the larger companies using machines, have resulted in a steady in- 
crease in the proportion of cheaper cigars to all cigars manufactured. 
Cigars selling at 5 cents or less each constituted only 30 percent of all 
cigars made in 1921. By 1929 the proportion had risen to 55 percent, 
and in recent years it has been in the neighborhood of 90 percent. 

During the same period that mechanization was increasing, total 
cigar production was declining. Cigar production was at its peak in 
1920 at slightly over 8 billion cigars annually. Between 1921 and 
1929 annual production fluctuated between 6 and 7 millions. The 
depression years after 1929 brought a sharp decrease in cigar produc- 
tion to a low of 4.3 billions in 1933. Some recovery took place after 
this date, and since 1936 annual production has varied between 5 and 
5% billions. 

Declining production and increasing mechanization brought about 
a steady decline in employment. The industry employed 112,000 
workers in 1921. By 1929 the number was reduced to 84,000 and by 
1939 to 51,000.4 At the same time the earnings of the skilled hand 
workers, who faced displacement and a labor market with little use 
for their skill, declined steadily. 

The manufacture of higher-priced cigars has proved most resistant 
to the inroads of mechanical means of manufacture. In this field, the 
standards of quality made possible by the use of experienced crafts- 
men are more important than in the lower-priced classes, where price 
itself is an important phase in selling appeal and the economies offered 
by mechanized operation assume greater significance. It is interest- 
ing to observe, therefore, that while more than three-fourths of all 
cigars are produced by machine, about three-fourths of all cigars selling 
lor more than 5 cents each are still made by hand. 

About 11 percent of total production consists of hand-made cigars 
selling for 5 cents or less each. This type of manufacture is especially 
subject to mechanization and here a further replacement of hand 
methods by mechanized techniques may be expected to take place. 
However, there is no reason to expect that this will take place rapidly. 

In the first place, much of this production is contributed by very 
small plants using one to five workers each. Such small shops are 
frequently found in the major cities; in many the proprietor is the 


' Data in this and the following two paragraphs from annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, various years. 
* Census of Manufactures. 
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sole worker. Three factors contribute to the persistence of such 
shops: many of them have created a continued local demand for thei; 
output; the investment required is small aad overhead costs are 10} 
heavy; in many cases wages may vary flexibly with profits, especial}, 
in owner-operated establishments. 7 

Another part of the lower-priced hand-made production is carrie; 
on in factories which specialize in the manufacture of higher-priced 
hand-made cigars. In the case of short-filler cigars, this method o{ 
operation provides an outlet for the scraps and cuttings produced jy 
the manufacture of the higher grade product. It may, in effect, 
regarded as a byproduct of the manufacture of the more expensive 

cigars and expected to continue along with it. 

The industry is in any case nearing the end of its change from » 
handicraft to a mechanized torm of operation. Some further mechian- 
ization may be expected to occur, and there will also be improve- 
ments in the mechanical equipment now used by the industry. Never- 
theless, future rapid displacement of workers similar to what has 
occurred in the past probably will not take place. 

The survey which provided the material for table 1 was designed 
primarily to collect data showing the present wage structure of the 
cigar industry. A detailed analysis of the results will be made in 
later publication by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Among othe 
features, this report will analyze the relationships between earnings o! 
workers and the price class, method of manufacture, and type o! 
filler of the cigars in whose production they are engaged. 





Social Secu rity 


DEBT OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE 
FUND PAID OFF 


THE debt of the British unemployment-insurance fund was com- 
pletely wiped out at the end of March 1941 by the payment of approxi- 
mately £38,500,000 from the surplus in the fund.' This payment 
left a balance in the fund of about £16,500,000 and it was estimated 
that by the end of the present year, if the war continues, the surplus 
will amount to approximately £55,000,000. At the time the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Statutory Committee was appointed in 1934, 
the debt of the unemployment fund was £105,780,000 and at that 
time it was planned that by means of a debt charge of £5,000,000 a 
year the principal and interest would be repaid and the debt extin- 
guished in:1971. However, events have made it possible to anticipate 
this date by 30 years. In recommending that part of the balance in 
the fund should be devoted to the extinction of the debt, the Com- 
mittee expressed the hope that it will be possible to build up such 
reserves that it will not be necessary to exercise the powers of rebor- 
rowing. The liquidation of the debt resulted in a net immediate 
gain to the fund since the debt charges were larger than the interest 
which could be earned if the money was invested. 


Condition of Fund in 1940 


The report * on the financial condition of the unemployment-insur- 
ance fund for the calendar year 1940 showed balances of £54,534,577 
in the general account of the fund, and of £3,858,294 in the agri- 
cultural account. The receipts for the year in the general account 
were £67,103,454, of which all but £31,412 represented contributions 
by employers, employees, and the State; the corresponding figures for 
the agricultural account were £1,252,575 and £27,520. Expenditures 
for unemployment benefits during the year from the general account 
amounted to £25,894,000, and for administration, debt service, and 
minor items to £7,230,099. The excess of income over expenditure, 
therefore, was £33,979,355. The balance on December 31, 1939, was 


— -— = 


£57,555,222, but from this amount £37,000,000 was subsequently 





' London, The Economist, April, 1941. 
* Great Britain. Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Reports on the Financial Condition 
{the Unemployment Fund (General and Agricultural Accounts) as at December 31, 1940. London, 1941. 
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applied toward the reduction of the debt of the fund. The cost 
unemployment benefits for agricultural workers was £635,000 and {}, 
expenditure for administrative and minor items £156,503. During 
1940 income exceeded expenditure by £461,072. 

The following table shows the approximate receipts and payments 
of the general and agricultural accounts of the unemployment-insiir- 
ance fund, for the years 1939 and 1940, prepared by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee. The statement includes 
figures taken from accounting and other records which had not, a: 
the time of publication, been subjected to examination and audit. 


Receipts and Expenditures of British Unemployment-Insurance Fund, Years Ending 
December 31, 1939 and 1940 





General account | Agricultural account: 





} 
1940 | 1939 1949 


| 


Receipts 


Total receipts 


Contributions from— 
Employers and workers__. 
Defense ya in respect of men mn discharged 
from H. d 
— 
Interest on investments. 
Miscellaneous receipts . - 


Expenditures 
Total expenditures._.......... ES POR SP a 


Unemployment benefit ___. 
Refunds on contributions in respect of noninsurable 
employment 
~~ well in respect of yearly ‘and half-yearly 
rings 
Grants for authorized courses of instruction 
Grants toward traveling expenses of insured persons 
seeking employment ibe . 
Administrative expenses 
Debt service - oe 
i of receipts over payments. 
pplied towards reduction of debt on March 30, 1940 
Shans on December 31 


£67, 103, 454 


£1, 664, 911 | 








| £67, 283, 926 


43, 799, 457 


218, 475 
21, 982, 157 
1, 272, 798 
11, 939 


£67, 283, 926 


44, 721, 061 


£67, 103, 454 


1, 060, 330 


~ 524,802 | 


79, 520 


239 | 


£1, 664,911 | 








40, 690, 000 
53, 617 


16, 601, 78 





365, 500 


15, 575 

4, 370, 540 
2, 459, 385 
33, 979, 355 
37, 000, 000 





54, 534, 577 


25, 894, 000 | 
19, 099 | 





831, 000 | 
2, 675 | 


8,050 |...._.. 
3, 000 | 


34 
196, 801 


623,351 | 
3, 397,222 | 3, 





Generai Account 


The contributions from employers and employed persons showed «1! 
increase of £921,704 in 1940 over the preceding year. This small 1 
crease was said to be the net result of one cause tending to a decrease 
that is, the withdrawal of men into the fighting forces, and of two 
causes tending to an increase, namely, the decline of unemploynien' 
and the 1940 amendments to the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
which raised the rate of contribution and brought into the syst 
nonmanual workers with incomes ranging from £250 to £420 a year 
Since the Exchequer contribution is proportionate to the increas: 
contributions from other sources, this contribution showed a sn. 
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rease of £368,824. Taking all items together there was little dif- 
ference in the income of the fund in 1939 and 1940. 

Reduction of unemployment during the year resulted in a decrease 
in the expenditure on benefit of £14,796,000 although it is stated that 
the expenditure of nearly £26,000,000 on unemployment benefit in a 
vear of war and intense industrial activity is high enough to be sur- 
prising. Of the exact total of £25,894,000, £15,360,000 was paid 
out in the first 6 months, and £10,534,000 in the last 6 months, of 
1940. This expenditure covers only about 55 percent of the total 
recorded unemployment in that year. 

Representations regarding the disposal of the surpius in the fund 
at the end of 1940 were made by the British Employers’ Confederation, 
the Trades Union Congress, and the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Cooperative Congress. The employers’ organization believed that in 
view of the probable credit balance at the end of 1941 of £55,000,000 
and a still further rise in the balance if the war continued into 1942, 
there would be a demand for increased benefits in spite of the fact that 
the surpluses have been accumulated only through maintaining con- 
tributions at their highest level while unemployment was declining. 
Instead of an increase in benefits, which would tend to become perma- 
nent once it was granted, the Confederation advocated the allocation 
of £15,000,000 of the accumulated surplus, toward a reduction of 2d. 
each in the contribution of the employer, the employee, and the State. 

The representatives of the Trades Union Congress recommended 
especially the abolition of the 3-day waiting period for the payment of 
benefits, and abolition of the Anomalies Regulations in respect of 
married women. These two demands were related particularly to 
war conditions. In connection with abolition of the waiting period, 
which has been the subject of continual protests by contributors, a 
special case for consideration was said to be the position of work- 
people deprived suddenly and unexpectedly of their employment by 
aerial attack. The regulations affecting married womea, it was con- 
sidered, should be abolished, since if married women during the war 
were called upon to enter insurable employment, they should not be 
liable to suffer after the war the loss of unemployment benefits to which 
they would be entitled if they were not married. The Congress also 
called for abolition of the continuity rule and an all-round increase 
in benefits, including payments to juveniles aged 14-16. 

In considering these arguments the committee reviewed the report 
of the preceding year, in which it was held that no part of the balance 
held by the unemployment fund at the end of 1939 could be regarded 
as a disposable surplus. This conclusion was based on the expectation 
that the end of the present war would be followed, as in che case of the 
last war, by severe unemployment. It is believed that the burden on 
the unemployment fund will be even greater after the present war, 
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because in addition to the industrial dislocation common to both ways 
there is in this war an even greater regional dislocation, resulting fron, 
high concentration of activity in certain areas and transference {, 
those areas of large numbers of workpeople whose homes and ree ils, 
workplaces remain elsewhere. Since it cannot be known how <ooy 
the war will end or how rapidly after the war unemployment will rise 
and begin to drain the reserves of the unemployment fund, it was tel; 
by the committee that reserves should be built up as rapidly as possible 
and that the balance in the fund could not be regarded, therefore, as y 
disposable surplus. In regard to the abolition of the waiting period 
and convinuity rule urged by the Trades Union Congress, the committee 
was of the opinion that these provisions could be modified under the 
provisions of the 1939 act in favor of persons thrown out of employ- 
ment by direct enemy action. This, it was said, would be a recognition 
of the special circumstances of the war, and if limited to the conse- 
quences of direct enemy action, would not prejudice treatment of the 
general problem of waiting time. Such modifications would auto- 
matically come to an end at the end of the war. 

In concluding the report regarding the general account, the com- 
mittee recommended that an amount of £38,587,007 10s. standing to 
the credit of this account in the unemployment fund should be applied 
to a complete discharge of the liabilities of the fund. As stated above 
this action was taken at the end of March 1941. 



















Agricultural Account 





Contributions to the agricultural account by employers and work- 
people showed a decrease of £243,298 in 1940 as compared with 
1939, due in part to changes in the contribution rate and in part to a 
reduction in the number of insured persons. The expenditure on 
agricultural benefit was £635,000, as compared with £831,000 in 1939. 
This reduction of £196,000 reflects both the decrease in the numbers 
insured and a reduction in unemployment. 

Representations presented by the National Farmers’ Union in 
England and the National Farmers’ Union and the Chamber of Agni- 
culture of Scotland did not advocate any changes in the present agri- 
cultural insurance scheme, but the Trades Union Congress recom- 
mended abolition of the 3-day waiting period and the continuity rule 
and an increase in benefits, including payment of benefit to juveniles 
aged 14-16. The committee did not recommend action on these 
points, but suggested that an inquiry should be made into the waiting 
period and the Anomalies Regulations. 

The high rates of unemployment among women and girls and thie 
small percentage of unemployment in the industry that ranks {or 
benefit have been noted in a number of the annual reports. These 
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conditions Were present in the past year. The percentages of unem- 
ployment among women and girls were about 8 times those for men 
and boys. The percentage of unemployment ranking for benefit was 
slightly higher in 1940 than in 1939; however, the rate is still much 
below the 70 percent which has been suggested as reasonable in an 
industry having as low a rate of unemployment as is normal in agri- 
culture. The war has not had as beneficial an effect on the agricul- 
tural account as on the general account. In 1940 the expenditure 
from the general account was only 49 percent of income, while the 
expenditure from the agricultural account amounted to 63 percent. 
[t is considered probable that with the industrial dislocation after the 
war, expenditure on agricultural benefit will rise disproportionately, 
and the committee considered, therefore, that no part of the excess of 
income over expenditure in the agricultural account should be regarded 
as a disposable surplus. 


PPPS OOS 


PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES, APRIL 1941 ! 


PLACEMENTS in April totaled 443,000, the largest number since June 
1936. This total represented a gain of 18 percent over March and of 
50 percent over April 1940. Furthermore, although the registration 
campaign had been in progress two weeks, the number of persons ac- 
tively seeking work through public employment offices at the end of 
April decreased slightly from the previous month, but remained near 
the January 1941 level. This indicates that removals from the active 
file due to cancelations or placements were greater than the number of 
new or renewed registrations. 

Of the 443,000 placements made in April, some 267,000, or 60 
percent, were expected to last longer than a month. This is the lowest 
proportion of regular placements made in 1941. Although the decline 
in the proportion of regular jobs this month was much larger than has 
been usually experienced in similar past periods, the proportion is 
above those of preceding years. 

Every State except Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, 
and North Carolina reported increased placements over March. 
In these six States, defense construction projects, now completed, 
had provided opportunities for thousands of placements in previous 
months. Placements in Montana doubled those made in March. 
Gains of over 60 percent also occurred in Alaska, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. Substantial increases were 
reported by most of the remaining States. Practically all States 
filled more jobs this April than last, with the largest relative gains 


' Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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taking place in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, North Caro! », 
Rhode Island, and Virginia, where placements were from two to {»)); 
times as great as those made last April. 

Supplementary placements declined 18 percent from March. jy 
46,000, the lowest volume since April 1940. The decrease is unus)jq) 
for this season of the year and arises from the slackening in s)\c}) 
placements on defense construction projects. 

In April, 274,000 jobs were filled by men and 170,000 by women 
Placements of men were 56 percent greater than those made in Apri! 
1940, and placements of women were 43 percent greater. Th) 
increase for men was the smallest this year, that for women was thy) 
largest. As in March, approximately two-thirds of the jobs filled by 
men and more than half of the jobs filled by women were expecte 
to last longer than a month. Placements of men and of women wer 
higher than in April 1940 in all but 7 States. In Delaware, Ney 
Jersey, and New York, a greater number of women were placed i 
jobs than of men. 

The Nation-wide campaign to induce workers to register at publi: 
employment offices was partly reflected in a 14-percent increase 
applications over March. More than 1.8 million applications fo 
jobs were received in April. This figure represents the highest Apri! 
total in the history of the United States Employment Service. Ty. 
slight drop in the active file from 5.2 to 5.1 million was due to increase« 
placements and to removal from the files of the registrations of appli- 
cants who had not been in employment offices since March 1. Of thi 
36 States having fewer numbers of registrants this April than last 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Maryland, Vermont, and Washington showe 
the largest reductions—in each case more than 40 percent. 

Approximately 1.3 million applications for work were filed by men, « 
23-percent increase over April 1940, while the 544,000 filed by women 
represented an increase of 15 percent. At the end of April, the activ 
file of men was 11 percent lower than in April 1940, and that of 
women was 9 percent lower. In 38 States the number of male job- 
seekers registered this month was lower than in April 1940, and wome! 
registrants were fewer in 31 States. 

With the growing emphasis on “‘jobs for men over 40”’ it is appro- 
priate to glance at the record made in placing older workers. Place- 
ments of these workers in the first quarter of the year were well abov: 
the comparable quarters of 1939 and 1940. More than 124,()(0 
placements, or 19 percent cf all jobs filled by men during Januar) 
March 1941, involved workers 45 years of age and over. This repre- 
sented an increase of 84 percent over such placements in January 
March 1940 and a 45 percent gain over January—March 1939, anc 
contrasts with gains of 62 percent and 59 percent for all placeme:''s 
between the corresponding periods. Although the number of m:! 
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ments in the older age groups increased, the proportion remained 
cally unchanged during the last 2 years. Evidently, while the 
» of age restrictions has provided job opportunities to older 
ers from which they were previously barred, it has not yet re- 
| in older workers obtaining a larger share of the jobs. 


lance 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, April 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 





Percent of change from— 
Activity Number |- —___ _—_— — 


March 1941, April 1940 | April 1939 


+63. 
+72. 
+52. 


pa 
Td. 


+55. 6 
+ 64. 


| 
“«. 


omplete placements 443, 186 | +17. 5 
LT leas Sane 266, 747 | +8. 
Temporary--..- 176, 439 | + 34. 

Supplemental placements - - 45, 817 | —13.8 

Total applications_- . 1, 825, 010 +13. 6 

New applications - ---.------ : 786, 213 +10. 

Active Wilininenen<ssn--a0 poGee 5, 096, 841 | —1.4 | 


SS Ss 
WW CHO Ahoo 





TaBLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, April 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 





Percent of change from— 
Activity Number a — : 


| March 1941| April 1940 | April 1939 


lotal complete placements 4 15, 226 | 5. +18.8 
Regular ig aa 8, 230 +-21.6 (1) 
Temporary -_-.-- 6, 996 31. (‘) (') 
Total applications 68, 632 ; +31. ; +-43.9 
Active file........- 245, 609 2. & 2.93 | —31.2 





| Total veteran placements by duration not reported prior to 1941. 
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Taste 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by States, Apri! 194) 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 











i 
a 
Complete placements Applications | Active | 
received Apr. 3 4 
ae a nee : 
a | January-April iF 
April 1941 | 1941 E | sup- 4 
Social Security ae Mesa ele Seal pans 
_ | change from cent of| place-| tou | Num- 
| '| Total | New 
-————-.-| Regula jchange | ments | | ber 
Tp nm — 
Total | (over1| Total ram. 
|March| April | ™onth)| uary i 
| 1941 | 1940 | April q 
| 1940 | if 
} — a = = ae = — — = ee —— oe 
Total... 443, 186) +17. 8) +50. 5) 266, 747| il, 526,992 a 58.7| 45,817 1,825,010/786, 212,5,096,841 
Region I: 
Connecticut...) 9,495) +22.8) +82.8 6,850; 31,494 +89.8 89) 21,711; 8,314) 41,895 
Maine 3, 828) +27. 8)+-185. 4 3, 257; 10, 603\+-110. 2 91} 11,625) 3.573 35, O85 
Massachusetts 9, 467| +-27.6\+-177. 4 7,740} 29, 262'+-126. 2 90; 60,199) 24, 685) 172, 290 
New Hampshire| 1,907) +38. 4) +38.4 1,341) 6,673) +12.5 111 6,501) 1,751) 17,081 
Rhode Island._.| 2,440) +26. 8| +256. 2 1,976} 7,776|4207.7 0} 12,112) 6,612) 43,378 
Vermont 1, 208; +39. 2) +63. 5) 636) 3,717) +43. 0 24 3,002) 1, 399) 9, 607 
Region II: | | 
New a ™ | 48, 596) +27. 5)+ 115. 9| 25, $29) 153, -“ +87.5| 1,687) 284, 127\113, 570) 576, 163 
tegion : | 
Delaware } 1,560) +39. 2) +53. 4 666 5, 123} +58. 0) 30 2, 995 967 9, 935 
New Jersey | 15,527} +2.2| +77.8) 9,722) 54,544) +59.3 31| 54,743) 23,129) 191, 496 
Pennsylvania. .| 20, 687) +31. 2) +63. 5} 14,073) 665, 195 | +59. 1 644) 134,041) 46,912) 339, 630 
Region IV: | | | | | 
Dist. of Colum-| 
bia | 5,854] +18.6) +64.8) 2,721) 20,028) +60.4 6| 11,948) 4,260) 25, 448 
Maryland 6, ; 388) +18.9) +86.0) 4,280) 20,828) +80.0 1} 21,641) 9,664) 35,796 
North Carolina | 14,936) —28.5)+134.9) 11,624) 84, 862/+277.2) 2,189] 35,062) 16,304) 74, 321 
Virginia 10,939) +1. 2)+126.6) 8,215) 38,816)+149.0 112} 36,365) 17,155) 59, 630 
, West Virginia. | 4,044) +15.7| +55. 2| 2,243] 13,480| +51.2| 268] 30,954) 8,231) 74, 2x9 
tegion | | | 
Kentucky | 4,103) +58.5, +49. 9| 2,465; 12, 490| +56. 1 77| 19,581) 10, 673| 89, 826 
Michigan 15, 226) +30.0) +47. 7] 9,649) 46,441) +41.2 142} 59, 675) 25,827) 178,022 
Ohio | 26, ~~ +41. 0) +72.9| 13,730) 78,718) +65. 1 453) 78,849) 34, a7) 277, 004 
Region VI: | | } 
Illinois v2 23, 962) +21. 4) +66.6) 14,029) 77,133) +58.8) 1,453) 69,807) 35,139) 279, 937 
Indiana -| 15, 244) +36.5| +85.0| 9.815) 43,965) +65.0) 1,192) 43,607) 27,524) 196, 226 
Wisconsin | 9,910) +32.7| +51.9] 5,725} 30,216] +43.9| | 323) 26,911) 11,540, 102, 990 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama.......| 4,533) +43.4) +26.5) 3,210) 14,588) +9.7 147; 39,491) 20,489) 114, 897 
Florida.__..- 4, 117) — 23. 2) +47. 4| 2,649) 27, 457|+123. 1) 108; 36,150) 22,713) 97,532 
Georgia 9, 616) +38.0) +14. 3] 6,169) 31,289) +12.8 134) 36,489) 18, 686) 107, 728 
Mississippi 3,989) +4.0) —15.2 3,068) 12,356) —10.5) 256; 39,176) 19,814) 68, 109 
South Carolina.| 6,117) +37.3 +83. 4| 4,432| 28, 912/+162. 8] 164) 20,213) 10,558) 49, 300 
Tennessee_.....| 8, i] +13. 7) +81. 8) 5, 740) 30, 687) +98. 6) 291) 30,755) 21, 290) 129, 320 
Region VIII: 
SS 8,981) +29.7 +23.4) 4, 544] 25, 819) +18. 8| R20) 23, 036, 6,633) 66, 506 
Minnesota. -- 7, 798) +79.0) +46 8| 4,418) 20,085) +31. 6) 327) 35,806) 14,043) 111,885 
Nebraska 3, 589) +64.9) +7.7]| 2, 094| 8,834) +8.7) 67; 16,605) 2,966) 50,997 
North Dakota 2, 698; +64.0) +19. 6) 1, 657 6,820) +29.5 23; 5,778 1,980} 29, 215 
South Dakota. 1, 596 +62.0) +12.5 850 4, 200) +17. 3) 72| 5,194) 1,681) 23, 209 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 5,604, -—9.2) —8.6 2,071} 22,873) +61. 3) 553) 19,012) 10,834) 61,519 
Kansas 6, 848] +16.1; +52. 1 3,008} 23,107) +85. 1] 408) 23,501) 8, 941) 65, 550 
Missouri 12, 838) —15. 3) +35.0) 7,914) 56,761/4+115.4) 1,119) 71, 156) 21, 560) 217, 633 
Oklahoma 4, 116 +12.9| —44.4 1,796; 13,672) —23.2) 2, 106) 23, 942) 10, —_ 64, O89 
Region X: | | | 
Louisiana ‘ 4,926; —16.1| +36.9 3,407} 23, nel +60. 2 3, 296| 26,815) 10,391) 92, 220 
New Mexico....| 1,301) +20.8| —7.8) 1,034) 5,473) +24.9 140} 5,684) 2,075) 24. 501 
inn itodiedvens | 28, 717} +8.1; —6.5) 12,920) 125,486) +14. 2) 14, To 99, 468 47,088) 279,875 
Region XI: | | 
Arizona........| 2,412} —23.5) —11.0) 1,210) 10, 391) —10. 1} 4, 644| 6,462} 2,492) 18,115 
Colorado.......| 3,627} +27. 2) +10.0| 1,936] 10,998} +7.4| 111] 18,367) 6,264) 59,771 
Idaho... ..| 2,686] +22.9! +39.3) 1,581] 7,136) +26.6) 182} 7,934) 2,560) 17,220 
Montana... . 2, 503}+-115. 4) +17. 1| 1, 873 5, 110) +15. 5) 431 6, 322) 2,363) 20,516 
Utah ‘ .-| 1,688) +21.9) +58. 6) 931 5,440) +64. 2 21 7,320} 2,898} 21,801 
Wyoming. ..-.- 1, m7 +32.3) +8.8) 565| 5, 351/+-142. 6 4 3,856; 1,257; 7,929 
Region XII: | 
Califernia._....| 33, 010| +17.4| +61.7| 18,643) 107,153) +57.4| 2,807) 138,821) 61,178) 378, 353 
Nevada | 1,511) +3.3) +16.4 956) 4,743) +18.9 87 3,308; 1,713 5, 736 
Oregon . 7,583; +9.0) +60.6) 5,449) 25,521) +63.3) 1,365) 18,668) 9,384) 33,815 
Ww ashington.. 7, 118) +29.2) —11.4 4,341) 21,867, —5.1) 2,314) 26,403) 9,591) 42,025 
Territories: | | 
Alaska... ..- 797| +60.4 +26. 1) 610 2, 194) +17.2 40 1, 476 933 2, 149 
Hawaii 1, 209) +46.5 +50.4 1,076 4, 244) +41.2 3 2,346; 1,376 5, 277 
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94] | | ee 4.—Aetivities of Public Employment Services, Veterans, by State, April 1941 
ft 
a [Data reported hy State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 
a ) 
name 
i Complete placements Active file as of Apr. 30, 1941 
i mo - _— seaianaiiaa rant mane 
‘ : | Percent of change ! Total Percent of change 
i Security Board region om appli- om— 
and Staie | cations 
| Number received | Number |——————"—————"——"—_ 
ent March | April | Mar. 31, | Apr. 30, 
f 1941 | 1940 1941 1940 
eS ee eee ee Se ey Seen eee eee eee pial ali 
Dr Cet. nds ebeteaude a a i, 226 +25.9 |} +37.7 68, 632 245, 609 —2.5 —2.5 
egion I: | 
a Connecticut _- ialinoabs 432; +45.4/) +681 806 1, 880 — 23.0 —55.3 
f See ree cat 175 | +35.6| +177.8 469 2, 326 +12.4 —2.4 
q Massachusetts. _.____- 227 | =+52.3| +183.8 2, 253 | 9,669 | —27.1 +59. 1 
New Hampshire. . -- _ 81 +12.5 +50. 0 | 320 992 —2.3 | —7.5 
eS 92 +50. 8 |_. sane 328 1,592; —10.1 | +38. 2 
; Vermont.........- a 48 5 ce Lede nkhinks 111 | 509 | —15.2 —39.8 
‘9 | Region JI: | | 
9 New York....-- ------| 1,022} +4419] +802] 4,378] 15,814 —3.5 —16.8 
Region III: | 
Ln oe ee ap Eee neal 97 | 366) 3 —22.1 | 27.5 
New Jersey - - - -- ' 329 | +8. 6 +112. 2 | 824 | 8, 470 | —7.2 —17.6 
‘> > Pensylvania. _ __- sailed 516 | .+31.3| +72.6 | 6,289 | 19,292 | —7.5 +-37.0 
R tegior ] IV: | 
District of Columbia os 247 | =+652.5 |) +147.0 | 627 2, 076 | +3.1 | +6.1 
Maryland. eS 207 5 +19.6 | 854 1, 263 | —31.7 | —6§2. 2 
% North Carolina_ et 298 —15.3 +97. 4 | 898 | 2,182) —20.3 | +4.0 
re Virginia __ ee : 255 +28. 8 +79. 6 | 734 | 1, 398 | +-19. 2 10.0 
: Wee Vee. ....-.......- 101 - ee 1, 276 | 3,761 | +15.3 —5.7 
Region V: 
Kentucky... - Lan 148 +59.1 |} +39.6 694 | 4,017 —3.7 | +4.6 
Michigan. .__ ~ 717 +40.9 | =+73.6 2, 869 11, 275 | —2.2 | —19.7 
: "Sen reas Seer 981 | +80.7) +82.7 | 3,616 | 15,018 | —10.7 | +12. 2 
4° Region VI: 
1 OS Se ener 864 +45.0/ 492.8 2, 730 14, 816 +5.7 +69. 0 
9 Indiana_____- ED 403 +47. 1 +79. 9 1, 533 | 8,915 | +9.0 —.9 
: ae 315 +48. 6 +56.7 | 688 | 8, 099 | —1.2 +5. 6 
Region VII: | 
On Alabama. .-_.-- a ele ee ere. 109 +58. 0 —3.5 | 1, 504 | 5,080 | +7.9 2.4 
Florida.____. ‘ Se 116 +1.8 +61.1 1,790 | 5,484} +118 +91.4 
Georgia. _____- } eh 192 440.1) —16.5 voos| 3.161! —I118 —23.1 
7 Mississippi ne Sein, SDR 91 —6,2 —8.1 955| 1,842] +143 433.1 
South Carolina __- Sa 192; +22.3 | +146.2 451 | 1, 324 —3.4 —7.4 
Tennessee... _.-__. ahead 212 +47. 2 +11.0 | 1,973 | 4, 876 | +.6 | (?) 
Region VIII: | 
79 a oes, 668 +38. 9 +12.3 1,022 4, 581 | —7.0 —16.0 
Minnesota__ Saanandad 343 | +117.1| +53.1| 1,863 7,608) +1.0| 24.0 
OR * Nebraska... _- See 234 +131.7 +31.5 | R95 2, 988 | +3. 1 +-23.9 
97 § North Dakota_____. ; 79 |_. cena +3.9 | 161 1,311 | —2.7 | —3.1 
13.2 South Dakota.. ibaa 77 ee ee 219 1, 362 —8.0 | —18.0 
Ls 5 Region IX: 
Arkansas____- Seng 169 —32.4 —34.0 843 2,576 | +418.2 | +-1.0 
°4 Kansas_______ ae 273 +28.2/) +28.8 | 1, 157 4,195} +11.2| +9.0 
7 Missouri___- : : 606 —26.0 +25. 5 | 4, 252 12, 452 +31. 5 | +27.4 
Oklahoma.___.___. _ 199 +31.8 —29.2 1, 427 4,243 | +21.8 | —27.2 
Region X: | | 
2 SF eee 9} —12.3 +52. 789 2,821 | —29.4 | +9.8 
= Pas 5A —1.8 —25.0 277 1,425} —18.8 —26. 2 
PEERS 782 +11.7 — 26.4 2,771 | 9, 281 | +21.9 +16. 3 
Region XI: | 
ESE Fe ee ae eeeee 107 —35.5 —2.7 396 | 1, 207 | +8.0 | —27.6 
Colorado____. Virpakeea 154 +40.0 | +.6 R51 3, 052 | —1.5 | 14.4 
| ORS 236 | +40.5 +31.1 529 1,117 —5.2 | +44.3 
Montana es ed be 187 | +130.9 +29. 9 381 1, 327 —17.5 | —26. 2 
a COSTE OF 5 Teen we 27| 1,141 —4.4 | 15.4 
Wyoming____ sodiedeten 87 +55. 4 +70. 6 230 | 471 —17.1 —24.0 
Region XII: 
California... aia 1,514 | +6. 6 +-37.6 7, 484 21, 378 | —5.3 —24.7 
vevada_______ 2 TERETE 93 —22.5 —7.9 196 333 | +22.0 —7.0 
i” RE 388 +3.2 +35.2 862 2, 309 —17.9 | —28.6 
Washington. 321 +21.1 —16.4 1, 433 2, 591 —18.8| 850.1 
{ | Territories: 
0.4 EE eee eee ' | eee 80 | 11] —11.2 —40.3 
ie | eee eee 42 232 —22.7 —45.8 





70 ( iW — less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either month the percentage change was not 
g § mputec 


2 3 Inewense of less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATION s. 
APRIL 1941 ° 


WITH the continuing increase in employment, benefits decliyo 
further and placements increased during April. Benefit payments 
totaling $27 million, reached the lowest level since October 1939 ang J 
were paid to an average weekly total of 590,000 workers. This was J 
371,000 fewer than in April 1940. At least 702,000 workers received 

one or more payments during the month, in contrast to 1.1 million t 
workers in April 1940. 


Claims Received 


} 
' 
{ A 


The decline in compensable claims resulted from both the return | 
to work of many claimants who had initiated new benefit years in J 
the past three months and a slackening in industrial lay-offs. 4 
doubling of waiting-period claims arising out of the beginning of ney 
benefit years in several States or the labor dispute in the coal-mining 
industry, however, more than offset the decrease in compensab| 
claims, with the result that total continued claims rose 14 percent. 
to 4.3 million, in April. The outstanding increase was reported by 
West Virginia, where the volume of claims was more than six times 
larger than in March; in Pennsylvania, the number of claims almost 
doubled. Other marked gains, ranging from 30 to 66 percent, took 
place in Alaska, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York 
Rhode Island, and Virginia. Only in Alaska and West Virginia, how- 
ever, were the receipts higher than in April 1940. 

Decreases from March were reported by 29 States, chiefly in the 
West North Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast States 
Reductions of-at least 30 percent occurred in Connecticut, Delaware. 
Idaho, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, and 10 additional States 
reported decreases of 20 percent or more. 

The weekly average of 933,000 claims for all types of unemploy- 
ment represented an increase of 3 percent over March, with 14 States 
reporting higher averages. The gain was attributable mainly to tl: 
beginning of new uniform benefit years and to labor disputes in som 
of these States. Claims filed for all types of unemployment increased 
from 761,000 during the week ended April 5, the lowest weekly vol- 
ume of claims in any week of 1940 and 1941, to approximately |.! 
million in each of the last 2 weeks ended within the month. 

Average weekly continued claims for total unemployment in Apri! 
totaled 859,000, an increase of 4 percent over March. Weekly clan 
receipts for total unemployment comprised 92 percent or more of «! 
claims, except during the week ended April 5. The number of p« 
sons filing claims increased steadily from about 690,C00 in the wer) 





! Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security | 
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d April 5 to more than 981,000 in the last week ended within the 
h. 


Disbursements 


\lore than 2.5 million weeks of unemployment were compensated 
ng the month, a decline of 19 percent from March 1941 and 38 
ent from April 1940. Approximately 92 percent of all weeks of 
mployment compensated were for total unemployment, practically 

the same proportion as in the past 2 months. The number of weeks 
of partial and part-total unemployment compensated in April totaled 
213,000, a decrease of 22 percent from March. Decreases were shown 
in 38 of the 47 States which issue such payments. About 32 percent 
of all weeks of unemployment compensated in Hawaii and 20 per- 
cent in Ilmois were for partial and part-total unemployment. 

Approximately $27 million in benefits were paid to unemployed 

workers in April, a decline of 20 percent from March 1941 and 36 
percent below April 1940. Decreases from March were mainly con- 
centrated in the Great Lakes States and in all but two of the States 
west of the Mississippi River, reflecting the usual seasonal improve- 
ment in employment that occurs at this time of the year. Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, New York, and Vir- 
ginia reported the largest declines, ranging from 35 to 45 percent. 
Among the 10 States with increases, payments in New Hampshire 
almost doubled those made last month, and in Maryland and Rhode 
Island were approximately 75 percent greater, principally due to the 
initiation of new uniform benefit years. 

In the first 4 months of the year more than $134 million in 

benefits were paid to unemployed workers. This was $40 million, or 
23 percent, less than was paid in the first 4 months of 1940. 


Beneficiaries 


The decline in the average number of benefit recipients, 23 percent, 
was sharper than the reduction in benefit payments. Forty-five 
States had fewer benefit recipients, with Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, 
lowa, and Virginia reporting outstanding reductions, 40 percent or 
more. The decline in Virginia reflected the additional waiting pe- 
riods served following the beginning of new uniform benefit years on 
April 1. Substantial reductions occurred in most of the remaining 
States having smaller numbers of recipients. Of the 6 States show- 
ing increases, New Hampshire and Rhode Island had gains of at 
least 75 percent, and Maryland of 30 percent, over March. 
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Monthly Labor Review—July 1941 


Benefits Paid, by State, April 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941) 








Type Type of unemploym 
Social Security Board - 25 oe ee Partial 
region and State Number | | Number and 
| Waiting | Compen- | Total | ord i 
period sable eom- 
| bined 2 
Total_.... sieeed _......| 4, 270, 363 | 1,481,147 | 2,789,216 | 2, 550,942 | 2,334,429 | 216, 513 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut 25, 260 6, 912 18, 348 | 18, 744 17, 058 | 1, 686 
Maine a ‘ 35, 393 12,451 | 22, 942 | 21,905 | 20, 069 | 1, 836 wi 
Massachusetts : 217, 042 79. 696 137,346 | 122,172 113,695 | 8,477 7 
New Hampshire. - 23, 150 5, 441 | 17, 709 18, 022 | 16,704 | 1,318 
Rhode Island... | 49, 146 11, 020 | 38, 126 38, 126 | 35,251 | +*2,875 
Vermont... 7, 744 1, 404 6, 340 6, 326 | 5, 818 | 508 2 
Region II: | 
New York. ..-. 703, 609 396, 224 307, 385 296, 293 296, 293 (?) 
Region ITI: 
Delaware- -.-.. 7,121 | 1, 239 | 5, 882 5, 805 | 4, 838 | 967 4 
New Jersey | 113,677} 27,833 | 85,844 | 88,043 | 84,306 | 3, 647 
Pennsylvania -. | 583,734 | 259,888 | 323, 846 248,199 | 248,199) (2) 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia__----- 20, 557 2, 420 18, 137 | 17, 684 | 16,532 | 1,152 
Maryland - 60, 757 11, 658 | 49, 099 40, 591 37, 377 3, 214 2, TRF 
North Carolina. - 60, 583 7, 251 53, 332 53, 082 50, 493 2, 589 2, 05 
Virginia aon 43, 471 26, 605 16, 866 15, 767 14, 690 | 1, 077 
West Virginia._. 173, 162 94, 822 | 78, 340 17, 506 | 15,668 | © 1,838 
Region V: 
Kentucky........ 18, 761 2, 727 | 16, 034 | 31, 958 | 27, 338 4, 620 2, 406 
Michigan. . . 104, 001 26, 448 | 77, 553 75, 288 | 71, 861 3, 427 
Ohio... ... | 173,500 | 49,400 | 124,100} 116,302 | 103,577 | 12,725 
Region VI: 
CO a 249, 262 110, 812 | 138, 450 125, 326 | 100,710 | 24,616 16, 02 
Indiana. -- -- 55, 081 18, 113 | 36, 968 36, 882 30, 605 6, 277 
Wisconsin. ... 26, 477 8, 952 | 17, 525 18, 141 16, 177 1, 964 RS 
Region VII: 
Alabama..-..--- 60, 834 20, 675 | 40, 159 41, 322 | 37, 908 3, 414 | 8] 
. = 46, 052 13, 025 33, 027 31, 989 | 26, 863 5, 126 
SS Sees oh 48, 991 17, 128 | 31, 863 31, 620 | 30, 118 1, 502 ! 
Mississippi ; 27, 888 4, 746 23, 142 22, 154 | 20,514 | 1,640 st 
South Carolina__- 25, 335 5, 749 19, 586 17,089 | 15,102| 1,987 
Tennessee... . 67, 065 12, 964 54, 101 48, 823 46,723 | 2,100 
Region VIII: 
Iowa... reed | 48, 529 21, 088 27, 441 27, 538 23,286 | 4,252 4 
Minnesota. ---- 101, 423 13, 710 87, 713 90, 509 82,780 | 7,729 
Nebraska. . 19, 571 2, 594 16,977 16,171 14, 454 1,717 87 
North Dakota... .- 9, 210 1, 457 7, 753 8, 336 7,088 | 1,248 | 7 
South Dakota | 7, 532 3, 032 4, 500 4, 492 4, 299 | 193 | 
Region IX: 
Arkansas val 50, 473 12, 982 37, 491 37, 491 34, 736 2, 755 | 
Kansas... _._- a 23,109 8, 063 15, 046 14,911 12, 746 2,165 | 1,18 
Missouri... aa 7), 736 28, 870 42, 866 38, 705 33, 451 } 5, 254 7 
Oklahoma... = 40, 022 12,193 27, 829 25, 966 22, 163 3, 803 17 
Region X: 
Louisiana... 74, 090 19, 465 54, 625 52, 511 48,710 3, 801 ' 
New Mexico... 13, 624 2,159 11, 465 10, 443 9, 817 626 as4 
119, 337 19, 004 100, 333 68, 952 59, 202 9,750 | 
Region XI: | | 
Arizona...-..-. ve 9, 707 2, 458 7, 249 7,128 6, 605 | 523 | 
Colorado... 31, 734 5, 591 26,143 24, 637 22, 240 2, 397 
ae 19,014 3, 351 15, 663 17, 376 16, 303 1,073 | 
Montana... ._- 37, 435 4,974 32, 461 31, 643 31, 643 (?) 
SL, tbsdnadahi-vind 10, 527 1,772 8,755 8, 092 6,972 1,119 
Wyoming. ...- 8,146 1,812 6, 334 7,518 6, 214 1, 304 4 
Region XII: 
California... ....-. . 437, 450 57, 871 379, 579 367, 620 313, 496 54,124 | . 
I aie scacteeatiakc 8,711 1,131 7, 580 7, 080 6, 217 863 | 
EE 30, 703 6,812 23, 891 23, 727 20, 608 3,119} 2 
Washington... .._... 61, 860 12, 865 48,995 49, 065 42,111 6, 954 
Territories: | 
[0 EE eee 4, 765 1, 578 3, 187 2, 671 | 2, 517 | 154 | 
Hawaii _.......... 4, 002 712 3, 200 3.201! 2.193 | 1,008 ¥ 











Continued claims ! 


Weeks compensated 



































Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims' Received, Weeks Compensated, and 





1 I. @. certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable period (us' 
a calendar week or 7-day period). ; b 
2 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New \ 


and Pennsylvania. 


3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 


4 Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks except for April 1941. 
§ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 


¢ Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of 1 quarter. 


number of weeks represented by each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid b) 
claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment, 
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nued Unemployment Compensation Claims ' Received, Weeks Compensated, and 
Benefits Paid, by State, April 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 





Benefits paid 





Ty . seid Month and 
i] Security Board l'ype of unemployment year bene- 


region and State aan 7 fits first 
Amount 3 payable 


Amount of 
benefits since 
first payable * 





Partial and 
Total part-total | 
| combined ? 


__. $28, 997, 704 | 


$25, 448,918 | $1, 524, 681 | 





Region 5 i 
Connecticut - - - 178, 104 | 10, 815 
Maine - . 144, 426 133, 297 11, 129 | 
Massachusetts........| 1, 262, 343 1, 216, 842 | 44, 428 
New Hampshire_----_-| 157, 738 149, 970 | 7, 768 | 
Rhode Island_------_--| 345, 395 330, 267 15, 128 | 
ee 60, 569 57, 378 | 3, 030 
yn II: 
New York... ..-| 3,571, 968 3, 571, 968 
Region III: 
Delaware _ - _- oa 47, 880 42, 643 5, |} Jan. 1, 827, 
New Jersey . . 883, 510 858, 131 : : : 35, 354, 
Pennsylvania--_------ 2, 824, 989 2, 824, 989 (2 2 ‘ 077, 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia... 216, 654 203, 781 2. 5) , 2 , 181 
Maryland Se 418, 547 396, 854 ; 5 | 18, 026 |__- . 23, 832, 
North Carolina. ‘anal 258, 358 250, 621 5, 168 |__- = , 172, 
Virginia _ _ - ‘ 122, 246 116, 423 , 735 3,019 |_. — 918, 
West Virginia_--___- 172, 025 160, 160 (5) Ls nae 21, 046, 57 
Region V: | 
Kentucky - ------ , 231, 712 211, 263 | (5) an. 1939 629, 
cae 838, 510 818, 654 | 56 (5) y 1938 424, 
Ohio 107, 230 | 035, 596 (5) an. 1939 033. 7 
Region VI: 
[llinois_. a , 531, 208 343, 831 | 106, 895 y 1939 | 724, 6: 
Indiana__--.-- , 360, 278 325, 647 34, 5 . 1938 126, 
Wisconsin. ......... 184, 149 170, 662 3, 20 | y 1936 781, 765 
Region VII: 
Alabama Medkis 282, 947 264, 477 | ‘ 3, 72! f 1938 329, ¢ 
Florida . 327, 126 293, 461 | 33, | Jan. 1939 , 131, $ 
Georgia. iad 220, 149 | 212, 945 | 7 OP eae s, 610, ¢ 
Mississippi. --_---_--- 146, 727 | 137, 953 | | Apr. 1938 5, 675, 7 
South Carolina_--_-__- 116, 803 106, 726 | , 97: 3, 29: y 1938 750, ‘ 
Tennessee , 378, 668 365, 968 | 3, 38° . 1938 496, 385 
Region VIII: 
ne ; 245, 254 | 218, 817 25 3, 391 y 1938 3, 309, § 
Minnesota -- 925, 155 861, 689 | 53, (5) an. 1938 29, 739, § 
Nebraska. -_-_--_- ‘ 142, 960 30, 279 | 6, 094 an. 1939 3, 938, 65 
North Dakota all 77, 387 57, 429 ’ 5,652 |__...do , 503, 
South Dakota-------- 32, 881 | 734 (5) soet Means 944, 27 
Region [X- 
Arkansas... -. oe 250, 794 | 335 : 669 do_..- 5, 646, 
Kansas. - -- ‘ 128, 300 | , 315 3, 7,000 |.....d0...- 5, 028, 
Missouri___- beau 327, 848 250 i, 4,070 |__...do , 602, 
Oklahoma. - Sia 233, 909 | 792 | = 1,768 |Dec. 1938 , 090, 
Region X: 
Louisiana_-__-- 7 479, 063 53, 351 (5) Jan. 1938 761, 
New Mexico_. 91, 116 j, 421 | , 2,049 | Dec. 1938 2, 834, 3: 
ee 528, 572 | 479, 679 | 8 (5) Jan. 1938 32, 235, 5 
Region XI: 


| SS ee 74, 466 | 70, 555 3, 267 |.....do 5, 075, 
CO 241, 644 222, 836 6,991 | Jan. 1939 , 791, ¢ 
= RRR 194, 116 185, ; (6) | Sept. 1938 828, 7 
Montana___.- 351, 154 351, (?) | July 1939 5, 490, ‘ 
Utah dnianiarei 85, 972 78, 154 | ; 1,990 | Jan. 1938 j, 398, 
Wyoming___- ee 94, 076 81, 600 . 4,840 | Jan. 1939 2, 774, 54: 
Region X il: 
California___ Sa ddties 90, 024 4, 583, 887 352,127 | Jan. 1938 50, 836, 
Nevada______ sete 91, 526 2, 592 ’ 2,454 | Jan. 1939 2, 428, 55 
273, 244 | 248, 260 24, 15,197 | Jan. 1938 5, 499, 
Washington 581, 178 521, 317 (5) . 1939 , 782, 552 
Territories: 


Regi 











36, 362 34, 766 596 is , 023, : 
19, 015 | 14, 416 , 5 Eee. i 628, 


























National Income 


NATIONAL INCOME, 1919 TO 1940 


The Current Expansion of Income 





THE national income of the United States in 1940, as estimated 1, 
the United States Department of Commerce, was $76,035;000,000 
more than $5,000,000,000 above the total in 1939.! The increas: 
the national income in 1940 was mainly in the latter half of the yea: 
and was an accompaniment of the national defense program. Thy 
uncertainties and disturbances abroad and the exigencies of national 
defense at home brought about a halt in the comparatively rapid 
expansion of nondurable-goods, consumer-goods, and service indus- 
tries, but created a powerful stimulus to the expansion of wartime 
exports and defense industries. Exports of such goods as heavy iron 
and steel, nonferrous metals, metalworking machinery, aircratt. 
firearms, and chemicals more than doubled in 1940 as compared to 
1939, and 55 percent of these exports were in the second half of 1940 
Defense expenditures also more than doubled. 

The total national income in 1940 was 7.6 percent greater than in 
1939, 90.1 percent greater than in 1932, and 8.8 percent smaller tha: 
in 1929; but these figures do not take into account the significant 
changes in price levels. It is estimated that real income, as com- 
puted by adjusting the dollar values to price changes, was 11 percent 
larger in 1940 than in 1929 and 60 percent larger in 1939 and 194) 
than 20 years earlier. In 1940, real income per capita was abov 
the 1929 peak of per capita income.’ 















!U. 8. Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, June 1941: National Income Ex« 
76 Billion Dollars in 1940, by Milton Gilbert and Dwight B. Yntema. This article gives revised figur 
for earlier years. Significant revisions have been made possible by use of the figures of the Census of Manu 
factures for 1939, especially for the adjustment of pay-roll data. Some of the industrial censuses for {3% 
have also called for revisions of income data. The components of national income have undergone 
revisions as a result of transfers, notably the shifting of shipbuilding from the construction to the manu 
facturing group of industries. Data recently available from the Bureau of Internal Revenue made poss'! 
improved estimates of entrepreneurial income. Estimates for the years 1919 to 1929 made by the Nat 
Bureau of Economic Research were linked to the Department of Commerce estimates on the basis 
1929 relationships. 

? The use of price and cost-of-living indexes for adjustment of the income figures presents serious diffic’ 
and the resulting estimates of real income are rough approximations. The methods used by the Depart 
of Commerce are described on page 12, footnote 3, of the article cited in footnote 1, above. 
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National Income 


Nature and Components of the National Income Total 


stimates of national income vary in some degree with the defini- 

of income, with the data incorporated in the estimates, and with 

‘he methods of computation. The concept of national income em- 

bodied in the estimates of income made by the Department of Com- 
merce is defined by that agency as follows: 


National income is the measure ot the value of the net output of commodities 
and services produced by the private aud public enterprises of the economy. It 
includes the economic activities carried on by all producing entities—corpora- 
tions, partnerships, individual enterprises, and governmental agencies. In 
practice, the development follows industrial lines so that measures are at once 
provided for the segments of the national income that originate in each of the 
several broad industry groups such as agriculture, mining, trade, ete. The 
measure is net in the sense that the value of materials and supplies and of plant 
and equipment consumed in the process of production is deducted from the gross 
value of goods and services produced in order to obtain the value of net 
production. 
~The private and public enterprises utilize personal services and capital pro- 
vided by individuals, who thus both contribute to the productive process and 
share in the division of the net product. The net product is represented by 
returns in the form of salaries and wages, net income of business enterprises, 
interest, and rents and royalties. Salaries and wages, supplements to salaries 
and wages, interest, and net rents and royalties are conceived as paid out by 
enterprises. Net incomes of businesses, on the other hand, are transferred 
only to the extent that dividend payments are made by corporations and with- 
irawals are made by owners of unincorporated businesses. The difference 
between net income and the amount disbursed constitutes business savings, such 
“savings” being either positive or negative. Income actually disbursed by enter- 
prises plus business savings equals the national income. Thus, the national 
income is a measure of the net value of goods and services produced and also of 
the claims to these goods and services. 


The concepts of national income as a measure of the net value of 
goods and services produced and as a measure of the claims to these 
goods and services are supplemented by another concept described 
as ‘income payments to individuals” and used in the monthly income 
estimates and annual distributions by States, as published by the 
Department of Commerce. ‘“‘Income payments to individuals” may 
be either larger or smaller than the estimates of national income.’ 


*The Department of Commerce reconciles national income with income payments to individuals as 
follows: “‘Deduct (a) pensions and other contributions of employers (under Social Security, Railroad Ke- 
tirement Board, and governmental employee systems); (b) pension and other contributions of employees 
under the systems just noted); and (c) business savings; and add (a) direct relief, including old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind; (b) Federal pensions to veterans, including payments 
n adjusted service certificates; (c) governmental retirement allowances; and (d) insurance benefits 
under unemployment compensation, old-age insurance, and railroad retirement programs.’’ For a sum- 
mary of monthly income data, see Monthly Income Payments in the United States, 1929 to 1940, in the 
Monthly Labor Review for April 1941, and for summary of State income data, see Income Payments by 
States, 1929 to 1939, in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1941. 


















Monthly Labor Review—July 1941 
General Trends, 1919 to 1940 






The Department of Commerce has made detailed estimates | 
national income for the period beginning in 1929. The Nationa! 
Bureau of Economic Research has made somewhat similar estimates 
for the period going back to 1919. By linking comparable com- 
ponents of the two series on the basis of 1929 relationships, the De- 
partment of Commerce has constructed continuous estimates for the 
period 1919 to 1940 for national income both by industrial origin and 
by distributive shares.‘ National income by industrial origin for 
1919 to 1940 is given in table 1. 


TABLE 1.— National Income, by Industrial Origin, 1919-40 ' - 


[Billions of dollars] 
















Manu- | Trans- | e 
Year Total agin’ — oe —~y | Trade (Finance Coen Service | Ot! . 
| ' | 
| | | 

1919 67.7 11.1| 17.3 1.9 5.8 11.2 | 5.7 | 4.7 | 5.1 19 
1920 69.8 9.1 | 18.4 2.5 | 74 9.7 | 6.1 | 4.7 | 6.0 
1921... | 52.8 | 6.3 10.7 1.9 5.7 7.1 6.0 4.8 | 5.8 

1922 60. 6 5.9 13.9 | 2.4 5.8 | 9.1 | 6.7 | 4.9 | 6.7 

1923 70.0 6.7) 17.4) 3.2 6.5 10.3 7.2 | 5.3 | 7.0 
1924__. 70.1 7.3} 16.0} 3.3 | 6.4 10.1 7.7 | 5.2 7.6 

1925 mee 7.7 17.4 | 3.5 | 6.7| 10.7 8.1 5.4 8.3 7 
1926 of 901 03) me} 6S] 48 10.9} 84 5.6) 85| 7 
1927... 76.4 | 7.2 17.6 | 3.5 6.7 10.6 | 8.7 | 5.9 8.8 7 
Pesan 80.2 | 7.3 18.7 | 3.7 | 6.8 11.0 | 9.6 | 6.1 9.4 7 
1090.....-.--<-| OS | 7.3 | 20. 4 3.5 7.1 11.1 | 9.4 6.3 9.9 8 
1930... 69.0 | 6.6} 15.1} 2.6 | 6.2 9.0 | 8.0 6.5 8.9 7 
 —_—— 54.3 | 3.7) 10.3 | 1.8 | 5.0 7.2 | 6.5 | 6.5 | 7.5 

1932... _. 40.0 | 2.6 | 6.1 | 8 3.7 5.1 | 4.9 | 6.5 5.7 
1933___. | 42.5 | 3.4 | 8.2 5 | 3.6 | 5.9 | 4.4 6.6 5.4 4 
1934... | 6.3] 46] 10.6 7 a8) 68) 47) 76/ 63 
1935..........| 55.8 | 5.3] 12.5 9 | 4.1 7.5 | 5.2 7.9 | 6.8 
1936__. | 65.1 | 6.0; 15.2 1.4 | 4.8 | 8.6 5.9 | 9.2 | 7.7 
1937__. 71.4 6.4| 17.5 1.8 | 5.2 | 9.6 | 6.4 | 9.0 8.6 
1938... 64.4 | 5.4 13.3 1.8 | 4.4 9.0 5.9 | 9.8 8.3 f 

i | 

1939... .-| 70.7 | 5.8 16.4 2.1 | 5.0 | 9.6 6.1 | 9.9 8.8 
1940..........| 76.0 | 6.0 19.2 | 2.4 | 5.3 10.1 | 6.2 10. 2 9.3 








| 








1 Data for 1919-28 derived from estimates prepared by Simon Kuznets (National Income and Capite 
Formation 1919-35, N ational Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., New York, 1937), by linking the industria 
components of each distributive share of the Kuznets figures to comparable elements of the Department « 
Commerce data on the basis of 1929 relationships. 


An outstanding development, as indicated by table 1, is the radical! 
change in the comparative amount of income from different main 
segments of the economy. Although the national income in 1940 was 
much larger than in 1919, the income originating in agriculture was 
reduced from 11.1 to 6.0 billions of dollars. Changes of this nature 
indicate significant alterations in the national economy. 

The national income by distributive shares from 1919 to 1940 1s 
shown in table 2. 
‘ The term “distributive shares” refers to the shares of income (salaries, wages, dividends, etc.) transferred 
by business enterprises, which, with “‘business savings’ (either positive or negative), are equal to tots 


national income. The term formerly used for distributive shares as transferred by business enterprises 
was “‘income paid out.” 



































National Income 


TaBLe 2.—National Income, by Distributive Shares, 1919-40 ' 


[Billions of dollars] 





l 
Compensation of | Net income ofin- | Total net | 















































i employees corporated businesses) income 
: f | Total =~ of unin- | Net rents 
CS fi Year national | corpo- | Interest and 
* | income | Salaries Divi- | rated royalties 
l- | Total (and wages) Total dends busi- 
" it only only | nesses? | 
ia { ee a Pe an OP: =e set il 
k a 
le B i919 67.7 | 38.0 7.7 5.9 3.0 18.1 3.0 | 2.7 
192 69.8 | 44.7 44.4 4.4 3.3 14.4 | 3.4 | 2.9 
n¢ iE waite, 52.8 35.6 35.3 .4 3.0 | 10.2 3.6 | 3.0 
a QR RS Saas 60. 6 | 37.6 37.3 4.0 3.0 11.8 | 3.8 3.4 
Or “i ede li 70.0 44.2 43.8 5.3 3.8 12.7 | 4.2 | 3.6 
1924 70. 1 43.8 43.4 4.6 3.7 | 13.5 4.5 | 3.7 
1925 74.8 | 45.8 45.4 6.3 | 4.4 14.1 4.8 3.8 
926 76.9 | 48.5 48.1 6.3 4.7 | 13. 6 5.0 | 3.5 
327 76.4 48.6 48.2 5.5 5.0 | 13.7 §.3 3.3 
BR I 80.2 50.1 49.7 7.0 5.3 | 14.1 | 5.6 3.4 
1929 83.4 52.7 52.2 7.2 5.9 | 14.2 5.9 3.4 
om 1930... 69.0 | 47.9 47.4 1.7 | 5.6 10.7 6.1 2.7 
1931 54.3 40.3 39.8 —1.6 | 4.3 7.5 6.0 2.0 
r ee’? 40.0 31.5 30.9 —3.6 | 2.7 5.3 5.7 | 1.2 
>») SG: 5 catia ddesoees 42.5 29.6 28.5 —.6 2.2 7.2 5.1 | 1.2 
ae a 50.3 34.2 32.4 .6 2.7 | 8.9 5.2 1.5 
49 | Ree 55.8 37.2 35.4 1.7 2.9 | 10. 1 5.1 1.7 
} 1936 65. 1 42.6 39. 6 3.8 4.7 | 11.8 5.0 | 1.9 
‘ RTE 71.4 47.8 44.6 3.9 | 4.8 | 12. 5 | 5.0 | 2. 1 
1938 64.4 44.9 | 41.1 | 1.7 3.2 | 11.0 4.9 | 1.9 
| 1 | | | 9 | 
as Ml Medio 8) 4 
7 ! See footnote 1, table 1. 
7 ? Includes owners’ remuneration for personal services. 
7 The fact of greatest significance apparent from table 2 is the large 
Af increase in the proportion of the national income distributed as the 
4 ° . re 
compensation of employees. Employee compensation was only 56.1 
percent of total national income in 1919 but rose to 68.2 percent in 
1940. The relative increase in salaries and wages only was also con- 
: siderable, although less marked, namely, 55.7 percent in 1919 to 63.4 
7 percent in 1940. Compensation of employees includes (table 2) 
a salaries as well as wages and also payments described as supplements 
to salaries and wages. Some part of the latter is compensation to 
persons not normally in the employee groups, as for example, payments 
| to farmers for emergency employment to supplement their income 
ca ° 
from farm operations. 
Ain . : : : 
It is apparent, of course, that the increase in the proportion of the 
Tas . . . ° 
national income going to employees was mainly a result of a trans- 
THs . . . . . 
| formation of the national economy in the direction of large-scale 
ire 


enterprise operated by employed persons as distinguished from 
small-scale and even family-size farms and business enterprises. This 
trend is indicated, for example, by estimates for the years 1920 to 
1937 of entrepreneurs and self-employed as compared to persons 
forming the labor supply in the sense of persons employed or normally 
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available for employment.’ The estimated number of entrepren \)). 
and self-employed persons increased from 12,376,000 in 1920) t 
13,022,000 in 1937, a decline from 29.2 percent of the gain{\\||, 
occupied population in 1920 to 23.9 percent in 1937. The estim: te, 
labor supply, on the other hand, rose from 29,951,000 in 1920) to 
41,447,000 in 1937, an increase from 70.8 percent of the gainf\||, 
occupied population in 1920 to 76.1 percent in 1937. | 

Some of the increase in employee compensation as a proportion 
of total income was caused by the comparatively large increase of 
employment in those divisions of the national economy which jor. 
mally distribute a high proportion of income as employee compensi- 
tion. This trend is illustrated by some types of service industries 
and by Government. Income originating in governmental actiy ities 
formed a much larger proportion of total income in 1940 than in 1919 
and 77.5 percent of income ascribed to Government was distributed 
to wages and salaries, not including work-relief compensation, whereas 
wages and salaries as a whole were only 63.3 percent of the total 
national income. The increase in the proportion of total income going 
to the employed groups was accompanied by a decrease in wages as 
a percentage of total income originating in certain important ani 
comparatively homogeneous fields of employment, notably manufac- 
tures, the minerals industries, and railroad transportation. In thes 
industries, wages can be separated from salaries as well as from othe: 
income. Wages in 1919 formed 64.6 percent of all income originating 
in these three fields, and in 1939, only 59.5 percent.® 


Wages and Salaries, 1929 to 1940 


The detailed tabulations for 1929 to 1940 of the study her 
summarized include estimates of total salaries and wages and tli 
average compensation (salary-wage) of employees by industrial divi- 
sions. These estimates for selected years are given in_ tables 
3 and 4. 

The estimates of total salaries and wages (table 3) indicate a smalle! 
total in 1940 than in 1929, but in terms of the purchasing power of tli 
dollar there was a significant increase. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ cost-of-living index (given at the end of table 4) was 18.2 percen' 
lower in 1940 than in 1929, whereas the total of salaries and wages was 
only 7.8 percent smaller in 1940 than in 1929. Noteworthy shifts 
occurred in the proportions of total salaries and wages in the differen! 
industrial divisions. There were sharp declines in combined salaries 
and wages in agriculture, in contract construction, in transportation 





§U. 8. Work Projects Administration. National Research Project. Labor Supply and Employmen' 
Preliminary Statement of Estimates Prepared and Methods Used (p. 142), by Daniel Carson, ass.ste0 
by Henrietta Liebman. Washington, 1939. (Mimeographed.) 

* Monthly Labor Review for September 1940 (pp. 517-544): Wages, Hours, and Productivity of Indu 
Labor, 1909 to 1939, by Witt Bowden. (Reprinted as Serial No. R. 1150.) 
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ily in railroads), and in security brokerage and real estate. 
there was a decline in the total, the increases were less marked 
were the reductions, but when the lower cost of living in 1940 
ken into account, most of the industrial divisions, as classified in 
3, show some increase of total employee compensation adjusted 
the cost-of-living index. 


laste 3.—Total Salaries and Wages of Employees by Industrial Divisions, 1929, 1932, 
1933, 1937-40 
{Millions of dollars) 





Industrial division 3: 9: 1937 | 1938 1939 1940 


All divisions. --- vane deca oi ‘ | 28, 615 | 41,089 | 44, 349 | 48, 158 








Agriculture, total _ - - - pee : 58 7 | 704 758 38 745 


Mining, total... -- . . _—— 5 < 261 1, 063 . 1, 158 
Anthracite n dk 7 28 | 123 101 101 
Bituminous coal -- - -- : es 36 | f ¢ 534 453 6 515 
Metal_. } y 57 | | 205 142 } 185 
Nonmetal ; i § 38 | : 120 95 | 119 
Oil and gas. a sions De ; 27 272 238 
anufacturing, total__ honk ‘ 5, | 7,447) 7, , 076 , 602 | 1% 5, 218 
” Food and tobacco _- : ‘ sa , 572 544 , 59! , 671 
Paper, printing and publishing. > a 5 | 1,063 | 950 | 1,420] 1,323 “ , 432 
Textiles and leather -_. ---| 2,898 | 528 | 1, 676 , 421 , 139 . 47: . 503 
Construction materials and furniture. . hk 5g 108 , 292 ,079 | 1,226 | , 346 
Chemicals and petroleum refining 5 526 f 850 797 | 923 
Metal and metal products____.___._____-- , 947 ' ,658 | 3,952 , 901 | , 360 
Miscellaneous and rubber » et 5¢ y - 487 | 407 2 572 
Central administrative offices. _._____. 344 | 376 | 361 7 411 

Contract construction, total______...---- : 806 | 3} 1,402) 1, , 907 

Transportation, total wi ‘ 412 | 3,659 | , 838 
Steam railroads, Pullman and express oul 5 | f 961 | 2, , 156 
Water transportation 4 417 522 
Motor sppemen : and ‘Public ware- 

jaa 7 L f 715 | 653 | 759 
Street railways" Me . J 5 308 31 316 
Air transportation ___- = anal : 3 | 27 | 3: 43 
Pipe lines. __- “si nk adie - : : 46 42 

Power and gas, total__- : cal 56 3 | f 5 | 58 | 688 
E lectric light and power____-. steal : 31: 5 449 5: 466 

Sdn baie el 219 | 21 222 

Communication, total.._........._._- én 7 5 22 | 652 
Telephone ‘ 589 | : 517 | 36 566 
Telegraph oan an TS 5 : 86 

) _ ae Te.) . OR: 5,117 : , 57 i, , 265 
Retail trade__ tale cau q 3, ‘ , 400 
Wholesale trade. aes A , 730 | ; , 865 

Finance, total !__.__..____. se a ae , 70% , 03: 4 A 049 
Banking__-. ae = POSE | : 634 
Insurance __ jodi 76: 936 | 30 | 951 
Security, ne © and real estate______. : ‘ 464 

Government, total_- --| $050} 4, . 5, 927 , 698 
Federal ?. “Oe , J , 398 | 3! : | 1,931 | , 402 


714 

re » 200 

C ounty, township, and minor units______| 38% F 3: q 473 
Public education__- ; hae* Se F : : | 1,719 , 874 
Service, total b aici » ! | 4,1 3, 6S 5.615 | 5,371 | 5, 5, 937 
Professional service?_....._...___.._____. * , 09: f 213 | 1,237 , 265 | , 292 
Personal service # ptm Wat a : 31: , 14: , 988 , 912 , , 161 
Recreation and amusements 5 ___- 256 401 | 402 : 443 
Business service ¢ nail f 381 | 381 | : 414 
Miscellaneous and domestic service ’ 2! li , ,632 | 1,439 f 1, 627 


Miscellaneous, total : _.| 2,19 4: 347 1, 860 | 1,739 | 1,891 2, 003 





aneo not include certain miscellaneous financial institutions which have been included in ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous.’ 


? Does not include work-relief wages. 
oo religious, private educational, curative, legal, accounting, and engineering (consulting) 
activities 
‘ Includes hotels, restaurants, laundries, cleaning and dyeing establishments, apartment houses and office 
buildings, barber and beauty shops, etc. 
‘Includes motion-picture production and exhibition, radio broadcasting, and other activities primarily 
providing entertainment. 
* Includes advertising agencies, trade associations, chambers of commerce, and other enterprises serving 
business establishments. 
’ Includes domestic service and various industries providing services on automobiles, radios, elevators, 
watches, and other commodities. 
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Estimates are also made of the average compensation of employees 
by industrial divisions. Compensation per employee is described as 
‘full-time equivalent”? compensation. 

















ibrhee ee fy ty ne 


It should be noted that full-time employment for the year as used herein is a; 
average of the number of persons working in the different reported pay periods of 
the year. This is not to be confused with the total number of different persons 
working at some time during the year, nor does it represent the equivalent 
employment for the full number of working hours during the reported pay periods 
or intervening periods. 


Tasie 4.—Average Salary-Wage of Employees (Full-Time Equivalent), by Industrial 
Divisions, 1929, 1932, 1933, 1937-40 








Industrial division 1920 | 1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | - 1930 


ee —————$ ——_———— | —--— — —-|— -—_ = —_ — oe 


All divisions -. ihews $1, 472 ‘$1,179 | $1, 089 $1, 304 | | $1, 284 | $1,318 | $1 












































Agriculture, total_. j 828 471 434 | 606° 583 | 588 5R9 
Mining, total 1, 492 992} 976) 1,269| 1,230] 1,321 1, 32 
Anthracite ; . 1,658 | 1,377! 1,376 | 1,309] 1,232] 1,316 27 
Bituminous coal 1, 314 | 741 765 | 1,117) 1,081 1, 223 20 
Metal 1, 631 983 983 1, 434 1,279 | 1,342 1,4 
Nonmetal 1, 398 907 827 | 1,224 1,172 1, 209 
Oil and gas le 1, 756 1, 552 1,403 | 1,541 1,591 1, 603 
Manufacturing, total__.--- 1,542 1,139 1, 065 1, 358 1, 289 1, 347 { 
Food and tobacco. -- -- 1,378 | 1,166 | 1,080 1,238) 1,265 1,274 
Paper, printing and publishing 1,835 | 1,556 | 1,416) 1,585 1,596 | 1,637 1, 6 
Textiles and leather 1, 239 | 75 846 | 997 | 956 990 | 1, Ou 
Construction materials and furniture 1,354 | 932 869 | 1,131 | 1,093 1,117 Li 
Chemicals and petroleum refining 1,560 | 1,322 | 1,210| 1,543 1,572 | 1,606 
Metal and metal products ik ree heer 1,111 1, 573 1, 422 1, 556 1, 68 
Miscellaneous and rubber -| 1,539 1,169 | 1,092 1, 387 1,304 | 1,380 42¥ 
Central administrative officers .| 2,885 2,567 | 2,454! 2,870) 2,843 2, 867 2, 97 
Contract construction, total -| 1,904] 1,450) 1,116| 1,419| 1,368| 1,423/ 1.4 
Transportation, total .-| 1,668; 1,370); 1,309 1,613 1,613 1, 652 7 
Steam railroads, Pullman and express..._| 1,748 | 1,459 | 1,439| 1,774 | 1,848 | 1,878 
Water transportation ___. ..--| 1645; 1,390/ 1,314 1,779 1,668 | 1,781 7 
Motor transportation and public ware- | 
BE that cl ant 1,357 | 1,050 933 1,172 1,114; 1,136 1,177 
Street railways . |} 1.725 | 1,587) 1,433 1, 642 1, 692 1, 733 7 
Air transportation _. | 2,000 2,167 | 2,167 | 2,182 2,250 | 2, 286 2 
Pipe lines 2, 000 1, 722 1, 500 1,885 | 1.917; 2,000 1, 82 
Power and gas, total 1, 604 1,429 | 1,368 1, 696 1,753 | 1,766 8 
Electric light and power 1,614 | 1,381 | 1,349/ 1,726 | 1,782] 1,801 : 
Gas Nr 1,584 | 1,527} 1,402| 1,639| 1,698| 1,698| 1 
Communication, tota]______- 1,357 | 1,328 1,225 | 1,485 | 1,544 1, 563 1, 5% 
Telephone. - ; 1, 382 1, 371 1,263 | 1,553 1,611 1,619 1,f 
Telegraph... 1, 245 1,118 | 1,046) 1,187 | 1,212) 1,277 | 265 
Trade, tota i EE 1, 588 1,315 | 1,190 | 1,378 1,390 | 1,400 | 1, 41 
Retail trade___-_- wan 1, 384 1,153 | 1,055 1,224 | 1,227 1235; 1,2 
Wholesale trade __------ 2,084 | 1,703) 1,511 1,715 | 1,740 1,757 | 1,7 
Finance, total ?______- ae 1,818 | 1,656} 1,595) 1,750| 1,717] 1,726 | 7 
A EE 1, 740 1,719 1, 632 1,826 | 1,850 1, 879 8 
Insurance _--- aad 1, 864 1,572 | 1,502 1, 759 1, 701 1, 706 
Security, brokerage, and real estate ..-| 1,849 1, 744 1, 744 1,685 | 1,591 1, 586 l 
Government, total. ........._- —sa ee |, 1,466 | 1,344 1, 455 1, 307 1, 511 . 
Federal 3 SER a8 CR ca --| 1,433 1,573 | 1,428 1, 603 1, 627 1, 603 l 
et itd pn irteendiese ‘ : E 1, 298 1,280 | 1,220 1, 258 1, 262 1, 274 of 
City. E o. 1, 623 1,623 | 1,457 1, 545 1, 668 1, 660 7 
County, township, and minor units M 1,399 | 1,391 | 1, 273 1,326 | 1,356) 1,343 1, 37 
Public education... __- : 1, 463 1, 374 1, 276 1,371 | 1,445)! 1,481 1, 49 
Service, total ale _.| 1,108 881} 810 942} 943 959 | v7 
Professional service ?._____- ; 1,225; 1,128; 1,052; 1,091 1,090; 1,099 1, 112 
Personal service ?___- ‘ 1, 241 939 | 1, 025 1, 031 1, 062 l 
Recreation and amusement ! 1,823 | 1,712| 1,560| 1,736 | 1,682) 1,690 1, 67 
Business service ?___- } 1,974 | 1,687 1,539 | 1,748 1,814 | 1,850 1,8 
Miscellaneous and domestic service ? 833 573 531 664 638 647 ‘ 
Miscellaneous, total..._...__. ie 1,462 | 1,131 | 1,054/ 1,296| 1,219] 1,203) 1,52 
Memorandum: | | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics henetmintine 
index...... ie | 100.0, 79.7); 75.4 83.8 | 82.3; 81.1 8 










1 Does not include unpaid family labor. 
? See note on corresponding item, table 3. 
3 Does not include work-relief employees. 
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The average compensation of wage earners and salaried employees 
was smaller in 1940 than in 1929, as was the total of salaries and wages, 
‘he estimate for 1929 being $1,472, and for 1940, $1,351. However, 
as in the case of the total of salaries and wages, this reduction should 
be viewed in the light of the changes in the cost of living. Such an 
adjustment indicates a significant increase in average compensation. 
In a few of the industrial divisions, however, there were such sharp 
reductions as to more than counterbalance the effect of the lower 
cost of living. This is true, for example, of anthracite mining and 
contract construction, the comparatively large reductions in these 
croups being mainly attributable to reductions of hours and a rela- 
tively large increase in part time. In agriculture and in miscella- 
neous and domestic service, the reductions in average compensation 
also exceeded the reduction in cost of living, but in these groups the 
decline in average compensation was more largely a result of the 
tendency in these groups for rates of pay to fall below the general 
levels. 

ronooors 


UPWARD TREND IN CANADA’S NATIONAL INCOME, 
1939 AND 1940 


THE preliminary estimate of the national income of Canada for 1940 
was $4,800,000,000 as computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and $4,594,900,000 according to the Royal Commission (Sirois) on 
Dominion and Provincial Relations. The 1939 estimates from the 
same sources are respectively $4,409,000,000 and $4,040,000,000. 
The figures for preceding years as far back as 1926 are given in the 
following table from the May 3, 1941, issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, published by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Estimates of the National Income of Canada 


[In millions of Canadian dollars] 





! 

| Royal Com- 

| mission (Sirois) 
on Dominion- 
Provincial Re- 
lations (‘‘in- 

come paid out’”’ || 

method) 


Royal Com- 
mission (Sirois 
on Dominion- 

| Provincial Re- 

lations (“‘in- 
come paid out”’ 
method) 


Dominion 
| Bureau of 
| Statistics | 

(‘income | 
| produced” | 
| method) 


Dominion 
Bureau of 
Statistics 
(‘income 
produced’”’ 
method) 


4, 494 , O88 || 1934 ; 3,171 2, 888 
4, 682 , 254 1935 _ _ - 3, 381 

5, 138 ‘ 1936 3, 829 

5, 149 a 1937 , 342 

4, 326 ’ 1938 _ - , 246 

3, 498 3, 5: 1939. _ , 409 

2, 893 | » 1940 (preliminary) , 300 

2, 795 ; 






















Vocational Rehabilitation 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 1939-40 





THE number of rehabilitations of disabled persons reported by 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the United States Office o/ 
Education for 1939-40 was 11,890 as compared with 10,747 in th, 
preceding year, representing a gain of 10.6 percent.' The increase 
during the past decade has been as follows: 


Increase over Increase over 

previous year previous years 
1931 ey aca — 5,184 1936 he A ; ; 10, 338 
1932 se bitbcsar tient 5,592 1937_- : va . pa ob, OD 
1933 oemsneas Ss eiiaie at 5,613 1938_- . ca 9 S84 
ES Se ae ae 10, 747 
1935 mes ti dove ip eniau sd 9,422 1940 = lind ents , 21, OF 



























Total expenditures for rehabilitation amounted to $4,107,805, « 
increase of $116,141 over 1939 and $245,642 over 1938. The averag 
cost per case was $345, as compared with $371 in 1939 and $392 i 
1938. 

Of the persons rehabilitated, 75.7 percent were given training 
The proportion retrained has risen steadily since 1934 when only 5v 
percent of the rehabilitants received training. Increased attentio 
was given to the retraining of younger persons and those with bette 
education rather than to the older men injured in industry. In 1940 
25.8 percent of the rehabilitants were femeles as compared with 21.7 
percent in 1937; and 67.1 percent were unmarried as compared wit! 
62.7 percent in 1937. On the other hand, 37.7 percent had less tha 
10 grades of education in 1940, while 45.4 percent were in this class 
fication in 1937; and 17.8 percent were employment-accident cases «- 
compared with 21.7 percent in 1937. 

The decreased emphasis on industrial cases is shown in the follow 
ing table giving types of disabilities of the persons receiving retraining 
in the past 4 years. 





1 Vocational Rehabilitation during 1939-40; a Statistical Analysis, by Robert E. Thomas, Special A 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Washington, D. C. (In National Rehabilitation News, C! 
April 1941.) 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 


of Disability of Vocational Rehabilitation Service Cases, by Year, 1937 to 1940 





Percent of rehabilitants 
Disability ecneestemneieadinsainibdiiplibdalibins Campciteindinainen 


1938 1939 1940 


t n . 2 29. 
lic disablement 44. 
6. 


24.! 20.5 
46.8 48.3 
6.5 7.6 
R. 9. : 9. 4 
6. 6.8 a 
1. 2. 2 2.7 
3. 4. 1.0 


100. 0 100. 0 


“oe Or orb ho 


100. 0 





The percentage of persons rehabilitated through “appliance only”’ 
decreased steadily during the past 4 years, or from 22 percent in 1937 
to 9.7 percent in 1940. 

A total of 47,174 live-roll cases were reported by the States on June 
30, 1940, an increase of 1 percent over the number reported at the 
end of 1939. The classification of cases by status on June 30, 1940, 
was as follows: 

Number Percent, 


All live-roll cases_ — _ - . 47, 174 100. ( 


Interviewed __--- F : 15, 174 
Plan completed __- , ' 2, 690 
Medical or surgical treatment _ 469 
{Appliance authorized _- 745 
School training. - - , 040 
Employment training - , 313 
Other training__- , 292 
Ready for employment—prepared . 5, 451 
Ready for employment—placement only , 119 
In employment, temporary : 399 
In rehabilitation employment , 952 
Training interrupted - - - - 3, 250 
Other service interrupted 280 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


PROPPED PLO DS O04, 


COMPARISON OF DAVIS-BACON AND WALSH- 
HEALEY ACTS 


By Artuur Danian, Bureau of Labor Statistics * 
Summary 


CONTRACTS awarded by the Federal Government in connection 
with the national defense program have given a new impetus and 
direction to the productive activities of the Nation in recent months. 
The Davis-Bacon Act (Prevailing-Wage Act) and the Walsh-Healey 
Act (Public Contracts Act) stipulate the Government’s measures of 
control over the conditions of labor in the performance of the contracts 
it awards. Because of the volume and diversity of goods being cur- 
rently produced under Federal contracts, the coverage and provisions 
of these acts are here reviewed. 

The points of similarity and difference in the principal labor pro- 
visions of the two acts can be summarized briefly. The Davis-Bacon 
Act applies to Federal contracts in excess of $2,000 for construction 
and repair of public buildings and public works. The Walsh-Healey 
Act, on the other hand, is applicable to contracts in excess of $10,000 
awarded for the manufacture or furnishing of materials and equip- 
ment. By a special statute, contracts for the construction of naval 
vessels for the Navy Department were placed under the Walsh-Healey 
Act. 

A laborer or mechanic is covered by the Davis-Bacon Act only if 
he is actually employed at the site of construction. A worker is 
covered by the Walsh-Healey Act if he is employed by the contractor 
if he is employed by a manufacturer supplying materials directly to 
the Government under a contract awarded to a dealer, or if he is 
employed by one manufacturer performing work required under 2 
contract awarded to another manufacturer which in the normal cours: 
of business the contracting manufacturer would have done in his own 
plant. Thus, employees of subcontractors are not subject to tl 
Walsh-Healey provisions unless the subcontract is for work which unde 
the usual practice of the industry involved, is not, subcontracted. 

The Davis-Bacon Act stipulates that the Secretary of Labor shal! 
determine the hourly rates prevailing in the immediate neighborhood 





*Prepared under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Division of Construction and Public 
Employment, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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the goods were being produced. 










To facilitate comparison of the two acts, 





the accompanying table. 





Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


of the construction site for each occupation and that these shall be 
‘he minimum rates for the various classes of laborers and mechanics. 
Under the Walsh-Healey Act, the Secretary of Labor determines 
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© only the prevailing minimum rate for an industry, rather than for 

each of the various occupations, and in most instances a single mini- 
» mum rate has been in effect for an entire industry, regardless of where 
%, 


In the Davis-Bacon Act, no mention is made of hours of labor, 
> extra pay for overtime, child or convict labor, or working conditions. 
| Under the Walsh-Healey Act not less than time and a half must be 
; paid for all work in excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours in any 1 week; 
’ this act also prohibits the employment of convict and child labor and 

requires that safe and sanitary working conditions be maintained. 


Comparison of Coverage and Labor Provisions 


the sections relating to the 


coverage and labor provisions of each are shown in juxtaposition in 


Comparison of Coverage and Labor Provisions of Bacon-Davis and Walsh-Healey Acts 








Item Pervailing-Wage Act (Davis-Bacon Act) 


Public Contracts Act (Walsh-Healey Act 





| 

ebiciniictieh | 46 Stat. 1494, ch. 411 (Mar. 3, 1931), as 

| amended by Act of August 30, 1935, 49 

Stat. 1011-1013, ch. 825; 40 U. 5. C., sec. 

276 (a), and Act of June 15, 1940, Public | 
No. 633, 76th Congress, ch. 373. 

“* * * every contract in excess of $2,000, 
to which the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a party, for con- | 
struction, alteration, and/or repair, in- | 
cluding painting and decorating, of pub- | 
lic buildings or public works of the 
United States or the District of Colum- | 
bia within the geographical limits of the 
States of the Union, the Territory of 
Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, or the | 
District of Columbia, * * *’’ (sec. 1.) 





Citation 












Contracts covered . | 





















Contractors cov- | No definition of ‘‘the contractor or his sub- 
ered contractors * * *’’ (sec. 1.). 

Employees cov- | “* * * all mechanics and laborers em- | 
ered. ployed directly upon the site of the 
a ~~ ~~ oe. Bi 
Wage rates__...... “«“* * * the advertised specifications! * * *| 





shall contain a provision stating the | 
minimum wages to be paid various | 
classes of laborers and mechanics which 
shall be based upon the wages that will 
be determined by the Secretary of Labor 
to be prevailing for the corresponding | 
classes of laborers and mechanics emi- | 
ployed on projects of a character similar 
to the contract work in the city, town, | 
| Village, or other civil subdivision of the | 
| State in which the work is tc be per- 
' formed * * *” (sec. 1). 


















to such contract.”’ 


| “ee * * 
j 





49 Stat. 2036-2039, ch. 881 (June 30, 1936), 


41 U. S. C., 35-45, as amended by Act 
of May 17, 1938; 52 Stat. 403; and 34 
U.S. C., sec. 498 (k). 


any contract made * * * by any 
executive department, independent es- 
tablishment, or other agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, or by 
the District of Columbia, or by any cor- 
poration all the stock of which is bene- 
ficially owned by the United States, * * * 
for the manufacture or furnishing of 
materials, supplies, articles and equip- 
ment in any amount exceeding $10,000 
_— ee oe 

Each contract stipulates that ‘‘* * * the 
contractor is the manufacturer of or a 
regular dealer in the materials, supplies, 
articles, or equipment to be manufac- 
tured or used in the performance of the 
contract.” (sec. 1 (a)). 


““* * * all persons employed by the con- 


tractor in the manufacture or furnish 
ing of the materials, * * * used in the 
performance of the contract * * *”’ 
(sec. 1 (b)). 

““* * * all persons employed by the con- 
tractor * * * will be paid * * * not 
less than the minimum wages as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
the prevailing minimum wages for per- 
sons employed on similar work or in 
the particular or similar industries or 
groups of industries currently operating 
in the locality in which the materials 
* * * or equipment are to be manu 
factured or furnished * * *” (sec. 1 
(b)). 


' By virtue of Public No. 22—77th Cong., 1st Sess., approved March 23, 1941, the Davis-Bacon Act is ap- 
plicable to @ contract entered into without advertising for bids, ‘‘if such act would otherwise be applicable 
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Comparison of Coverage and Labor Provisions of Bacon-Davis and Walsh-Healey 


Continued 








Item Prevailing-Wage Act (Davis-Bacon Act) 


Public Contracts Act (Walsh-Hea 











Hours of work. No provision... --. . : | “«“* * * no person * * * shall be 
| ted to work in excess of 8 hours 
| day or in excess of 40 hours i: 
week; * * *” (sec. 1 (c)). 
Child and convict | No provision .....| “** * * no male person under 16 
labor. age and no female person ur 
years of age and no convict labor » 
employed * * *” (sec. 1 (d)). 
Working con- | No provision........ .......-.. : _......| ““* * * no part of such contract 
ditions. performed * * * in any plants, fa, 
ries, buildings, or surroundings or \inder 
working conditions which are uns: 
tary or hazardous or dangerous | 
health and safety of employees * * * 
(sec. 1 (e)). 











CONTRACTS COVERED 


When confronted with the problem of constructing or repairing 
public buildings and public works or of purchasing supplies and 
equipment, the United States Government has several methods of 
procedure open to it: (1) It may hire workers directly to produce 
what is needed, as it does at the navy yards and arsenals. (2) It may 
participate in some types of construction projects by means of Federal- 
aid contracts which are let by the States or their political subdivisions 
The Public Roads Administration, the United States Housing Author- 
ity, the Rural Electrification Administration, the Farm Security 
Administration, the Work Projects Administration, and the Publi 
Works Administration are examples of Federal agencies which operate 
by means of Federal-aid contracts. (3) Under special circumstances 
and for a few specified items ' the Government may make purchases on 
the open market without any previous announcement and without 
competitive bidding. (4) It may let contracts directly to a private 
contractor who agrees to construct, manufacture, or furnish to thie 
contracting Federal agency the items covered by the contract. 

Although the Government has some measure of control over condi- 
tions of employment of workers whose output it obtains by any one o! 
these four methods, the Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey Acts apply 
only under the fourth procedure listed—the letting of contracts 
Three types of contracts are subject to these acts: Bid contracts, 
negotiated contracts, and principal-and-agent contracts. 

“Bid contracts” refer to those for which invitations for bids are 
issued. The language of the Davis-Bacon Act on this point is the 
advertised specifications for every contract” and that of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, “any contract.” 





' “All purchases and contracts for supplies or services, in any of the Departments of the Govern 
except for persona] services, shall be made by advertising a sufficient time previously for proposals respec!!! 
the same, when the public exigencies do not require the immediate delivery of the articles or performs 
theservice * * *.” (41 U.S.C., see. 5.) 
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The present emergency has brought into use the ‘‘negotiated con- 
‘ract.’ To expedite national defense, Congress in its authorization 
and appropriation acts * has authorized most Federal defense agencies 
to negotiate or let contracts with or without advertising or competi- 
tive bidding, upon determination that the price is fair and reasonable. 
This change, however, does not render the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey and Davis-Bacon Acts inapplicable to contracts to which the 
provisions of either or both acts would otherwise apply. 

The emergency has also brought into use the “agency contracts”’ 
let for the Defense Plant Corporation. Created in 1940 under an 
amendment * to section 5 (d) of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act * the Defense Plant Corporation builds and equips plants 
necessary for national defense and leases them to private manufac- 
turers.© With the approval of the Defense Plant Corporation, the 
manufacturer for whom a plant is to be built makes the necessary plans 
for the construction and equipment of the plant and lets the contracts 
for them. ‘These contracts are let after competitive bidding. In 
these contracts the lessee manufacturer acts as the agent or representa- 
tive of the Defense Plant Corporation. Instead of contracting directly 
with the contractors, the Defense Plant Corporation contracts through 
an agent (i. e., the manufacturer for whom the plant is to be built) 
because the lessee manufacturer is familiar with the industry, the 
intricacies of the contract work, and the qualifications of the contrac- 
tors. In this way greater speed and better results are attained. In 
its lease agreement with the Defense Plant Corporation the lessee 
manufacturer agrees to comply with all Federal laws applicable to the 
contract work and to bind its contractors to do likewise. 

Contracts in excess of $2,000 for “the construction, alteration, 
and/or repair of public buildings or public works,” which are subject 
to the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, include contracts for such 
work on privately owned buildings which have been leased * by the 
United States Government. All structures, whether owned or leased 
by the Government, must be located within the geographical limits 
of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, or the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii if work on them is to come within the scope of the Davis- 
Bacon Act.’ The demolition of existing structures is not subject to 
this act. 

. Publie Resolution No. 106, Pubiic Act No. 671, Public Act No. 703 and Public Act No. 781 (sec. 302). all 
of the 76th Cong.; and Public Act No. 22, 77th Cong., approved Mar. 23, 1941, respecting Davis-Bacon Act 
only (see footnote to table, p. 123). 

* Public Act No. 664, 76th Cong. 

115.8. C., sec. 606b. 

'D. P. Form No. 2 (Rev. 1/16/41), Master Agreement of Lease, Defense Plant Corporation, pars. 2, 3, 8, 9, 
“sie G. 283 (A-89137), Sept. 25, 1937. 

’ The Davis-Bacon Act as amended by Public Act No. 633, 76th Cong., ch. 373, 3d sess., “An Act to Re- 
juire the Payment of Prevailing Rates of Wages on Federal Public Works in Alaska and Hawaii.” 

*38 Op. Atty. Gen. 229 (1935). 


325358—41 9 
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The Walsh-Healey Act applies to any contract for the manufacty,, 
or furnishing of materials, supplies, articles, and equipment in apy 
amount which exceeds or may exceed $10,000. Contracts for persona) 
se vices such as laundry and dry cleaning and for rental of real esta, 
are not covered by the act.’ On the other hand, contracts for stock 
on hand ” are contracts for “furnishing of” articles, and the handling 
though not the manufacturing, of such items comes under the act 
Assembling of parts" is regarded as a manufacturing process and 
therefore, comes under the act. The amount which determines t}p 
application of the Walsh-Healey Act is the price for the total deliveries 
which the contracting officer may demand under the contract, an¢ 
cannot be changed by trade-in allowances, trade discounts, transpor- 
tation charges, or installment delivery.” 

The scope of the Walsh-Healey Act is further limited by the statw- 
iory requirements and exemptions in sections 8 and 9 of the act. 
Section 8 stipulates that the provisions of this act shall not be cop- 
strued to modify or amend the Buy American Act, the Davis-Bacon 
Act, section 7 of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, or ‘An act 
for the diversification of employment of Federal prisoners.”” Section § 
exempts from the act purchases of such materials and supplies as may 
usually be bought in the open market; perishables; agricultural or 
farm products processed for first sale by the original producers; any 
contracts made by the Secretary of Agriculture for the purchase of 
agricultural commodities or the products thereof; and the carriage of 
freight or personnel by vessel, airplane, bus, truck, express, or railway 


line where published tariff rates are in effect. Common carriers sub- 


ject to the Communications Act of 1934 are also not affected by th 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act. 


The following general exemptions from the provisions of the Walsh- 


Healey Act have been made by the Secretary of Labor under authorit) 
granted by section 6 of the act: 


Contracts for public-utility services including electric light and power, water 


steam, and gas; contracts which are to be performed outside the geographic limits 
of the United States, its territories, and the District of Columbia, except where 
such performance requires a shipment from within such geographic limits; and 


contracts covering purchases against the account of a defaulting contractor wher 
the stipulations required herein were not included in the defaulted contract." 





*U. S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and Interpretations, 
(p. 13), Washington, September 29, 1939. 

* Idem, p. 3. 

i Idem, p. 12. 

13 Idem, p. 14. 

‘8 “Open-market purchases are those permitted by statute to be made without advertising for bii: 
(U. 8. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and Interpretations, \ 
(p. 12). Washington, Sept. 29, 1939.) 

Public Resolution No. 106, Public Act No. 671, Public Act No. 703, and Public Act No. 781 (se: 


76th Cong., require the insertion of the stipulations of the Public Contracts Act even though the contracts 


entered into pursuant to those acts are negotiated and not advertised. 
U.S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and Interpretations, \ 
(p. 44). Washington, September 29, 1939. 
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| nder the Davis-Bacon Act the location of the contract work must 
be known and stated both in the invitation for bids and in the final 
contract. Knowledge of the location of the contract work is essential 
because the act applies only to the laborers and mechanics employed 
on the site of the contract work. If the site is not known, the Secre- 
tary cannot determine the appropriate prevailing rates. The location 
of the contract work need not be known under the Walsh-Healey Act 
because the provisions of the act included in the invitation for bids 
will apply to any contractor irrespective of where he may perform the 
work. 

The location of the work has had an important bearing on the appli- 
cation of the two acts to contracts for boats and ships. It has been 
ruled that small boats, canoes, rowboats, and launches are “manu- 
factured”’’ and not “constructed.” * The provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, therefore, apply to employment on such small vessels. 
The larger vessels were not originally covered by the Walsh-Healey 
Act because such vessels are not manufactured but constructed. The 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act apply to the construction of these 
large vessels only if the site of work is known at the time the invitation 
for bids is issued. In the case of almost all invitations for bids for 
construction of large vessels the site of work is not known at the time 
the invitation is issued. Hence, the provisions of the act are not in- 
cluded in the invitation or the contract. Thus, the construction of 
large vessels was formerly beyond the scope of both acts. Effective 
July 1, 1938, Congress remedied the situation somewhat by extending 
the scope of the Walsh-Healey Act to include contracts for the con- 
struction, alteration, repair, furnishing, and equipping of naval 
vessels for the Navy Department.”® This extension of the act applies 
not to the manufacture or furnishing of materials to the contracting 
firms but only to the work done directly by the contracting firm. 

Some contracts let by the Government involve not only ‘‘manu- 
facture or furnishing’ but also “construction, alteration, and/or 
repair.” Such contracts raise the question whether either or both of 
the acts apply. Contracts for the construction, alteration, or repair 
of public works including buildings, bridges, and ships (other than 
United States naval vessels) are not subject to the Walsh-Healey Act; 
and contractors on such jobs may use materials, supplies, articles, and 
equipment manufactured or furnished by them without complying 
with the Walsh-Healey Act in any of their operations. Contracts 
ordinarily awarded to manufacturers of or dealers in articles or equip- 
ment which require erection or installation after delivery are subject 
to the Walsh-Healey Act if the amount of the contract exceeds or may 
exceed $10,000 and may also be subject to the Davis-Bacon Act with 


4 38 Op. Atty. Gen. 418 (1936); 17 C. G. 585 (A-90983), Jan. 21, 1938. 
* Supp. V. to U. S. Code 1934, title 34, sec. 498k. 
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respect to any work of installation or erection if the site of such wor}, 
is known. For example, a contract for a generator is ordinarily 
awarded to a manufacturer. The Walsh-Healey Act applies to 4|| 
persons employed by the manufacturer on the manufacture and ship. 
ping of the generator, and the Davis-Bacon Act applies to all laborers 
and mechanics employed on the installation of the generator on the 
Government site. 


CONTRACTORS COVERED 


Both the contractor and his subcontractors, if they have laborer: 
or mechanics working at the construction site, are bound by the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act. The application of this act depends 
not upon whether the bidder has contracted with the Government bu 
whether he has workmen at the site of construction. 

A contract let under the Walsh-Healey Act must include the stipu- 
lation that “‘the contractor is the manufacturer of or a regular deale 
in the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment to be manufacture 
or used in the performance of the contract.” If he is a manu- 
facturer,’® the provisions of the act will apply to all those employed 
on the manufacture and furnishing of the item covered by the con- 
tract. If, on the other hand, the successful bidder is a dealer, 
the provisions of the act will apply only to those employed by th 
dealer to handle the finished product and to employees of the manu 
facturer who ships directly to the Government under this contract. 

A dealer may fill the contract from his stock on hand or have th 
product manufactured after he makes the contract with the Govern- 
ment. If a manufacturer makes delivery directly to the Government 
under a contract awarded to a dealer, then the manufacturer is bound 
by the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act because the dealer in suc! 
an instance is deemed to be an agent of the manufacturer.” 

A contractor under the Walsh-Healey Act will, however, be liabl: 
for the actions of the subcontractor if the contractor has had the sub- 
contractor do work which the contractor normally would do himself i: 





17 Sec. 1 (a) of the act. 

is “‘A manufacturer is a person who owns, operates, or maintains a factory or establishment that produ 
on the premises the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment required under the contract and of the gene 
character described by the specifications. 

‘‘A regular dealer is a person who owns, operates, or maintains a store, warehouse, or other establish: 
in which the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment of the general character described by the sp 
cations and required under the contract are bought, kept in stock, and sold to the public in the usual cours 
of business.’”” (U. S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and Inter 
pretations, No. 2 (p. 41). Washington, Sept. 29, 1939.) 

19 “Whenever a dealer, to whom a contract within the act and regulations has been awarded, causes 4 
manufacturer to deliver directly to the Government the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment required 
under the contract, such dealer will be deemed the agent of the manufacturer in executing the contract 
As the principal of such agent the manufacturer will be deemed to have agreed to the stipulations conta 
in the contract.”” (U.S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and |! 
pretations No. 2 (pp. 42, 43). Washington, Sept. 29, 1939.) 
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the regular practice of the industry of which he is a member.” If 
the contractor-manufacturer operates integrated establishments and 
performs more operations than is customary in the industry, all of the 
provisions of the act will apply to the work performed throughout his 
ntegrated establishments, except the minimum-wage provisions which 
will apply only to the operations performed within the customary 
confines of the industry for which it was established. If, for example, 
a furniture manufacturer maintains his own veneer mill, then all the 
provisions of the act with the exception of the minimum-wage pro- 
vision for furniture will apply to the operations in the veneer mill. 
The minimum wage for furniture will not apply to the veneer mill, 
since furniture companies are not generally so integrated that they 
maintain their own veneer mills.”! 


EMPLOYEES AFFECTED 


Aside from the distinctions between the coverage of the acts, already 
mentioned, such as the place of performance of the contract and the 
direct or indirect relationship of the contractor to the Government, 
there is another difference between the applicability of the Davis- 
Bacon and Walsh-Healey Acts to individual workers. This difference 
arises from the manner in which the Secretary is directed to determine 
wages. Under the Davis-Bacon Act the Secretary is required to de- 
termine rates for the various classes of laborers and mechanics. Under 
the Walsh-Healey Act the Secretary determines only the prevailing 
minimum wage for the industry. Thus, on contracts for manufactured 
products only the wage rate for the lowest-paid class of workers en- 
gaged in or connected with the manufacturing processes is determined, 
whereas on construction contracts individual occupational rates are 
established. In other words, under the Davis-Bacon Act rates for all 
laborers and mechanics on the construction site are set in accordance 
with the Secretary’s findings, while through the Walsh-Healey pro- 
cedure a specific rate is established for only the lowest-paid manu- 
facturing employees in a manufacturing plant.” However, the ap- 
plication of a legal minimum rate may have an economic effect on 
the wages paid to other workers who previously earned as much as 
or more than the legal minimum. 





*U. 8S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and Interpretations, 
No. 2 (p. 18). Washington, September 29, 1939. 

“ Idem, p. 2. 

"% For example, the recommendations of the Public Contracts Board in the determination of the prevailing 
minimum wage in the uniform and clothing industry (dated Dec. 18, 1940) states (p. 3): “In view of the ap- 
pearance of 8.6 percent of the workers below 40 cents, we select the lower point of the 40- to 45-cent interval 
and find 40 cents an hour to be the prevailing minimum wage in the uniform and clothing industry.” 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES 


Under both acts the wages are set in terms of prevailing hour) 
The wages of a given employee must average the hourly ra; 
set for the occupation or industry, regardless of whether he is pai | 
Since the Davis-Bacon Act requires (sec, | 
that the employees be paid once a week, it seems to follow thai {| 
period may not be longer than a week. The Walsh. 
Healey Act specifies no such period of time, but it has been ruled tha; 
the wage requirements of the act will be met as long as the "ag 
wage paid to the employee for the week in which he does any Gover; 
ment contract work does not average less per hour than the applic ab ’ 
minimum wage. 

In addition to providing separate rates for individual occupations 
rather than a single minimum for an industry, the application of the 
Davis-Bacon Act results in more specific limits on the area and typ 
of project to which a given set of rates shall apply than does th, 
Walsh-Healey Act. 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act the wage determinations of the Sec- 
retary are based on the wages prevailing in the city, town, village, or 
the county in which the project is to be located and the wage deter- 
minations do not apply to similar projects outside this area. 
restriction was included in the act in order to maintain the existing 
wage rates in a locality and to eliminate unfair competition from 
When the act was passed in 1931, local building trades wer 
“imported” labor living in work camps and 
from the general decline in wages resulting from the slackening 0! 
activity in the construction industry. Also, the economics of th 
construction industry lends itself to such a restriction of the locality. 
The site of work is fixed and stationary. 
perform their contract work on the same site. 
laborers and mechanics are hired from the locality of the work. 
restriction of the area protects local labor, without giving any contrac- 
tor an unfair advantage over his competitors. 

Furthermore, on a contract for a post office, for example, under tly 
Davis-Bacon Act the Secretary must be guided not by the wages 0! 
laborers employed on a road or a bridge project in that locality, | 
by the wages of laborers on projects that require the same type «nd 
This restriction is not always practicable, however. 
In the case of large projects like the Grand Coulee Dam the Secretar) 
has no similar project in the locality on which to base the wage rates 
applicable to the dam and must necessarily extend the limits of tl 
investigation beyond the immediate area. 

As a result of these limitations, each contract under the Davis- 
Almost every contract let under tli 


the month, day, or piece. 


“averaging-out”’ 


facing competition from 


All bidders will have to 
In most cases th 


degree of skill. 


Bacon Act is an entity in itself. 
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Davis-Bacon Act must have a separate and distinct wage schedule. 
Consequently, the Davis-Bacon Act is less rigid and more sensitive to 
changes in wage rates than the Walsh-Healey Act. This is especially 
true in times of changing wage scales. Under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
once & minimum rate has been determined for an industry all the 
contracts let to firms in that industry will automatically include the 
predetermined rate for that industry. 

The Walsh-Healey Act also requires (sec. 1 (b)) that the Secretary 
be guided by the rates for “similar work or in the particular or similar 
industries or groups of industries currently operating in the locality.” 
However, the requirement in this act is not so significant in practice as 
that in the Davis-Bacon Act because under the Walsh-Healey Act a 
' minimum rate is established for the entire industry, whereas under the 
Davis-Bacon Act a prevailing wage rate is established for each occupa- 
tion and for each grade within that occupation. 

The word “‘locality’”’ is not defined in the Walsh-Healey Act and 
has not been definitely interpreted by the Public Contracts Division 
of the Labor Department. The strict interpretation of the word 
“locality” is impracticable; it would be a tremendous task to pre- 
determine innumerable local rates and to include them all in the 
invitations for bids. Also, the economics of the act prohibits a nar- 
row interpretation of the word. Since a shoe manufacturer in St. 
Louis, Mo., and a shoe manufacturer in Brockton, Mass., sell in the 
same market, it would be giving an unfair competitive advantage to 
allow one of these manufacturers to pay lower wages than the other 
because of the difference in the location of the factory. For these 
reasons the area to be covered by the word “‘locality’”’ has been ex- 
panded to mean a large area, in some cases the whole of the United 
States. Out of the 35 industries for which wage determinations had 
been made by April 5, 1941, 26 had one minimum rate for the country 
as a whole.” 

The broad interpretation given to the word “‘locality”’ in the Walsh- 
Healey Act has been sustained by the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Perkins v. Lukens Steel Co.™ 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act the Secretary determines the wages pre- 
vailing in the locality of the work from the evidence and recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Solicitor of the Department of Labor. In 
securing the necessary evidence the Solicitor must (a) ‘ascertain 
whether” the Department of Labor or any other Federal Department 
or Agency ‘‘has made any previous wage determinations in the 
locality’ with respect to the same crafts for which predetermination is 
requested ; (b) ‘ascertain whether the files of the Department contain 





=U. 8. Department of Labor. Analysis of Minimum Wage Determinations of the Secretary of Labor 
Pursuant to the Public Contracts Act of June 30, 1936. 
“84 L. Ed. 1108; 310 U. S. 113. 
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any data with respect to wage rates in the locality; and (c) colle, ER. 
* * * other pertinent data.” * = 
Whenever the Solicitor deems such data insufficient to enable the Secreta, ” 
to make a determination with respect to all the crafts specified in the request of = 
the contracting officer, he shall, in writing, appoint a referee who shall proces; of 
to the locality of the project and conduct an investigation into the wages pai, th 
the crafts, concerning which there is sufficient data, and make a report.” thi 
For the determination of minimum wages under the Walsh-Heale, 4 
Act, the Secretary created the Public Contracts Board in the Divisio, 
of Public Contracts. Before a wage determination is made, this p pe 
3-member Board holds public hearings at which appear the repre. Je *” 
sentatives of employers and employees of the industry, examines the * 
wage studies made by the governmental agencies * or private organi- - 
zations, and makes independent studies of its own. After the th 
available data have been analyzed and the hearings closed, the Board J phi 
makes its recommendations to the Secretary of Labor. All interested JR“ 
parties in the industry, employers and labor groups, are sent copies A 
of this report and are given a definite period in which to file thei u 
objections. The Secretary of Labor then makes the final determina- " 
tion which is based on the recommendations of the Public Contracts 
Board and the briefs submitted by employees and employers.” The 
wage rate so determined is published in the Federal Register and ‘ 
sent to contracting officers through circular letters of the Procurement F 
Division of the Treasury. After such determinations become effective, 4 
all contracting agencies must include the prescribed minimum wages \ 
in all contracts to which the minimum wage is applicable.” F 
The minimum-wage provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act do not ; 
apply to contracts let to industries for which the Secretary of Labo : 
has not determined the prevailing minimum wages.” Under thie : 
Davis-Bacon Act (sec. 1) the wage rates must be predetermined and , 
included in the invitation for bids and in the final contract. In this 
respect there is a basic difference between the two acts. Invitations 
for bids on contracts for the manufacture and furnishing of materials 
may be issued and the final contract let without any prevailing 
wages stipulated, if the minimum wage has not yet been determined 
for the industry. : 
HOURS OF WORK AND OVERTIME } 


The Davis-Bacon Act does not contain any reference to hours 0! 
employment nor does it specifically provide for payment of overtime, 





#% U.S. Department of Labor. Office of the Secretary. No. 503: Regulations Prescribed by the Secr« 
of Labor as to the Procedure to be Followed in Predetermining Prevailing Rates of Wages (sec. 3 (a, | | 
Washington, September 30, 1935. 

% Idem, sec. 4. 

7 U.S. Senate. Senate Document No. 186 (76 Cong., 3d sess.): Administrative Procedure in Gove! 
ment Agencies, Pt. I: Division of Public Contracts, Department of Labor, the Walsh-Healey Act, pp. 24-2 


* U.S. Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 39: Handbook of Federal Labor Legislation. Pt. I, p 
® Section 11 of act. 
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because these subjects had been covered previously by the Eight- 
Hour-Day Act,®® limiting the hours of laborers and mechanics on 
public buildings and public works of the United States or the District 
of Columbia. Legislation approved September 9, 1940, amended 
that law to permit work in excess of 8 hours per day, provided 
that for all hours over this number compensation should be paid 
“at not less than one and one-half times the basic rate of pay.” ® 

The Walsh-Healey Act and the Secretary’s regulations thereunder 
permit the working of unlimited hours, provided that at least time 
and one-half is paid for all hours in excess of 8 in any 24-hour period 
or in excess of 40 in the week, whichever is greater.*? Under the 
authority granted by this act the Secretary of Labor has determined 
that ‘the rate of pay for * * * overtime shall be one and one- 
half tumes the basic hourly rate or piece rate.” * The act does not 
require the payment of overtime for Sunday or holiday work as such.” 
Although, as has been pointed out, the minimum-wage provisions of 
this act directly benefit only those receiving below the minimum, the 
overtime rate applies to all those employed on the contract work. 


CHILD AND CONVICT LABOR 


The Davis-Bacon Act does not mention child labor because the 
need for skill and physical strength on construction work automatically 


eliminates such labor. As for convict labor, ‘‘It is the general practice 
of Federal agencies letting construction contracts to insert a clause in 
such contracts prohibiting the employment of convict labor by the 
contractor. The Government representative on the job is responsible 
for seeing that this is observed.” * Furthermore, the prevailing-wage 
requirement removes the incentive to employ child or convict labor. 
No contractor will employ convict labor if he is required to pay such 
workers the same wages as free, skilled laborers. 

The Walsh-Healey Act prohibits the use of convict labor as well as 
that of boys under 16 and girls under 18 years of age. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Although the Davis-Bacon Act has no specific provisions on work- 
ing conditions to be maintained on contracts covered by the act, a 
partial protection against hazardous conditions of work is provided 


* Act of Aug. 1, 1892, ch. 352; 27 Stat. 340, as amended by Act of Mar. 3, 1913, ch. 106, 37 Stat. 726, 
Act of June 19, 1912, ch. 174; 37 Stat. 137, Act of Mar. 4, 1917, ch. 180; 39 Stat. 1192; 40 U.S. C., secs. 321-326, 

« Public No. 781, 76th Cong., 3d sess. (approved Sept. 9, 1940), sec. 303. Additional legislation 
suspending the Eight-Hour Act provided at least time and one-half is paid for all hours worked in excess 
of 8 per day, has also been enacted with respect to certain individual Federal agencies: Public No. 831, 
ch. 838, approved October 10, 1940 (U. S. Maritime Commission); Public No. 849, ch. 862, approved Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, with respect to defense housing. 

*“ Section 1 (c) and section 6 of the act; and U. 8. Department of Labor, Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, Rulings and Interpretations, No. 2 (p. 29), Washington, September 29, 1939. 

“U.S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and Interpretations, 
No. 2(p. 42). Washington, September 29, 1939. 

** Idem, Bulletin No. 39: Handbook of Federal Labor Legislation, Pt. I, p. 13 
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in other ways. The Interdepartmental Safety Council, which 
includes Federal agencies carrying on the major part of the Gover. 
ment’s construction work, has in preparation a safety manua! fo; 
construction jobs. It is a common practice of Federal agencie, 
letting contracts to incorporate in the “General Conditions” attache, 
to construction contracts, by reference, a ‘Specification fo; 
Accident Prevention” issued by the Public Buildings Administrato, 
as of July 1, 1939. Also, an act of June 25, 1936 (49 Stat. 1938) 4 
U.S. C., sec. 290) permits the application of State compensation law: 
to workers on Federal construction projects who are not covered by 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Act.% Furthermore, jt 
is the general practice of the Federal agencies which let contracts, to 
require the contractor either to take out workmen’s compensation 
insurance or to furnish employer’s liability insurance.” The insurance 
companies thus exert a strong regulatory influence on accidents op 
construction jobs by raising the rates or refusing to insure contractors 
with high accident rates. 

The Walsh-Healey Act requires (sec. 1(e)) that no part of a contract 
subject to its provisions shall be performed in places or under working 
conditions which are unsanitary or hazardous or dangerous to the 
health and safety of employees engaged in the performance of the 
contract. Compliance with the safety, sanitary, and factory in- 
spection laws of the State in which the work is to be performed is 
considered prima-facie evidence of compliance with this requirement. 


Administration and Enforcement 


The Davis-Bacon Act does not create a centralized administrative 
and enforcing agency. In practice the administration and enforce- 
ment of the act are scattered among all the contracting agencies of 
the United States Government, the Comptroller General, and the 
Secretary of Labor. The matter of administration is mentioned 
indirectly at the end of the act where it is stated (sec. 7) that funds 
“are hereby made available to the Department of Labor for expenses 
of the administration of this act.’”” The administration and enforce- 
ment of the Walsh-Healey Act, on the other hand, are centralized (b) 


sec. 4) in the Division of Public Contracts of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


RECORDS AND INSPECTIONS 


Contractors under the Davis-Bacon Act are not required to keep 
or submit pay-roll records to the Department of Labor, nor does the 
Department send out agents to inspect the work performed on con- 


* U.S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 39: Handbook of Federal Labor Legislation, Pt. I, p. |! 
* Idem, p. 9. 
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tracts let under this act. However, the regulations of the Secretary 
of Labor issued under the Anti-Kick-Back Act ®” require the con- 
tractors to send either to the Government representative on the job or 
directly to the Federal agency which lets the contract, within 7 days 
after each pay day, a copy of the week’s pay roll accompanied by an 
affidavit certifying the accuracy of the pay roll.* This requirement 
provides an excellent check on work performed under the Davis- 
Bacon Act. Moreover, the regulations require the affidavits and pay 
rolls to be transmitted to the Department of Labor ‘unless otherwise 
arranged with the Department,” after such check is made by the 
agency. 

As a first step in the enforcement of the Walsh-Healey Act the 
Secretary of Labor requires every contractor subject to the provisions 
of the act to maintain records of the identity, age, wages, and hours 
of employment of those working on the contract which shall be made 
available to inspectors of the Division of Public Contracts.” 


POSTING OF STIPULATIONS 


To facilitate enforcement as well as to acquaint employees working 
on Government contracts with their rights under the Davis-Bacon 
Act and the Walsh-Healey Act, the contractors are required to post 
the contract stipulations prominently.” In the case of violation of 


workers’ rights under the former act, the complaint must first be 
made to the Government agent on the job or to the contracting agency 
rather than to the Department of Labor.‘ Consequently, the De- 
partment of Labor may never hear of the complaint. If the rights of 
workers under the Walsh-Healey Act are being violated, the workers 
can complain directly to the Department of Labor,” which can have 
its agents investigate the complaint. 


SUBPOENA POWER 


Under neither the Davis-Beacon nor the Walsh-Healey Act is the 
power to summon witnesses and to have them testify under oath 
given with respect to investigations for the purpose of determining 
minimum wages. The lack of this power has not prevented extensive 
investigations of existing wage structures. In practice, voluminous 
material is received by the Secretary of Labor through the voluntary 





® Act of June 13, 1934, ch. 482; 48 Stat. 948; 40 U. S. C. secs. 276 (b, ¢). 

* Regulations Applicable to Contractors and Subcontractors on Public Building and Public Work and 
on Building and Work Financed in Whole or in Part by Loans or Grants from the United States, issued 
by the Secretary of Labor, March 1, 1941. 

* U.S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contract Act, Rulings and Interpretations, No. 2 
(p. 30). Washington, September 29, 1939. 

” Davis-Bacon Act, sec. 1. See also footnote 39. 

*' Davis-Bacon Act, sec. 2. 

“ U.S. Department of Labor. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Rulings and interpretations, No, 2 

p. 32). Washington, September 29, 1939. 
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cooperation of trade associations, labor unions, and individuals in the 
respective industries. 

Under the Walsh-Healey Act (sec. 5) the Secretary of Labor hax: 
power to summon witnesses and compel the giving of testimony and 
production of evidence, under oath, in cases involving alleged breaches 
of the labor stipulations of a contract. As pointed out above, ep. 
forcement of the Davis-Bacon Act is not centralized in the Departmen; 


of Labor, and there is no corresponding power under that act. 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATIONS 


Contractors violating the labor provisions of contracts awarded 
under either the Davis-Bacon or Walsh-Healey Acts are subject onl, 
to a civil liability.“ 






















The decision as to whether or not a contractor operating under the 
the Davis-Bacon Act has underpaid his employees rests with the 
contracting agency. If there has been an underpayment, the con- 
tracting agency is required (sec. 1) to withhold from the contracto: 
an amount equal to the underpayments. The amounts withheld ar 
distributed directly to the employees concerned by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. In the event that the underpayment 
is larger than the amount still unpaid by the contracting agency to 
the contractor, the employee himself must sue the contractor for the 
balance (sec. 3 (b)). 

The Secretary of Labor decides whether there has been an under- 
payment of wages under the Walsh-Healey Act. Under this act th 
contractor owes the amount underpaid to the United States Govern- 
ment, which may withhold the wages due the employees from the 
amount it owes to the contractor. If the unpaid balance is insuffi- 
cient to cover the underpayments and collection cannot otherwise 
be effected, the Attorney General of the United States is authorized 
to bring suit against the contractor for the same in the name of the 
United States of America. The amounts withheld or recovered by 
suit or otherwise from contractors for underpayments are held in a 
special deposit account and are distributed directly to the employees 
concerned on order of the Secretary of Labor (sec. 2). 

In addition, there is civil liability under the Walsh-Healey Act 
(sec. 2) for employment of convict and child labor. The contractor 
is “liable to the United States of America for liquidated damages 
* * * in the sum of $10 per day” for every convict or child unde! 
age “knowingly’”’ employed on the contract work. This sum goes to 
the Federal Government. 

Contractors violating the labor provisions of either act run the risk 
of having their contracts canceled and of being held liable for the extr: 


‘8 Davis-Beacon Act, secs. 1, 2, 3; Walsh-Healey Act, sec. 2. 
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resulting to the Government in the completion of the contract 

rk. The power to cancel such a contract, however, is a discre- 

ary and not a compulsory one and rests with the contracting 
ag ney.“ 

Contractors violating the provisions of either act are automatically 
placed on the ineligible list for 3 years, and the Comptroller General 
is required to distribute to all departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment the names of all violators. Under the Davis-Bacon Act (sec. 3) 
the Comptroller General determines the list of ‘persons or firms whom 
he has found to have disregarded their obligations to employees and 
subcontractors.’”? Under the Walsh-Healey Act (sec. 3) the Secretary 
of Labor has the sole power to determine whether a contractor has 
breached the labor stipulations of his contract, and has power to 
remove a name from this list before the 3 years have expired. 


CONCLUSION 


In short, the administration and enforcement of the Walsh-Healey 
Act are centralized in the Public Contracts Division of the United 
States Department of Labor with power to summon witnesses and 
take testimony under oath. The administration and enforcement of 
the Davis-Bacon Act are scattered among all the contracting agencies 
of the United States Government, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, and the Secretary of Labor, with no one having the 
power to gain access to necessary records, to summon witnesses, or 


to take testimony under oath in cases involving violation of the pro- 
visions of the act or in predetermination of the prevailing wage rates. 


POPPE OE 


CREATION OF LABOR RELATIONS DEPARTMENT IN 
SUPERIOR COURT OF LOS ANGELES 


PERHAPS the first special branch of a law court in the United States 
to handle labor relations matters has been established in the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles, California. 

Presiding Judge B. Rey Schauer, in issuing the order creating a labor 
relations department (Dept. 28) in the superior court, stated that 
there would be assigned to this department ‘‘the duties of hearing 
and acting on all original applications for preliminary restraining 
orders and injunctions and the returns thereon in labor-industry and 
intralabor controversies.” In justification of a special agency to con- 
sider these matters, it appears that heretofore such litigation has been 
under a department which was burdened with other types of work 
or the litigation was distributed rather indiscriminately among many 
departments of the court. 





“ Davis-Bacon Act, sec. 2; Walsh-Healey Act, sec. 2. 
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In releasing the order creating the department, an explana: ory 
statement pointed out that: 


The creation of this special department of the court to be known as the “‘I.aho 
Relations Department” is a realistic recognition of the increasing importance +, 
the National] interest of uninterrupted industrial production and of the facts tha; 
the personal interests of employees and employers and of competing labor orga; 
zations are in some instances and in some elements conflicting, in other instances 
and elements allied or identical. 

The efforts of this department will be directed primarily towards avoidance 
and amelioration of destructive results from the conflicting elements and towards 
promotion of cooperation in the National interest. 

It is contemplated that the fullness of the effort to promote understanding snd 
fairness in adjusting conflicting relations will be coupled with an equal measur, 
of firmness in the treatment of any unlawful activities, if occasion should arise. 

It is hoped that through fairness of approach, thoroughness of investigation and 
firmness and uniformity of action, the destructive results both to persons and 
the public interest, which characterize less enlightened treatment, may be sub- 
tantially avoided. 
oeeerrs 


COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Coercion by Unions Under Wisconsin Labor Relations Act 


IN 1937 Wisconsin enacted a State labor relations act which closely 
resembled the National Labor Relations Act in safeguarding em- 
ployees’ right to organize and to bargain collectively. In 1939 this 
act was repealed and an Employment Peace Act enacted which, 
among other major changes, specified that employees not only had 
the right to join unions and to bargain collectively but also had the 
right “to refrain from any or all of such activities.”” It further stated 
that “‘to coerce, intimidate, or induce an employer to interfere” with 
an employee’s Tight to rétiain from such activities was an unfair 
labor practice. 

In the first decision’ to be based on these clauses of the Employment 
Peace Act the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board found the 
union guilty of unfair labor practices, and ordered it to cease and desis‘ 
from attempting to coerce or intimidate employees or the employer. 
Also, the union was ordered to post notices in the union offices and 
on the company bulletin boards stating that ‘‘no employee is required 
by law or by any collective bargaining agreement to become or remai!) 
a member of such union or any other union in order to retain employ- 
ment * * *, that union will wholly refrain from interfering or 
attempting to interfere with such rights of employees * * *.” 

The union involved had a majority representation and was the 
exclusive bargaining agent for all employees of the company, althoug! 
it had never been able to obtain a closed-shop contract. The Board's 
finding of unlawful coercion was based on evidence that the union had 





' Imp and Bohachef v. Christoffel and Allis-Chalmers Workers’ Union. 
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| threatened an employee with loss of job and even bodily harm if he 
| did not pay his back dues and rejoin the union, and that the union had 
' demanded the discharge of this former union member and another 
employee who belonged to a rival union. 

The acts which the Board condemned took place prior to a long and 
bitter strike ? in which the question of union status was the major 
issue. According to the terms of settlement of this strike, an impartial 
referee is to arbitrate all cases of discipline which the union considers 
affects its security. 


New Jersey Courts Hold Peaceful Picketing Lawful 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals has abrogated a long- 
standing rule of “no strike, no picketing” by holding, in two cases, 
that peaceful picketing was improperly enjoined. This ruling was 
based on a number of decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
holding that the right to picket is protected by the free speech guaran- 
ties of the Federal Constitution. 

In both of these cases,’ the lower court had issued a preliminary 
injunction based on affidavits of both parties. The employers had 
alleged that they were threatened with violence in connection with 
picketing, but these charges were denied by officers and members of 
the union. The State court held that under the circumstances a 
preliminary injunction should not have been granted, as “the court 
was powerless, on preliminary argument, to determine the fact issue.”’ 

Relying on the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, the 
defendant unions contended that their activities, unaccompanied by 
violence, were an exercise of their right of freedom of speech and of the 
press guaranteed by the Constitution. The lower court held that these 
cases were not controlling since both were concerned with “penal 
legislation’ —in one case an Alabama statute and in the other an 
ordinance of Shasta County, Calif. The appellate court, however, 
ruled that if the rights of peaceful picketing may not be curtailed by 
State or local law, “‘they are immune from the ban of injunction.” 

In connection with the fundamental questions involved in these 
cases, the New Jersey court also referred to recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in Milk Wagon Drivers Union v. Meadow- 
moor Dairies, and A. F. of L. v. Swing.’ In the first case, it was pointed 
out, the Supreme Court held that the State courts may ‘‘enjoin acts of 
picketing in themselves peaceful when they are enmeshed with con- 
temporaneously violent conduct which is concededly outlawed.’ On 
the other hand, in the Swing case, the Supreme Court reversed a 
preliminary injunction which banned picketing of an establishment 





* See June 1941 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 1464). 

* Heine’s, Inc., v. Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union (19 Atl. (2d) 204); Lora Lee Dress Co. v. International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (19 Atl. (2d) 659). 

‘See Monthly Labor Review for June 1941 (p. 1450). 
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where, as in these cases, there was no dispute between the manager; 
and its immediate employees. 
At the time the injunctions in these two cases were issued, New Jer. 


+ 










disputes. However, in March 1941, an anti-injunction act similar to 
the Federal Norris-La Guardia Act was passed. As a result of the 
passage of this legislation, peaceful picketing in order to bring about , 
closed shop has been held to be lawful. Previously, the New Jerse, 
courts had generally held strikes and picketing for such purposes 
illegal. This case, decided by the New Jersey Chancery Court, jp. 
volved peaceful picketing of retail customers of a dairy by a drivers 
union. The court ruled that under the New Jersey law a “labor 
dispute”’ existed, even though the company had an agreement with a) 
independent union whose employees were not out on strike. For this 
reason, the company and its employees were not entitled to 
injunction. 

The decision of the court was based primarily on the definition o/ 
‘labor dispute”’ in the anti-injunction statute. This term includes any 
controversy concerning terms or conditions of employment regardless 
of whether or not the disputants stand in the proximate relation of 
employer and employee. Hence, the picketing of the milk company’s 
customers was lawful, the court said, even if carried on for the avowed 
purpose of compelling the acceptance of the union’s demands and thus 
bringing about the closed shop. As the effect of the statute is to 
limit the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, the court concluded 
that an injunction should not be granted. 

























Disestablishment Order Against Company Unions Upheld 





| The Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia has sustained a 
ruling of the National Labor Relations Board ordering the disestablish- 
ment of employee organizations in 10 plants of the Bethlehem Stee! 
Co.® These organizations, known as Employee Representation Plans, 
had been in existience for over 20 years, but the court held that the 
employer had, throughout this period, dominated, interfered with, 
and supported the Plans. 

The facts of the case showed that originally the employer had 
established the Plans and had financially supported them, but late: 
such financial support was limited to the payment of representatives 
for attending meetings. The majority opinion, delivered by \Mr 
Justice Edgerton, pointed out that the National Labor Relations Aci 
makes it an unfair labor practice to contribute financial “or other’ 
support to a labor organization. Thus, support, to be prohibited, 
need not take financial forms. It may include advising employees to 












§’ Newark Milk & Cream Co. v. Milk Drivers & Dairy Employees Local No. 680 (19 Atl. (2d) 232). 
* Bethlehem Steel Co. v. National Labor Relations Board. 
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join one union and not to join other labor organizations, as well as 
many other forms of conduct. 

The evidence showed that the company had employed labor spies to 
report on the growth of a new union and to interfere with the inde- 
pendent organization of workers. This, the court said, constituted 
support of a labor organization in violation of the Labor Relations Act. 
There was also evidence that, in the course of a strike at Johnstown, 
Pa., in 1937, the employer had turned over money to the mayor of 
that city to insure the continuance of his hostility to outside unions. 
The company also promised money to a so-called ‘“‘Citizens’ Commit- 
tee’ which, in the name of law and order, sought to break the 
strike. All of these forms of conduct were held to show that the 
employer had contributed to the support of the Plans; therefore, the 
order of the Board disestablishing the Plans was held to be valid. 

In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Stephens declared that there 
was no evidence of domination by the employer, and, further, that a 
new hearing should be granted by the Board because of an alleged bias 
on the part of the trial examiner. The court in the majority opinion 
declared that the examiner had not shown bias or prejudice and that 
the employer had been granted a fair hearing. 


Payment of Compensation Accruing After Employee's Death 


An interesting case concerning workmen’s compensation was 
recently decided by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.’ The case 
concerned an award payable in weekly installments for general 
injuries received by a worker. The employee died prior to the expira- 
tion of the compensation period, and the question arose as to whether 
the heirs of the deceased employee were entitled to the unpaid 
compensation award. 

The court held that where an employee receives a ‘‘specific injury”’ 
such as the loss of an eye, and the award of compensation is payable in 
weekly installments, the right to the full amount of the award is a 
“vested right.’’ Therefore, in such a case, if the employee dies prior to 
the expiration of the compensation period, his heirs are entitled to the 
installments accruing after his death. On the other hand, an employee 
who is awarded compensation for a “general injury,’ has no ‘“‘vested 
nght” in the full amount of the award, and his heirs cannot recover 
the unpaid installments accruing after his death. In this particular 
case of general injury, however, the heirs were permitted to recover 
because the insurer had failed to make the weekly payments required 
by the award of the industrial accident board prior to the employee’s 
death. By failure of the insurer to make the payments, the statute 
gave the employee a ‘‘vested right” in the entire amount of the 
award. 





' Southern Underwriters v. Lewis (150 8. W. (2d) 162). 











Cost of Living 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, APRIL 15 TO 
MAY 15, 1941 


THE cost of living in large cities rose by 0.7 percent between mid- 
April and mid-May, largely because of increases in food costs, jn 
rents, in prices of men’s work clothing and of gasoline. This advance 
brings living costs of moderate-income city families to a point 24 
percent above the level of last June and 4.4 percent above August 1939. 

The cost of food to city workers again rose by 1.5 percent between 
mid-April and mid-May. Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables in- 
creased, as is usual at this time of year. Higher prices for pork 
products, eggs, evaporated milk, and cheese resulted from the con- 
tinued rise in consumer incomes and large Government purchases 
made at prices intended to encourage increased production. Ad- 
vances in wholesale prices of butter were reflected in the retail prices. 
The general reduction in shipping facilities contributed to increases in 
the cost of sugar, coffee, and tea. 

At the end of May preliminary reports on prices of 18 staple foods 
indicated that lard, egg, butter, coffee, and navy bean prices had 
registered further increases. 

As compared with prices in mid-May of last year, fresh fruits and 
vegetables averaged about 2 percent lower, with oranges 9 percent and 
potatoes 24 percent lower than in May 1940. Prices for eggs and 
butter were, however, about 20 percent higher, and meats, coffee ani 
tea, fats and oils, and sugar were from 2 to 10 percent higher. Canned 
fruits and vegetables were 1.5 to 2 percent higher this May thai i 
May a year ago. On the average, the cost of food to wage earners an 
clerical workers in large cities was 5.3 percent above the level of mid- 
May last year; and 9.2 percent above August 1939, when food costs 
were at a comparatively low level for recent years. 

Rents charged moderate-income families rose again on May first 
The increases resulted in a rise in average rents of four-tenths of | 
percent in the 20 large cities surveyed monthly. The most pro- 
nounced increases occurred in Chicago and Seattle. 

There were scattered increases in clothing prices. Because of larg: 
Government purchases for the Army, and generally higher wholesale 
prices for cotton fabrics, retail prices for men’s overalls and work 
142 
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shirts increased generally. Increases in prices for men’s overalls 
averaged about 1 percent for the month, carrying the level about 10 
percent above that of August 1939. Increases in prices for work 
shirts averaged about 3 percent between April 15 and May 15, but 
the rise since August 1939 has not been so marked as in the case of 
overalls. The most pronounced advances in prices of men’s suits 
and men’s work clothing occurred in Baltimore and Seattle, where 
there were continued large increases in employment. In Seattle, 
in addition there were general price increases because of an advance 
in the sales tax from 2 to 3 percent on May 1. 

Advances in furniture costs were reported in 18 of the 20 cities from 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics obtains monthly data. In- 
creases in refrigerator prices in 7 cities brought the average large-city 
price back to that prevailing last September, when price cuts were 
announced by a number of manufacturers. Rug prices, which are to 
a large extent dependent on availability of imported carpet wools, rose 
further in a number of cities, bringing the average for May 15 more 
than 5 percent above June 1940 and almost 20 percent above August 
1939. 

Increases in prices of gasoline were reported from 15 of the 20 cities 
covered by the Bureau’s monthly survey. In these cities the advances 
averaged 0.8 cent per gallon. 


TasLe 1,.—Percent of Change From April 15, 1941, to May 15, 1941, in the Cost of 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
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Estimated percent changes from April 15 to May 15, 1941, in th, 
cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers |) 9 
large cities of the United States, and for the large cities combined 
presented by groups of items in table 1. Table 2 presents estimated 
indexes of these costs, as of May 15, 1941, based on average cosis j 


























. 
the years 1935-39 as 100. 
TABLE 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salarie; 
Workers, by Groups of Items, May 15, 1941 
[Average 1935-39= 100] \ 
Fuel ; 
: ’ |House-' M 
toe All Cloth- : elec- ra - 9 
City items | Food ing Rent | tricity, — ' 
and ice gs 7 
Average, large cities.____. | 302.9 /11021{ 1027] 105.8 2101.0) 102.9 . . 
New England: Boston. - 101.1; 99.5) 102.1 | 100.7 107.1 99. 6 7 
Middle Atlantic: \ 
Buffalo . 105. 5 106.0 | 102.5 110.0 99.7 | 103.7 a 
New York.......-- 102.7 | 102.3; 1028)| 102.7/| 103.6| 97.4 | 
Philadelphia 101.7 | 100.1 | 1022] 1045| 99.5) 103.3 , 
Pittsburgh 103.2} 103.6} 1022] 106.3 1040] 104.3 J 
East North Central: 
Chicago 103.4 | 101.9; 100.9); 110.8 100. 3 105. 1 
Cincinnati 101.9 | 100.9 | 1044) 102.8 98. 4 104.7 101 
Cleveland | 104.3 | 103.4] 1023 | 110.0 | 109.1 | 106.5 1 i( 
Detroit.___- mid ; .---| 103.4) 100.7 102. 7 110.0 |} 99.8 103. 5 l 
West North Central: | 4 
Kansas City - . | 100.2 97.9 | 102.9; 103.3 | 100.8 | 100.3 2 
Minneapolis | 103.7 103.1 | 102.2); 108.3 95.7 | 104.9 4 i 
St. Louis. _. - |} 102.1 102.4 | 103.6 | 101.6 | 102.7 | 99.6 
South Atlantic: \ 
Baltimore , 103. 8 103. 7 103. 5 107.6 | 100.4 104. 5 102 
Savannah | 103.3 | 104.7 | 102.5 106. 1 | 96.9 | 103.7 101.8 
East South Central: Birmingham - - ..-| 1028 97.7 | 103.7 118.9 94.1 | 101.0 102 
Went South Central: Houston_. | 103.5 | 105. 0 103. 5 107.2 93. 1 107.4 lf i 
Mountain: Denver_......--- : 101.5 99.5 | 100.3 | 107.0 | 97.4 | 104.2 10! 
Pacifie: | 
Los Angeles 104.4 | 105.5 103.7 | 106.4 | 94.3 | 103.4 
San Francisco. nai .-| 104.2 104.9 103. 4 104.1 | 91.5 103. 8 ] | 
(i FS a : hee 105. 9 108. 0 106. 2 | 110.4 | 95.7 100. 1 104. 2 
| 














1 Based on data for 51 cities. 
2 Based on data for 34 cities. 





Industrial Disputes 


RECENT STRIKES 


\CCORDING to preliminary estimates there were 500 new strikes 
n May 1941 in which 315,000 workers were involved. There were 
24 million man-days of idleness during all strikes in progress in the 
month. These figures represent an increase of 25 percent in the 
number of strikes but decreases of 37 percent in number of workers 
mvolved and 71 percent in man-days of idleness, as compared with 
April, when the general bituminous-coal stoppage was in progress. 
The number of strikes in May was greater than in any month since 
June 1937. 

Excluding the general bituminous-coal stoppage, the amount of 
idleness during strikes in May was 20 percent less than in April, 
although the number of workers involved in May strikes was about 
72 percent greater than in April. The largest strikes beginning in 
May, in terms of the number of workers involved, were the 1-day 
stoppage of anthracite miners in Pennsylvania, a brief stoppage of 
workers at several General Motors Corporation plants in Michigan, 
the strike of several thousand building-trades workers in and around 
Detroit, Mich., and the strike of shipyard workers (machinists) at 
San Francisco. 

The estimates for May are shown in the table below along with 
figures for other periods for comparison. 


Strikes in April and May 1941 Compared with Averages of Preceding 5-Year Period 





Averages for 5-year 

yeriod, 1935-39 
Item May 1941 !/ April 1941 - : 2 : 
A pril 


Number of strikes beginning in month__. 500 | 400 238 308 
Number of workers involved in new strikes 315, 000 500, 000 53, 2 135, $16 I 
Number of man-days idle during al! strikes in 

progress during month_ 7 ..| 2,250,900 | 7, 800, 000 55,688 | 2,084,334 | 2,199, 274 


292 
65,9 


28 





' Preliminary estimates. 
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STRIKES IN MARCH 1941 ' 


THE Bureau has obtained detailed information on 316 strikes which 
began in March 1941, involving approximately 115,000 workers 
There were more than a million and a half man-days of idleness jy 
March as a result of these and 142 strikes which continued int, 
March from preceding months. 

Strike activity was considerably higher in March than in February 
the number of strikes was 26 percent greater, the number of workers 
involved 66 percent, and the number of man-days idle 37 percen 
greater. As compared with March a year ago, the number of strikes 
in March 1941 was 78 percent greater, more than five times as many 
workers were involved, and the amount of idleness was nearly four 
times as great. However, strike activity in March was only about 
10 percent above the average for March during the 5-year period 
preceding the defense program (1935-39). 

The largest strike in progress during the month was at plants of the 
International Harvester Co. in Illinois and Indiana. This strike 
began in January and continued to the end of March.? The two larges: 
strikes beginning in March involved several thousand workers eac}, 
at the Bethlehem and Johnstown, Pa., plants of the Bethlehem Stee! 
Co. Workers at the Bethlehem plant were idle from March 24 to 27 
and at the Johnstown plant from March 28 to 30. In both cases the 
union involved—The Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, C. I. O. 
protested against elections being held in the plants by local plan 
organizations which the union claimed were company dominated, and 
in each case the striking employees returned to work when thi 


company agreed to recognize the S. W. O. C. as the collective bargain- 
ing agency for its members, with the understanding that the deter- 


mination of the exclusive bargaining agency should await a court 
decision on the company’s appeal against an order of the National 
Labor Relations Board directing it to disestablish the local plant 
organizations (the Employees’ Representation Plan.) 

A little more than one-half of 1 percent (0.65) of the total employed 


workers were involved in strikes during the month of March 1941, 
and the amount of idleness due to strikes was approximately one- 
fourth of 1 percent (0.27) of the available working time. In other 


words, about 6% workers in each 1,000 employed were involved in 


strikes at some time during the month; and out of every 1,000 man- 
days of available work, less than 3 were not worked because of strikes. 


! The Bureau’s statistics on strikes exclude minor disputes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer ' 
6 workers. 
? See Monthly Labor Review for June 1941 (p. 1463.) 
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TaBLe 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to March 1941 



































Number of strikes Workers involved in strikes 
| Man-days 
ir and month Begin- | In | e during 
ningin | progress | Ending Peemenins wy Ending in — neal 
month or| during |in month| “Or vear aaeane month 

year month | y 
— ha 5 Ser ee OY Sewanee |eeeeenee--| 15,456, 337 
re a aceshuenee 788,648 |.....-...-.. enero 13, 901, 956 
<a. ...--seninabdaad  < RR NRRIEE T° «sh grewepesest jeqrcnnners 28, 424, 857 
ait... -c- agen i itehstailie-seincanse dE icsacncsepl-sesmareiodl Sine 
<00., ....odbibiableaiaaae |, TEMRSSEY Sete | Raaeeeeeeee Hernern tren 17,812, 219 
a0... -caaananenie resign meneemch 576,988 |-------- | itt meh ch 6, 700, 872 

| } 

1940 | | 

ny 128 222 124 26, 937 41, 284 32, 743 246, 674 
me noe ha 172 270 153 29, 509 38,050} 17,252 289, 992 
ee SS ee 178 295 187 22, 433 43, 231 29, 593 386, 981 
— ee papas 228 336 214 39, 481 53, 119 29, 226 441, 866 
~ REED LOMO SDE 239 361 239 53, 231 77, 124 59, 263 665, 688 
| Re EES 214 336 190 38, 542 56, 403 36, 559 484, 007 
> PRET CS 2h Aa 244 390 227 63, 126 82,970 54, 100 585, 651 
poe esa tani 231 394 253 61, 356 90, 226 7,199 706, 308 
September petbdebobend 253 394 242 65, 362 108, 389 72, 523 780, 570 
Oe aa 267 419 253 71, 997 107, 863 | > 730 915, 014 
Novernhie? - . cnss<nen00< 207 373 243 62, 399 101, 532 82, 571 739, 807 
ee ee 147 77 168 42,615 | 61, 576 43. 605 458, 314 

1941 1 | | 
py reer ery — 221 330 209 90, 976 | 108, 947 | 53, 326 665, 221 
pS ea ee 250 371 229 69, 440 | 125, 061 64, 924 1, 130, 264 
Mant. cissh—sknbaees 316| 458 292} 115,076 | 175,213 | 122,312 | 1, 543, 803 





1 Sueceeding reports may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and 
additions made as later information is received. 


TasLe 2.—Workers Involved and Man-days Idle During Strikes in’ March" 1941, Com- 
pared With Total Workers and Available Work 











March 1941 
Industry or group | Percent ofemployed | | | Man-daysidle during 
| workerstinvolved | Sti af tee eee. 
| in strikes during | 3ee aL 
| K - 
| month abie 3 
| > 
Allindustries_.______-- ‘ nal 0. 65 0. 27 
All meng pe groups_. ini | 1. 51 . 61 
Iron, steel and their products, excluding ‘machinery_____. 3. 81 .65 
Machinery, excluding transportation oonpeet.. 3.01 1. 69 
Transportation equipment_.____- _- ae ae 1. 62 . 55 
Nonferrous metals and their products.. Rt eee ; 1.17 . 46 
Lumber and allied products. -__- ses coal . 82 .43 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.._..___. 2 .62 . 50 
Textiles and their products__._......._.._._-. 1.09 . 34 
a SPR : 1.27 38 
Wearing apparel__._.______-- . 90 31 
Leather its manufactures... __ . 30 et 
Food and kindred products.__.._...._-_-.- i 57 27 
Tobacco manufactures_______-- RAR ee 6 0 
Paper and printing.............._--- cee CEES PO .33 ll 
Chemicals and allied products._....._....._-.---------- .48 36 
Rubber products_._.......-..... No 1 Se SES 1. 96 . 59 
pincer... yt TS ES eee . 55 09 
Mining: 
CC EE eee : . 55 . 06 
Bituminous coal__.____-- set ee ; .48 . 07 
Metalliferous.........-..-- : 07 .09 
Quarrying and nonmetallic._.__._...__-- ; 0 0 


} 


‘ “Employed workers’’ as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions where 
strikes rarely, if ever, occur. In general, the term “employed workers” includes all employees except the 
following groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6, mana- 
gerial and supervisory employees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their work cannot or 
do not strike, such as teachers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unemployed,person 
are, of course, excluded. 

?“Total man-days of work available’ was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the tota! 
employed workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees in the 
respective groups. 
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More than 3 percent of the total employed workers in the iron 4), 
steel and machinery-manufacturing industries were involved in strike 
during the month, due principally to the Bethlehem Steel strike: 
which occurred in March, and the Allis-Chalmers and Internation, 
Harvester strikes, which continued into March from January. T), 
highest ratio of idleness because of strikes to time worked was in th, 
machinery-manufacturing industries (more than 1.5 percent). Thi 
was due principally to the two last-named strikes. In table 2, figure 
showing comparisons of workers involved and of man-days idle 
strikes, with total workers employed and available working time ar 
given for all industries and for several selected groups of industries, 

The greatest amount of idleness during strikes in March 1941 was i 
the machinery-manufacturing industries (574,000 man-days). Abou 
three-fourths of this was due to the Allis Chalmers and Internationa| 
Harvester strikes which had been in progress since January. Ther 
were 155,000 man-days idle in the iron and steel industries, 130,00) 
in textiles, 125,000 in agriculture (due principally to the strike of lemo: 
pickers in Ventura County, Calif., which began in January), and 
105,000 in the transportation-equipment manufacturing industries 
The largest numbers of workers involved in strikes beginning 
March were in iron and steel (37,000), textiles (16,000), transportation- 
equipment manufacturing (14,000), building and construction (8,000 
and machinery manufacturing (7,000). Strikes were most numerous i! 
the textile industries where there were 47 new strikes during March, 
followed in order by iron and steel (39), machinery (29), the lum- 
ber industries (24), building and construction (24), and trade (22). 


Tasie 3.—Strikes in March 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years 





March 1941 Number of mai 
idle during the 














mete ag rio 
Strikes begin- r ‘ ing with— 
Endustry ning in month — r Bic ll 
——_———| epee | | 
idle ’ - 
|Num-| pine during | —— - 
ber | month 
volved | 
| Carat ee Cre oa ee 
All industries......_- on ----2------| 816 | 115,076 A 543, 803 | 9, 100,977 | 17,051, 12! 
Iron and steel and their products, excluding machinery..| 39 | 36,972 155, 201 585, 401 | 247, 5 
Blast furnaces, it produc and se Sead 11 27, 271 83, 816 246, 203 | 85, 8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_.....- --- SR 370 2, 995 4,049 |...- 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings____. 1 | 866 | 17, 570 | 51, 427 | 
Cutlery (not including silver and poe cutlery) 
and edge tools._...........- ‘ _ oe Ache Pt) He S64 
Forgings, iron and steel_. ishesetéapwemanes 3| 1,140 1, 705 5, 795 
Hardware... ee oa 65 | 821 4, 988 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures___ 4 | 75 4, 042 36, 231 
Steam and hot-water heating - us and steam | | | 
BS SS) We eee (eek 4/ 1,261 | 5, 279 | 29, 060 
eee ae, OS ad a 6, 240 38, 786 
Structural and ornamental metalwork........__..- 6| 1,571 | 4, 585 | 17, 642 6, 04 
Tin cans and other tinware_____- Rita, caters Datta. Batis satin nd 17, 030 15, 874 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, | 
files, and saws). Sa deidiin 1 | 91 | 728 | 3,615 
Wire and wire products ; 3; 1,119] 16, 850 | 29, 471 


| sea, er ; F | 3 2, 464 10,570 | 100, 240 





N 
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Taste 3.—Strikes in March 1941, by Industry with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





| March 1941 Number of man-day 
eee pees eae idle ae the 12- 
Ctr; month period end- 
| sing 0 — | Number | ing with— 
Industry = of 

| man-days es 
idle | 
during March March 

month 1941 1940 


Machinery, excludin transpertation equipment a 7,241 | 574, 438 | 1, 996, 403 419, 623 
\gricultural implements | , 135 268, 062 471, 699 13. IRQ 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typew riters__| ; 2, 740 59, 512 153 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 7 ‘ 2, 574 | 81, 491 578, 357 80, 191 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_. : aS ; 9, 549 | 125, 070 
Foundry and machine-shop products___.____- } 2,422 | 192,842 690, 675 114, 659 
Machine tools (power driven)________- 17 | 15, 545 43, 451 | 7, 822 
Radios and phonographs. -_--.- 5 | =, 830 | 11, 128 | 39, 032 393 
Other 263 | 2, 630 104, 128 | 78, 046 


. 
Transportation equipment...............-.-.....-.-.--- 459 | 70 | 470, 562 652, 479 
Aircraft . econ ; » o20 é " ‘ 49, 458 67, 538 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts___- 5 | 6,870 | 7 221, 211 2, 518, 831 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad (inc luding repair 
shops) ; . e a , , 614 26, 629 | 113, 469 | 43, 
Shipbuilding ; Se ; 2, 985 | 10, 894 | 83, 099 14,7 
ees Seine 665 3, 325 3, 325 7, 
Nonferrous metals ond their sendutte. , 637 $2,664 | 296,803 | 168, 
Aluminum manufactures a eae Se 3!| 2,659 22, 997 53, 863 | 
Brass, bronze, and copper products..___- ee ; ; 7, 248 33, 83 
Clocks, watches, and other time -recording devices ..| TA 120 312 10, 7 
errs Pi didiaskcsnncsnsdbex< 7 oe eee. ee 9, 720 | = 
Lighting equipment. : anki : 581 | 6, 045 12, 359 | } 
Silverware and plated ware ; : 135 47, 875 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine ‘ = a 49, 664 | 
Stamped and enameled ware oe oe 639 278 | 


“ic 


A aictin 4 | 2, 728 | 5, 484 | 


Lumber and allied products f 59, 789 | 920 
Furniture »3 24, 589 258, 741 
Millwork and planing.______- cc TS : | 7 5, 790 2, 118 
Sawmills and logging camps_____________- Poviiii f 47 25, 244 , 381 

‘ 3 | 4, 166 | ; 25, 680 


Stone, clay, and glass products : 33, 028 » 715 | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta________- = 1 eye 351 | 23, 107 , 317 
, 242 
ieiamad 3: 315 3, 785 | 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products as ¥ ; Ye 546 ‘ 
Pottery a sened 95 2, 730 | , 808 3, 176 
Other Fae & Oa 5 52é 6, 876 3, O17 3, 930 
Textiles and their products , : | 129,956 298 108 
; ms 2, 62; 91, 166 7, 281 975 
Carpets and rugs__._- , ‘ 3, 826 “L8il 
Cotton goods : EE 9, 556 60, 211 204, 625 33, 588 
Cotton small wares 7 maakt : : Baton 753 | 3, 376 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_______ : ; = bale 4, 550 37, 887 , 938 
Silk and rayon goods. Se ae 2, 565 | 15, 580 5, 218 | 38, 829 
Woolen and worsted goods _ paeetas : 93 | 280 31, 395 3, 164 
_ oO thn decent ; 31: 10, 545 33, 577 , 269 
Wearing apparel___- 2 ‘ ; 2 3, 615 38,790 | 426, 017 | 3, 133 
Clothing, men’s saneled 2 | 258 | 2,378 | 30,478 38, 044 
Clothing, women’s , 035 | 8, 769 , 575 | 274, 345 
Corsets and allied garments ; BSE een 111 2, 944 
Men’s furnishings =e : 10, 465 8, 736 | 24, 987 
Hats, caps, and millinery_______ KR 8 | 1, 326 33, 358 | 30, 221 
Shirts and collars sail ae | 37 3, 780 | 9, 245 17, 942 
Hosiery ‘ ee 281 | 7, 686 5, 021 | 57, 733 
Knit goods ee: Oe et : 3, 452 50, 821 41, 961 
wie een ; 934 , 672 17, 056 
Leather and its manufactures_________ ss 3 7,210 | , 120 216, 813 
Boots and shoes sk releiastiiedadacnandeciee 55 4, 550 | , 676 109, 433 
aaah a - wal aides haan 20, 942 | 19, 918 
Other leather goods......_____. ee 5 2, 660 22, 502 87, 462 
Food and kindred peoducte. . 44, 978 341 $45, 097 
Baking . ichncp ti 55 894 26, 794 32, 688 
Beverages are Se Fis 3 175 }, 601 | 16, 12% 








ia 


oe 

| aE eee i. eke 6 he 930 3] 
Canning and preserving _- A ‘ 22; “1, 660 5, 047 | 98, 674 
Confectionery sabia ; 3, 492 30, 904 | 13, 15] 
480 034 5, 915 

4 SE ee ae 340 
1], 757 49, 346 83, 806 
18, 425 35, 104 85, 788 
8, 095 40, 581 8, 575 
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Tasie 3.—Strikes in March 1941, Industry, with Comparative Man-Day F |, 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued _ 














| March 1941 Number of ma 
idle during 
| Strikes begin- | Number month peri 
Industry | ning in month mathen __ing with—_ 
. Work- | idle : 
— ersin- | during oom X 
volved month 
Tobacco manufactures Se a Se MCS, REE | EEL ere 76, 909 75, 454 
Chewing and peau NE att ot ondt.cinsdiidemestoaleboeweeded 18 
ESE RE Fy A aE a Re, ie 76, 891 16. Ory 
Cigarettes _- a chusua Pes Sees ee) Eee ee OR 5h 
Paper and printing a e: 16 1, 680 14, 630 112, 819 128, 069 
Boxes, paper_.....___ he 150 3,171 40, 748 6 914 
Paper and pulp._...___- e 489 1, 489 16, 392 By 
Printing and poblishing: : 
ook and ase TC 272 1, 64 9, 201 3 TR] 
Newspapers and periodicals - 2 454 2, 545 15, 905 6, 255 
IE RES Al : ; | 5 315 5, 77 30, 573 5 47 
Chemicals and allied POEE.--.-2--- ey ee 5 1,3 27, 037 211, 286 356, 899 
A a goa : | 1 953 11, 436 22, 048 18, 919 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal__ aalees By As SET EE. aa 1, 661 + BAR 
Druggists’ names a Ses RENAE ST 542 04 
Explosives. .......- 1 45 45 2, 277 & 
Fertilizers _- 1 49 441 842 ¥ 
Paints and varnishes _- es = aie oe 1,815 14, 029 4, 325 
Petroleum refining - : fate ci Sato ie 9, 747 50, 0 
Rayon and allied products _ Feree weg Screener 85, 000 DOR 48) 
3S | eee Se A EELS Ee Sere 500 12, 539 
RS ara aE: Te 2 7 13, 300 74, 640 26, SF 
ne eamann 1, 943 17, 114 135, 280 54, 89 
Rubber boots and shoes._._.._.___. TES See aaa 1 1, 900 1, 6, 340 haw 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_____- sae Pi be igtek 12, 918 106, 657 8 O02 
Other rubber goods...........__- ee £ ONE 4 2 43 2, 296 22, 283 45, 993 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...................._____- 11 2, 397 17, 321 238, 744 143, 740 
Electric light, power, and manufactured eR 1 24 240 2, 508 11, 358 
Broom and brush. LEN 3 SRR OE RE Ee 10, 283 56s 
Furriers and fur factories.........._-__- nyea a RD) SM Ayeee 16, 046 28, 533 
Ree 5 = EAE , : | 10 2, 373 17, 081 209, 907 103, 28 
Extraction of minerals._____- » 7 2, 469 7, 758 263, 518 7, 413, 58 
Coal mining, anthracite _ _ 7 | 1 395 790 90, 513 R3, 992 
Coal mining, bituminous. | 5 2, 022 5, 246 159,964 | 7, 272, 93° 
Metalliferous mining. ---- ee aa icaudia 1, 534 7,471 47, 282 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining » 5. A 2a, ema lh ot Son net aa 3, 220 70F 
| RR PR ‘ | 1 52 188 2, 350 7 
Transportation and communication._..___.._...._....- 13 3, 786 43, 972 548, 319 774 
Water transportation. ..__._- fe 239 1, 403 102, 563 553 
Motortruck transportation _- 7 - 360 4, 544 156, 992 135 
Motorbus transportation - Lomi mf 1 3, 112 34, 232 45, 569 1 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous......._..........__...|-.----|--------- 3, 244 223, 390 51, 
li le 1 30 210 11, 051 
NE Hn ccccnwccese ; fate 204 908 
Telephone and telegraph.-........_-. SSS Pee 7, 196 19, 84 
Air transportation __ B65 50 ote hsiinenesdes ae 2, 09 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting _ si re 515 
Re. ee 1 | 45 135 135 
te lcs tI hn ncudbhsh need cbdawecdaund 22| 4,786 101, 211 792, 122 387, 306 
i eeitai 5 793 11,171 125, 229 89 
ie 17 3, 993 90, 040 466, 893 298 
Domestic and personal service_- 9 556 13, 384 98, 132 248 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses__. 5 481 7, 225 57, 377 5 
Personal service, barbers, beauty pean. saed et ae 3, 562 
RE SRE rs : 1 20 4, 648 24, 397 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing. __- 2 49 118 5, 384 8 
Elevator and maintenance workers ae hen not at- 
tached to specific industry) _- 1 6 1, 393 6, 432 
R.A Se 2 ae Vay EES Ce, eet Geka 980 
EE I as a Ce eee 310 16, 215 31, 836 
Recreation and amusement. SL Ca Seereces 310 14, 347 4 
rd cgdbineseclatacccces 1, 459 | 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and | et SEN ERS etes ReIpSe St 409 
Sule and construction..____.......... chang ao i 7, 795 27, 506 516, 520 524, 50 
Buildings, exclusive of PW A- 21 7, 551 26, 004 438, 453 39, S12 
All other construction (bridges, ‘docks, ete., and 
i. . i ESE See pees 3 244 1, 502 78, 067 12 
bgriceiane Se ee See meee 2 810 124, 905 $57, 260 | 475, 626 
ie ee. te cme oonduaes 1 | 7 123, 805 267, 614 194 
— a ee ee ae 1 | 60 1,100 , 646 pos 
ee eee See ee ae 5, 214 416, 340 
Other nonmanufacturing industries.__._.._....._......... 12 | 432 6, 121 64, 076 37, 328 
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[ance 4.—Strikes in March 1941, by States, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for 
Preceding 2 Years 





Strikes beginning | Number of man-days idle 


r during 12-month period 
in March 1941 oe ending with— 


ae idle during 


y , March 
| Num- | Workers 
ber | involved March 1941 | March 1940 











1316 115, 076 9, 100, 977 17, 051, 121 


647 75, 765 462, 500 
40 80 13, 049 8, 269 
440 80, 216 29, 734 
7, 656 794, 979 888, 855 
85 4, 750 59, 296 

1, 959 b 149, 830 78, 817 


800 il, 51, 749 3, 768 
20, 374 36, 956 
Florida aa ‘ 57, 936 125, 124 
a a a 41,618 85, 501 
PO NE Se Se ae te a Ee aaa : ane } 7,411 1, 546 
0 RSE ES ee 867, 626 615, 635 








09 = Se 


pe SEA AM OAS CED 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware. -.--- ’ 
District of Columbia 


os. e 


8 


Indiana. ...--- 426, 062 350, 540 
60, 752 81, 212 
9, 267 24, 906 
84, 364 1, 215, 174 
53, 264 26, 729 
6, 901 9, 194 


203, 496 276, 539 
221, 321 352, 635 
329, 422 2, 458, 848 
92, 928 | 95, 014 
12, 782 40, 590 
245, 420 232, 345 


7, 446 | 21,179 
1, 616 7, 954 

1, 086 850 
New Hampshire ane : a 6, 684 | 10, 788 
a 20 | , 28 479, 510 | 400, 566 
es eC. ein da, hs ks 2 6, 251 | 20, 540 





hob sh 


thi tebancwase Secmceicccccetae 
Massachnsetts 





— 
oe Oo bob 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missour 











| Ne a a , 527 74, 437 | 1, 512, 390 | 1, 075, 207 
North Carolina d “ : 124, 191 109, 907 
North Dakota................ cbiqantali diosa ahd ere. Re ele Re , 537 18, 400 
Ohio : 728, 145 
1, 292 53, 572 
19, 427 157, 534 148, 426 
Pennsylvania 312 184, 467 | 1, 054, 174 3, 016, 503 
Rhode Island 46, 033 93, 103 
South Carolina ; callbildtcesig Daidcbabtinniat 65, 843 114, 404 
South Dakota ; Sia? Jo 90 373 
T 62, 693 235, 862 
97, 912 148, 479 


1, 884 38, 483 
2, 921 8, 180 




















, The sum of this column is more than 316. This is due to the fact that 2 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected with the proper allocation 
of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 

?In part of an interstate strike. 


The States with the most workers involved in new strikes during 
March were Pennsylvania (41,300), New York (12,500), North Caro- 
lima (10,000), California (7,700), and New Jersey (7,200). The 
Bethlehem Steel strikes referred to previously account principally for 
the large number of workers in Pennsylvania strikes. North Carolina, 
hot usually affected by a large amount of strike activity, had a 2-day 
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strike of construction workers on the anti-aircraft firme rance 
Camp Davis near Wilmington, which accounted for a large share , 


the 10,000 workers involved in the State. The mosi idleness due ;, of 
strikes, in terms of man-days, was in Illinois (275,000 man-days B st 
California (214,000), Pennsylvania (184,000), New York (174,000 | pl 
and Wisconsin (166,000). The States experiencing the most ney Fe 


strikes during the month were, in order, New York (61), Pennsy|. Me v 
vania (50), California (24), Tincis (22), and New Jersey (20). | Bl 

The average number of workers involved in the strikes which be sory 5 ul 
during the first 3 months of 1941 was 350. In March alone ih as 
average number of workers per strike was 364. In table 5, the 737 J fo 
strikes beginning in the 3-month period are classified according iy J 2 
industry group and number of workers involved. About 55 percen: WB p! 
of the strikes involved fewer than 100 workers each, 38 percent in. I P 
volved from 100 up to 1,000, and in 7 percent of the strikes 1,000 o: | 1 
more workers were involved. Each of 5 strikes in the latter grow J 


involved more than 5,000 workers. These were the three strikes 
against the Bethlehem Steel Co., at Bethlehem and Johnstown, Pa . 
and at Lackawanna, N. Y., the International Harvester strike j : 





illinois and Indiana, and the Allis-Chaimers strike at West Allis, Wis l 
W 
Taste 5.—Strikes Beginning in the First 3 Months of 1941, by Industry Group and 
5 ry y I il 
Number of Workers Involved 
W 
| Number of strikes in which the number of workers inv T 
was— 
| | 
| | cong } oa t+ ha - = weg 7 
Industry group Total | ame | : 
| 6and |20and | jo baw pee phe 7 | 10), (0 7 
| under | under | .* : ° — aD 
| 20 100 —— under | under | under | under 
| 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
| | | | 
. ee Wee b Oy GE wea es 
All industries ae ee 4 787 136 | 296 153 | 83 | 67 47 ] 
Manufacturing o. | ; 4 i. i | oe - 
Iron, stee] and their products, ex- | | | | : 
cluding machinery. 74 | 2 15 21 | 12 16 5 
Machinery, excluding saagee . 
tion equipment__-.. ; 70 | 4 25 | 15 | 12 | l 
Transportation equipment 36 l 2 8 3 | 8) 13 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- | 
ucts... 21 | 3 7 | 6 1 | 1 3 
Lumber and allied products ee 55 | 6 26 | 14 7 | 2 |. 
Stone, clay, and glass products_. | {24 1 9 | 8 | 3 | 1 | 2 
Textiles and their products. 110 18 | 4) 19] 14] 7 | S 
Leather and its manufactures 5 _ f eee 4 3 | 
Food and kindred products. - 43 | 7 | 21 | 8 | 4 2 | 1 
Paper and printing... fi 27 | 8 | J 10 1 | . 
Chemicals and allied products. - | 14 | 2 | 7 | 1 | 3 oe 
Rubber products... - es 10 | 3 | 3 1 sete 2 | 1 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. _____| 24 5 10 3 | 2 4 
Nonmanu/facturing 
| 
Extraction of minerals._._.. | 23 - all 5 | 3 6 | 6 3 , 
Transportation and communica- | 
| PO LO POTTS | 37) 7) Ww 8 | 1 | 1 1 
¥; teen 69 | 26 | 30 6 5 | 1 1 
Domestic and personal service... | 34 1] 18 | 4 | * a ide 
Professional service... ._.- 4 2 | l 1 | 6 bphls OTe 
Building and construction. ....... eater 18 --s 4 | 1 | 1 | 
Agriculture and fishing. _- fe 4 toe 4 deo 1 | il 
Other nonmanufacturing indus- | 
fetiot ces a 25 | 10 10 | 3 | Keb tw none] __ he ae 
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nion-organization matters were the principal issues in 56 percent 
of the strikes beginning in March, which included about 55 percent 
of the total workers involved. In a considerable number of these 
trikes wages and hours were important but secondary issues. Dis- 
putes principally over wages and hours accounted for about 26 per- 
cent of the strikes and included 30 percent of the total workers in- 
volved. The majority of these were demands for wage increases. 
About 18 percent of the strikes beginning in the month were sympathy, 
nion rivalry, or jurisdictional strikes and disputes over such matters 
as seniority, transfer of operations to another city, objection to certain 
foremen, and increased work load. The largest stoppage in the latter 
croup involved over 2,000 employees at the Fisher Body and Chevrolet 
plants of the General Motors Corporation in Oakland, Calif., in 
protest against the company’s disciplinary action against a small 
sroup of employees who had objected to an alleged speed-up in produc- 
tion rates. 

There were 787 strikes involving over 275,000 workers, which 
began in the first 3 months of 1941. The majority of these strikes 
54 percent) were principally over union-organization matters and 
they included 53 percent of the total workers involved. Strikes over 
wage-and-hour issues accounted for 28 percent of the strikes beginning 
in the 3-month period, and involved about 29 percent of the total 
workers. 


and 


TasLe 6.—Strikes Beginning in March 1941, by Major Issues Involved, With Cumulative 
Figures for the Period, January to March 1941 





} 


| eet ae i , ; 
wea et ee ae Strikes beginning in period Janu- 
| Strikes beginning in March 1941 ary to March 1941 
| Num-/|P ercent| Workers |Pe recent Num-| Percent) Workers | Percent 
ber | of total | involved | of total "I ber | of total | involved | of tot il 


Major issue 





| 
(ll issues ; hae PERE" | 316 | 100.0 | 115,076 | 0} 787} 100 275,492 | 100.0 


Wages and hours , 83 26.3 34,350! 20.8) 220] 2. 79,621 | 28.5 
ee eee... .......-....-- 71 22.5} 26,058} 22.6 | : 23. 66, 859 | Z 
Wage decrease__ : 5 1.6 1, 510 | “es .8 3, 470 | 
Wage increase, hour decrease _- 5 1.6 6, 675 | 5. 2.3 8, 906 | 
Wage decrease, hour increase _ - 3 a4 } .3 107 
Hour increase 18 | 
Hour decrease 261 


w 


Union organization oa 
mecnemreem............... * 
Recognition and wages--__- 
Recognition, wages, and hours.| 
Discrimination 
Strengthening bargaining posi- 


5, 967 


Paoauooc 


Closed or union shop--- 
li eae 


Miscellaneous. - 
Sympathy 
Rival unions or factions____.__- 
Jurisdiction 2 


aBadsoS 
CO AMON Boe 





! Less than a tenth of 1 


? It is probable that the — - = do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local nature 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 
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In table 7, the 787 strikes beginning in the first quarter of 194) ,,, 
classified according to affiliations of the unions involved. America, 
Federation of Labor unions were involved in about 55 percent of th, 
strikes, which included 30 percent of the total workers involyed 
Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations | 
involved in 36 percent of the strikes and these included about ¢) 
percent of the total workers. Two rival unions were involved jy ; 
percent of the strikes, which included 3.5 percent of the total workers 
In less than 3. percent of the strikes, no union organization was jy. 
volved. Among the largest of these was a week-long strike early j; 
March at the White Oak and Proximity mills of the Proximit 
Manufacturing Co. in Greensboro, N. C. About 3,000 workers were 
involved who sought an increase in wages and adjustments in th, 
work loads in some departments. 


TaBLe 7.—Strikes Beginning in the First 3 Months of 1941, by Affiliations of Labor 
Organizations Involved 





























Strikes | Workers involved 
Labor organization involved xy 
r . Percent o1 .- | Percent 
Number total umber total 
SE a ee a a, Jal 787 100.0 | 275, 492 
American Federation of Labor. _.........-- éewldi ah g 432 54.9 81, 600 29 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. ...............--.| 283 36.0 169, 280 61. 
it a eT TE I eam y 1.1 6, 197 
TATTLE AAS Ne POETS 1 on 68 
PIL os cccaccddéstadsadscsece 33 4.2 9, 700 
EE ee Se eee ees 4 5 850 
SIT i Blatt whl sey De ae tl 20 2.5 7, 721 
Organization involved, but type not edema ern ow po 3 .4 44 
TTT LE | ae dere | 2 3 | 32 
! 








1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The 730 strikes which ended in the first 3 months of 1941 had a 
average duration of 19 calendar days. Forty-two percent of then 
lasted less than a week, 41 percent lasted from a week up to a month, 
about 12 percent were in effect from 1 to 3 months, and 5 perce 
(33 strikes) had been in effect 3 months or more. Most of the strikes 
in the latter group were small, only 4 of them involving as many :- 
200 workers. (See table 8.) 

Governmen: officials or boards assisted in negotiating settlements {0 
68.5 percent of the workers involved in the strikes ending in the firs! 
quarter of 1941. Nearly half (48.6 percent) of the strikes ending 
during this period were settled with their belp. Union officials an 
employers directly negotiated settlements in 35.5 percent of th 
strikes, which included 21 percent of the total workers involve: 
Nearly 13 percent of the strikes, in which about 8 percent ol |! 
strikers were involved, were terminated without formal settleme:'' 
In most of these cases the striking workers abandoned their strike- 
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turned to work on employers’ terms or they lost their jobs when 
ies were filled by new workers or operations were permanently 


(See table 9.) 


vac 
clost 


TapLe 8.—Strikes Ending in the 3-Month Period, January to March 1941, by Industry 
Group and Duration 





Number of strikes with duration of— 





| | | | 
lem | 1 week | 

Total | Less | % and 

| | than | = | less 


| en % than 1 


bes eek | month 


2 and 
less 
than 3 


Industry group 1 and | 
less 


3 
than 2 | months 


or more 


— months! months 





33 


| | 
113 | 70} 17} 


| 
188 





Manufacturing 





[ron, steel, and their products, excluding machin- 


M a inery, excluding transportation equipment. 
ransportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals and their pearens 
Lumber and allied products_- 
Stone, clay, and glass roducts- 
Textiles and their pr 
Late and its manufactures 
d and kindred products 
I — r and printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 
MMi iscellaneous manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 





Extraction of minerals__...... 
Transportation and communication 


Domestic and personal service___............_- 
Professional service __ ve 

Building and construction ___ 

\griculture and fishing 

WPA and relief projects..-__--- 

Other nonmanufacturing industries. 





Taste 9.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in the 3-Month 
January to March 1941 





| 
| Strikes 


Workers involved 





Settlement negotiations carried on by— 


Number 





Employers and workers directly 


Employers and representatives of organized workers | 


directly 

Gov anaeni officials or boards 
Private conciliators or arbitrators 
Terminated without formal settlement 
Not reported 


Percent of | 


total 


100. 0 


= 


35. £ 
48. 6 
1. 

12. 


Number 


240, 562 


9 


50, 761 
165, 204 
2, 046 
19, 849 
126 


rae 
~ O16 | 


| Percent of 


total 


100. 0 





About 42 percent of the strikes ending in the first 3 months of the 


year were substantially won by the workers, 33 percent were com- 
promised, and 16 percent brought little or no gains. The workers 
obtaining compromise settlements amounted to about 53 percent of 
the total workers involved, those gaining substantially all their 
demands amounted to 27 percent, and those involved in the strikes 
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which brought them little or no gains amounted to 10 percent of th, 








total workers. (See table 10.) 2e 
’ . ° ’ ° . . Wi 
Pasie 10.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 3-Month Period, January to March |94 

Strikes Workers in W 












Result 
Percent of 
total 


| | 


Number Number 



















Total Of Oe ee 730 100. 0 240, 562 

Substantial gains to workers - _- 303 | 41.5 | 65, 809 \ 
Partial gains or compromises ae 239 32.7 | 126, 775 | . 
Little or no gains to workers th 114 15.6 | 24, 122 

Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements 53 7.3 13, 796 | 

Indeterminate._-. saan 11 1.5 9, 215 | 

Not reported , ‘ = inet 10 1.4 | 845 


| 

































oid ' = 5 
[he workers won substantially what was demanded in 45 perce ‘ 
of the wage-and-hour strikes taking place during the first quarter o : 
1941, obtained compromise settlements in 42 percent, and mad 
little or no gains in 13 percent. The union-organization strikes , 
brought substantial gains in 47 percent of the strikes, compromis ; 
settlements in 33 percent, and little or no gains in 19 percent. ‘ 
TasLe 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 3-Month Period, January to March 194), a 
in Relation to Major Issues Involved 
Strikes resulting in— . 
| | Jurisdic- 
Major issue Total | Substan-| Partial | Little or tion, rival Ind 
| tial gains| gains or | no gains | union, or “ 
to work- | compro- | to work: | faction “en 7 
ers | mises ers settle- | 78U 
| ments | 
| Strikes 
|—- —--— —- | 
| 
All issues 730 303 239 114 53 11 | 
Wages and hours 205 92 87 i... 
Union organization 388 181 126 ee f 
Miscellaneous... “| ‘ 14 5 





All issues 


32.7 15 7 
Wages and hours 100. 0 44.9 42.4 12.7 
Union organization 100. 0 46. 6 32.5 19.1 Lf 
Miscellaneous 19.0 10. 2 : 


Workers involved 








All issues | 240, 562 | 65, 809 126, 775 24, 122 13, 796 (9, 215 
Wages and hours | 71,930 18,988 | 46,098 €or tes 
Union organization 122, 212 38,999 | 67,477 10, 059 ane-~|5, 551 
Miscellaneous _...| 46,420 7, 822 13, 200 7, 219 13,796 3, 664 








Percentage distribution 













All issues. ___._- : | 10.0} 27.4] 6827] 100 5.7| 3.8 
Wages and hours ’ #3 100.0 | 26.4 | 64.1 | 9.5 
Union organization... of: 100.0 31.9 55.3 | 8.2 { 
Miscellaneous. . 100. 0 | 16.9 28.4 15.6 29.7 7 














194) 


ad 
Ikes 


nisi 
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Of the workers involved in the strikes ending in the 3-month period, 
»6 percent of those involved in the wage-and-hour strikes substantially 
won their demands, 64 percent obtained compromise settlements, 
and 10 percent made little or no gains. About 32 percent of the 
workers involved in the union-organization strikes substantially won 
their demands, 55 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 8 
percent made little or no gains. 


i 


POCCOOOS 
ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, MAY 1941 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in May, disposed of 602 
situations, involving 428,138 workers. The services of this agency 
were requested by the employers, employees, and other interested 
parties. 

Of these situations, 456 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, 
and controversies, involving 292,774 workers. The remaining situa- 
tions, involving 135,364 workers, included such services as filling 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, consulting with labor 
and management, etc. 


TaBLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, May 1941, by Industries 









































i | 
Disputes | Other situations Total 
Industry | | 
Num- | Workers Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber /| involved ber | tnveived ber /|involved 
| 
| j } 

a 456 202, 774 | 146 | 135,364 602 | 428, 138 
EE I EE PO EE 19 | 3, 116 | 5 723 24 3. 839 
REE ts SE ee ae Sasa 50 | 71, 860 19 3, 395 69 75, 255 
ED Ee 11 | 9, 686 2 50 13 | 9, 736 
Communications -_-_-.-...-.- NGS een et Aid,» 1 | | a eee 1 | 12 
US eae 8 | 312 5 231 13 | 543 
Mussereens @uemipmmenms_. ......................... 12 5, 588 | 4 583 16 | 6, 171 
EES TRESS « See 36 18, 334 10 | 943 46 | 19, 277 
TT UR ROR dt OEE 20 4, 532 3 | 505 23 | 5, 037 
i A NR A 55 | 30,332 12 910 67| 31,242 
SE 5 aE a eS 4 i | see ere 4 1, 270 
+ ae diaioaen ee aS See 16 23, 064 3 62 19 | 23, 126 
Fe ncthncecanasand 28 12, 202 3) 1, 570 37 13, 772 
SS, a he, ae 8 5, 840 6 | 8, 792 14/ 14,632 
TS AS TT 15 5, 055 | 4| 100,751 19 | 105, 806 
Motion picture___._._.__- Si, ORE EEE 1 24 | 1 | 3 | 2 27 
i inn avin | 14 13, 940 4 3, 757 18 | 17, 697 
i RT a a lace 7 1, 379 3 3 10 1, 382 
a as 3 5, 840 2 7 5 5, 847 
Tc epmbanbaais 4 152 3 5 | 7 157 
NR ae eae 1 26 3 140 | 4 166 
ne lu tseuaduoatencacess 10 5, 392 3 1, 020 13 6, 412 
Stone, clay, and glass_...........__- en icceseediaaiateat 24 4,114 2 104 | 26 4, 218 
te i TS F< Ta aa 39 23, 503 20 8, 983 59 32, 486 
Tobacco. ..........- lat laa taal tis canes 2 1, 066 1 1 | 3 1, 067 
J bee i ea le 17 1, 436 5 410 | 22 | 1, 846 
A 20 3,728 | 2 63 22 | 3, 791 
Transportation equipment... _................-- 12] 30,242 2 12 | 14| 30,254 
ii cansnscnpencontnhcauneanesen 12 5, 742 1 1 | 13 | 5, 743 
GSR PCT 7 4, 987 12 2, 340 | 19 | 7, 327 





525358—41——_11 
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The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial j¢|,, 














































. ° . m= Wt 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and sto, , 
, ene ni 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and emp! ye, 
in 42 States and the District of Columbia and Hawaii (table 2 | 
TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, May 1941, by States pM 
—— 2 In 
Disputes | Other situations | Tot ” 
State | | 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- 
ber | involved ber | involved | ber 
[| ee CS ae Re 8 456 | 292,774 146 135, 364 | 602 428 138 
Alabama___.......___.. i see 13| 5,734 3| 1,509 | 16 
Arkansas. _. ds ee ae ee 3 | 2, 570 |__- 3 
[ayers a o? 4 | a ot | 4 
Reale. seagate ET Tle 26 49, 831 9 747 35 - 
Connecticut wee ee. 5 7, 609 1 50 6 7 
Delaware. nash see . 1 3 Res sahesate | Al 
District of Columbia... .....-. pavundsehses’ 11 7, 887 5 222 16 | g, C1 
Florida... oees 6 368 4 8, 780 10 | 9, 0 
PE 8 1, 921 1 1 9 | E 
0 ETE ae ee ee eee ever Te 4 370 l 1 5 | N 
Illinois aa wailed “ane 16 4, 403 9 517 25 4 B 
OOD. chitinidd ncn ébsttho bees ae a ee 15 17, 750 7 1, 804 22 | 19, 554 A 
Iowa___.-- atte ard ARE each ct 7 1, 483 1 90 8 | 7 N 
Kansas... .. 7 2 154 1 2 3 5 B 
ES 6 cc ck nines oseens bik -chididectadadase 23 4, 696 1 1 24 | 4 I 
Louisiana ; 19 cetacean vacates 19 | r S 
RE 3 t | | eee Eee 3 | ¥ 
* Eee 2 13 1 1 3 | l 
AAT LIN EE AT NETIC 9 1, 254 14 6, 265 23 | F 
NOL +. thn ehdddiniibsde -tenebbes - dhuthieunet 43 47, 199 17 2, 702 60 49, % 4 
PE adéstavecunducsiacssons ‘ 7 1, 205 1 1 8 | l 
aoe ee 2 153 2 460 4 
ERT Mien Li TER Fiat 15 3, 559 4 5 19 
OE ERT TCE a OMT 1 J) a See ] 
Nevada......... y Pare mtentli-danitnaitinitiites 1 150 1 400 2 | 
SE EID. 6 naiwabensiss < ctadiecapieunionnns< 1 1 ee Neer 1 | 
New Jersey........--- TEER et Eee 16 8, 504 3 335 19 | 
New Mexico-----_-- 1 1 I 2 
ITE TAL AES a OO 24 18, 676 10 2, 236 34 | } 
North Carolina_......- Oe Pe Err 28 7, 309 5 1, 162 33 : 
Th. casediipeonedulitiiet << 4a 47 27, 108 17 3, 366 64 | {7 
TID. 4. onscaviiiiossn< : 3 175 1 3 4} 7 
Se SEES Se SS ee 4 a Sa 4 | + 
OS SS RR eae 27 14, 604 10 103, 200 37 N 
oR ec ku cneusatinieaoad 4 1, 102 3 310 7 | 
kes nial 1 435 1 1 2 | 
Tennessee. _._.......- ee See d 11 9, 607 1 200 12 s 
dete weced stiacadechdbbacsadetiiindieand 4 2, 539 6 819 10 
COREE ARE ee RE ea he 1 450 1 100 2 | 
TE Mii <6 ntalilicneaanntsdbooassdeabtiinend 15 7, 189 2 2 17 7,19 
ES ae a 7 13, 122 1 1 8 | ,12 
ER i AS RRR AP cee EM 7 1, 826 |. - 7 82 
GE ee ee 8 2, 369 1 70 9 2, 43 
ink Neti a ktconscddiiiib>ipans 1 Siiiihscidicionmalamemensmalicas | l 10 

















PRPOOOR 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
IN JUNE 1941 


SLX cases were pending before the National Mediation Board vo! 
June 1, 1941, and in the course of the month 10 additional disputes 
were certified to the Board. Settlements were reached in 9 cases 
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| ork was resumed in 1 case when the United States Army occupied 


steel ‘he plant; and the remaining 6 were still pending on June 30. The 
Yen tatis of the cases handled by the Board in the month of June is shown 
igs of June 30, 1941, in the following table. For earlier reports the 


} Monthly Labor Review for May and June 1941 may be consulted. 
—— fB [p all, 46 cases have been certified to the Board in the period since it 
| was established. 


Status of National Defense Mediation Board Cases as of June 30, 1941 

















- be ' ae of 
= r of | Yate cer- | back-to- 
Case re fy I" | tified to | work 
tnvolved Board | agree- 
| ment 
. | 
198 Ameri ee ~>-==s| Mar. 15 1, 300 r. 4 
8 110 OR TE a a ee -| Apr. 7 300 y ay June 2 
_ elie 0 i nntnacecemednes=—neeree eae | May 9 12,000 | May 3 
9, 148 ' Columbia Basin Area Loggers. icateiuesadehoien ele pounce PANE ae. "| (*) 4,000 | May 12| June 5 
1 O° EB eh a a ae (1) 1,500 | May 22/| June 20 
7" North Amerioam Aviation, Inc................................] June 5 11,000 | May 22 (?) 
49 Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division_- Se le 5 ae (3) 5,000 | June 2| June 4 
19. 554 Aluminum Co. of America ee Ren ginera dances aieaes — (*) 4,500 | June 4/ June 10 
a, EE A a (3) 1,225 | June 7| June 8 
154 Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation. -_..........-.....---- ..|June 9 4,600 | June 9/| June 12 
~ Ns S sidkindll (1) 960 | June 12 | June 12 
4. 607 Duqueme Eagnt Oo..................... cane Sie iat dk. 312 | June 18 
5 4 Segled Power Seepereres.. seine d aE Se ee ee (1) 1,163 | June 21 
Western Cartridge Co_- Eades Mn aikateatidintiate nertiueietebinsnee ait (1) 4,500 | June 24 
4 eee iallieidataid | June 1 2,800 | June 25 | June 30 
75 Federai Shipbuilding Corporation......................--....| (@® 16,000 | June 30 
20, wi } 








! Postponed at request of Board. 
1 Army occupied plant on June 9. Men back at work. 
? Returning to work at request of Board. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, APRIL 194) 


THE intensified demand for workers which has been apparent in de. 
fense industries during recent months has spread to many industrie: 
manufacturing products not primarily required in the Nationa) 
Defense Program. Reports on labor turn-over received from plant: 
in 135 industries indicate that accessions exceeded separations in 104 
instances. The continued high accession rates in primary-defense and 
in construction-materials industries were mainly responsible for the 
average accession rate in all manufacturing of 6.04 per 100 employee: 
in April. This represented a sharp increase over the March figure 
(5.62) and over the April 1940 rate of 3.05. 

The highest quit rate on record (2.08 per 100 employees) was re- 
ported for all manufacturing in April, indicating that workers in in- 
creasing numbers are leaving jobs because of favorable reemployment 
opportunities. Despite the fact that the accession rate for all manv- 
facturing was at an unusually high level, nearly 1 in every 3 workers 
added to factory pay rolls replaced a quit. Among the key defens 
industries, new record highs in quit rates were established in ship- 
building, macbine tools, foundries and machine shops, and brass 
bronze, and copper products. The lay-off rate of 1.19 was slightl 
higher than that for the preceding month and the discharge rate 
rose from 0.21 to 0.25. Revised data for military separations show 
that the rate for April amounted to 0.28 per 100 employees as com- 
pared with 0.32 in March, 0.29 in February, and 0.19 in January. Tl: 
military separation rate in April for durable goods was 0.32 as com- 
pared with that for nondurable goods of 0.22—both groups showing 
slightly lower military separation rates than in the preceding month. 

In many industries (a notable exception being slaughtering and 
meat packing) the proportion of new hires far exceeded those rehire’ 
after separations of less than 3 months. In aircraft the ratio of re- 
hirings to new hirings was 1 to 33; brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ucts, 1 to 16; foundries and machine shops, 1 to 12; hardware, | to 
17; machine tools, 1 to 19; and steam and hot-water heating appara- 
tus, 1 to 29. 
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employed nearly 3,400,000 workers. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over | 
approximately 7,500 manufacturing establishments which in \p, 


TABLE 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Industries 


V Ore 





| 
Class of turn-over | Jan- | Feb- | , ; 
and year | uary | ruary mere April May | June July 








| sep. | 
| Aug- — | Oc- 
‘ust | “™- | tober 


ber 






le 
Nov-| Ds . 
vem- | cer Ver 
ber ber ag 








1,31 
. 63 


18 
14 


1.70 | 
. 67 





- 62 
.19 






. 21 
15 


at 






1.06 
2. 53 


2. 55 









31 
-1l 














































poet 3.41 | 3. , SE SS ee a See See eee: A 
1940... .. 8.43 | 3.56 | 3.46 | 3.66 | 3.78 | 3.36 | 3.35 | 3.00 | 3.22 | 3.23 | 3.06 | 3.16 
SS i= =—— = = 
Accessions: 
Rehirings: 
1941..... .| 1.45 | 1.08 1, 24 | 1.04 |. J .... Se Te . a + : 
a 1.96 | 1.26} 1.38 | 1.42) 1.49 | 2.06 | 1.94 | 3.04 2.20 | 1.22 | 1.18 | 1.13 
New hirings: | | 
ae 4.00 | 3.84) 4.38) 5.00 |____-- th. Soe” Sere ae a es ee 
etinleguee 1.78 | 1.72) 1.56] 1.63 


































1941..... 5.54| 4.92! 5.62 | 6.04 |... | — 
1940..... 3.741 2.98 | 294 | 3.05 | 3. 






























accessions per 100 employees. 
4 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


separations.’ 





! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, an 


’ Beginning with Septem ber 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy areincludedin “‘miscella: 
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[aBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates in 39 Manufacturing Industries ' 
{Rates are per 100 employees] 





Separation rates | Accession rates 





| mt | ol ne | 
Industry | a : ood 
| Quit 1} Dis- lane- | tal) Re- | New | Total 


charge isepar-| hir- | hir- | acces- 
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separa.| 200 | ing | ing | sion 
tlon 2 | | 








Agricultural implements. - April 1941 . 0. 59 


April 1940 62]; . "09 
steanall... cossssmmciaiehihehoetae nang Sua ' 142 | 35 
. 50 
02 
Aluminum. -....--.. —ve 2] . . - 63 


. 24 
April 1940 7 
Automobiles and bodies__....| April 1941 3_____. “ 


BSZe 


S2I86 
BESeRzSRE 


«of 


. 54 
. 55 
. 06 
. 63 
. 40 
. 08 
41 


~ 
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April 1940 
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automobile parts and equip- 
ment. 


_ 
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April 1940 


- me DO OW FP BD 
_ 
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Boots and shoes 


_ 
to 


NH OS PNONSSHYNSOMON PY 


SSS 


Brass, bronze, and copper 
products. 


VQ, WYN MUE ww mpm @g~gor wry 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta_._- 





April 1940 
Cast-iron pipe - -- April 1941 
March 1941 
April 1940 
Cement April 1941 
March 1941 
April 1940 


Pd 
PYPEN, 





Cigars and cigarettes ._.__- 


April 1940..._____- 
Cotton manufacturing April 1941 

March 1941____- 
April 1940 

Dyeing and finishing 





pt at tt OOO eT 
: 0 

al lol ol ol ld 

a 8 : 


: April 1940_______-. 
Electrical machinery _....-_. . Ty naa 

March 1941 

April 1940 





Foundries and machine shops- 


April 1940__..._... 
eee April 1941 
March 1941______- 
April 1940 
April 1941____- snes 








rubamaxeassinnes’ 


March 1941____- : , . 54 
April 1940 . 8: 0 . 45 
|} =a ‘ .19 
March 1941_____..| .9: — . 24 
April 1940 ‘ ‘ . . 92 
. 68 
. 80 
.12 
.16 | 

: | ° . 07 | “a 4 ‘ 
April 1940 : - 28 ‘ : .16 
April 1941 1.57 | .19 | 2.16 ‘ sj 1. 05 
March 1941__.....)} 1.35] . 1.11 an 1 | .69 | 54 
April 1940 | 275 | 208 |10. 22 | -09 | 1.04 | 98 


' No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employment. 

? Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘‘miscel- 
laneous se tions.”’ 

' Preliminary. 

‘ Revised. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates in 39 Manufacturing Industries—Contin ed 























} i 
Separation rates | Accession rates 
Ind | I m4 
ndustry ate cel- i. ; 
Dis- Lay- lane- Total Re- Ne “ T Nts 
Quit sepa-| hir- | hir- | gem. 
charge} off | ous | ation! in _ 
separa- g ing 5100 
tion i 
Paints and varnishes . April 1941_______-- 11.96} 0.35 10.38} 0.40] 3.09 | 0.73] 5.92) R 
arch 1941____._- 1, 22 -37 | .32 -59 | 2.50 | 1.041 4.77) 55 
April 1940._..____- 47 —_ . 95 .08 | 1.64 -50/) 1.50! 2% 
Paper and pulp April 1941____- in ae sav 2’ san -41 | 2.25) .31 | 3.94) 49: 
arch 1941._____. . 97 15 74 45 | 2.31 -35 | 3.12) 3.4 
April 1940..______. .43 ll . 60 -17 | 1.31 -60 | 1.31 19 1 
Petroleum refining..._.___...__| April 1041._______. . 38 .06 |) .71 -33 | 1.48 | .63/ 1.92) a8 
March 1941______. . 45 .03 | .61 82} 1.41] .62] .90)| 1.% t 
April 1940__._____- 15 . 05 .73 .17 | 1.10 -66 | 1.56 | 2.% | 
Planing mills____. av. >’ 2a 2. 65 .31 | 2.30 .50 | 5.76 | 1.49 | 3.63 9 ' 
March 1941______. 2. 01 . 26 84 . 54 | 3.65 -86 | 2.96 | 3.29 : 
April 1940_._.__... 74 17 | 1.79 13 | 2.83 | 2.171 1.55 | 3.7% i 
Printing: 
Book and job Ff ia 2. 38 33 | 3.87 76 | 7.34 | 1.93 | 5.54 7.47 | 
arch 1941_______ . 98 10 | 2.85 .36 | 4.29 | 1.66) 3.11) 47 
April 1940._______ . 61 .19 | 3.39 12 | 4.31 | 2.42 | 2.00! 4.4 6 
Newspapers and periodi- | April 1941__._____- .43 .31 | .86 19 | 1.79 | 1.04) 1.20) 2% ‘ 
cals. March 1941______- own -68 | .77 .18 | 2.34] 1.25] 1.35) 26 
April 1940.__.____. . 33 .06 | 1. 52 .09 | 2.00) 1.06] .92| 1% 
Radios and phonographs.__.__| April 1941__._____. 2. 29 .30 | .55 - 24 | 3.38 | 3.16 | 5.93 | 9.09 
March 1941______- 1. 94 19 | 1.79 .16 | 4.08 | 1.48 | 3.14) 4.42 q 
April 1940...___. ..| 1.08 12 | 2.32 .04 | 3.56 | 2.7 1.56 | 4.2% . 1 
Rayon and allied products....| April 1941____..__- .97 10} .21 47} 1.75 | .38 | 3.61 | 3.99 | 
arch 1941_______ 1. 32 08 | .30 .30} 2.00} .69 | 2.30) 29 | 
April 1940._______. 2. 43 15 .49 03 | 3.10 | 1.05 | 2.95 | 4.0 
Rubber boots and shoes._._..| April 1941..______- 2. 53 .27 | .87 .55 | 3.92 | .91 | 6.81) 7.72 
March 1941______- 1.49 19 . 98 .29 | 2.95 | 1.90) 4.43 6.3 
April 1940__._____- . 58 12 | 2.19 27 | 3.16 | 1.92 -58 | 2.5 
gf ey t April 1941__.__ ob aed ee .09 | .95 30 | 2.50} .31 | 3.36 | 3.67 
arch 1941___..__ .82 .19| .2 .541}1.78 | .46) 4.03 | 4.49 
April 1940______._. 27 .05 | 1.88 -11 | 2.31 | 1.25 -45 |) 1.7 
i Seek UCU OR 2. 43 30 | 1.23 27 | 4.238 | 2.20) 4.91 | 7.2 
March 1941______- 2. 00 21 | 1.98 .39 | 4.58 | 2.63 | 3.54) 6.17 
April 1940.....___- 1.09 22 | 2.74 10 | 4.15 | 2.71 | 3.00 | 5.7 
Shipbuilding. ........._.....__| April 1941._._____- 2.49 48 | 4.28 .55 | 7.80 | 2.18 [12.16 | 14.34 
March 1941______. 2.00 87 | 3.51 .60 | 6.48 | 2.95 10.93 | 13.88 
April 1940_.._____. 1.17 30 | 6.53 .06 | 8.06 | 1.68 | 4.56 | 6.24 
Silk and rayon goods_________. April 1941__...___- 3. 52 88 | 1.77 18 | 6.35 | 1.13 | 4.91 | 6.04 
March 1941___.___- 2. 38 .383 | .98 .21 | 3.90 | 1.38 | 4.23 | 5.¢ 
April 1940._.......| .93 .05 | 4.91 12 | 6.01 | 2.05 | 1.51 3. BE 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | April 1941.__.______| 1.40 20 | 6.93 . 54 | 9.07 | 5.50 | 3.62 | 9.12 
ing. March 1941______. . 96 13 | 4.53 79 | 6.41 | 5.70 | 2.77 | 8.4 
‘ April 1940._._____- - 46 23 | 6.73 .18 | 7.60 | 4.68 | 1.80 | 6.48 
Steam and hot-water heating | April 1941_..___. ..| 2.62 29 .68 .48 | 4.07] .16 | 4.63 | 4.79 
apparatus. March 1941_____..| 2.49 33 . 25 .68 | 3.70 | .25 | 4.99 | 5.24 
April 1940.___.___- . 54 08 . 87 .09 | 1.58 .47 | 1.04 1.5 
Structural and ornamental | April 1941__._____- 1. 93 .22 | 2.10 . 56 | 4.81 -81 | 4.44] 5.2 
metalwork. March 1941. ___._. 1.70 -1l | 1.64 .31 | 3.76 | .80| 3.94) 4.7 
April 1940_..___._- . 40 .03 | 4.45 -14 | 5.02 | 2.48 | 273) 5 
Woolen and worsted goods....| April 1941._._._._- 3. 07 .25 | 1.01 .30 | 4.63 | 1.53 | 5.11 | 6.64 
arch 1941. .____- 2.09 -18 |) .96 .45 | 3.68 | 1.038 | 3.65 | 4.68 
April 1940_......_. 61 11 | 8.67 -08 | 9.47/ 3.82) .55 |) 4.37 
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Wage and Hour Regulation 





penne 


REGULATION OF HOURS OF WORK OF MOTOR.- 
VEHICLE OPERATORS 


THE Interstate Commerce Commission on July 12, 1938, under au- 
thority of acts of Congress designed for the promotion of safety, issued 
an order regulating the hours of drivers of motor vehicles engaged in 
interstate commerce. The regulations, effective October 1, 1938, em- 
bodied certain modifications of the Commission’s order of December 
29, 1937, the enforcement of which had been postponed for reargument 
upon petition filed by representatives of organized labor.’ The Com- 
mission again, on January 27, 1939, issued an order modifying the 
regulations, the new order becoming effective on March 1, 1939. 
This basic order applied originally to common and contract carriers 
of passengers and property but not to private carriers. A later order, 
effective October 15, 1940, extended the regulations, with modifica- 
tions, to private carriers of property; that is, to carriers who engage 
in the transportation of their own property, as owner, lessee, or bailee, 
for sale or related commercial purposes or as an incident to the conduct 
of their enterprise. The interstate character of a shipment may make 
a trip legally one in interstate commerce even though the trip is 
wholly within the boundaries of one State. 

The limitations on hours of service were designed basically for the 
purpose of promoting safety and were not intended as a general 
standard. The Commission stated, in connection with its order of 
July 12, 1938: ‘‘We look with distinct disfavor on carriers or others 
who use regulations premised on safety as a means of defeating em- 
ployees’ efforts to improve their economic status.” 

Under the regulations effective on March 1, 1939, a driver was 
limited to 60 hours ‘‘on duty” in any period of 168 consecutive hours 
(7 days), beginning at the time the driver reports for duty. Carriers 
conducting business every day of the week might, however, permit 
drivers in their employ to remain on duty 70 hours in any period of 
192 consecutive hours (8 days). ‘‘Time on duty” was defined as in- 
cluding “all driving time, time spent loading or unloading, making out 
reports, waiting for work, and the like.” The order limited daily 





! Summarized in the Monthly Labor Review of September 1938. Later regulations are given in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Motor Carrier Safety Regulations, Revised, Washington, 1941, and are 
interpreted, in application to common and contract carriers, in an administrative ruling of May 16, 1939. 
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hours of drivers to 10 hours of driving or operating unless they po. 
ceived 8 consecutive hours off duty during or immediately following 
the 10 hours’ aggregate driving. If a motor vehicle is provided with 
sleeper berth, with two drivers, periods of driving or sleeping »,, 
alternate in any way the men or their employer desire, as long ax t}, 
8 hours off duty are not broken into more than two periods. T)}, 
10-hour regulation was the basic limitation, but a certain flexilj}jt, 
up to an additional 2 hours was permitted in emergencies, such as 
certain abnormal weather or traffic conditions. Stops of 10 minites 
or less for whatever purpose were defined as driving time; stops of 
more than 10 minutes were defined not as driving time but as on-duty 
time unless of such a character as to justify classification as “off duty,” 
but only when a driver is relieved from all work or responsibility for 
performing work. 

Modifications of these basic rules were made in application to pri- 
vate carriers. These included a provision that driver-salesmen who 
devote more than 50 percent of their time to selling and less than 50 
percent to such work as driving, loading, unloading, and the like were 
limited to 50 hours in any week devoted to driving with no limitation 
on the amount of time spent on their other duties. This same modifi- 
cation applied to the driver of a motor vehicle controlled and operated 
by a farmer used in the transportation of his agricultural commodities 
and products or in the transportation of supplies to his farm. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, by orders of October 29 
and November 4, 1940, removed the limitation of 60 hours per week in 
the case of drivers of motor vehicles engaged solely in making deliveries 
for retail stores from December 10 to December 25 of each year. 

The regulations required reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on hours of service in case the drivers’ hours exceed the basic 
limitations on hours. Special reports were required for the supplying 
of information regarding hours of driving between the 10 hours ordi- 
narily permissible and the 12 hours permissible only under emergenc) 
conditions. The regulations also required a driver to maintain a dail) 
log unless operating wholly within a municipality or between con- 
tiguous municipalities. The driver’s daily log is to be filed with the 
employer and be made available for inspection by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which may call for copies at any time. 

The regulations regarding the filing of reports by motor carriers wer 
waived for the present in the case of private carriers of property. ‘The 
driver’s daily-log requirement for private carriers is substantially t!) 
same as that for the for-hire carriers, with one exception. The main- 
tenance of this record is not required of drivers of farm trucks, nor \s |! 
required of drivers of a private-property carrier’s motor vehicles (com 
monly called work trucks or work cars) specially designed or equipp 
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for use, and used solely, in the construction or maintenance of the 
carricr’s plants and equipment. 

Most of the States have adopted regulations limiting the hours of 
drivers of motor vehicles. Some of the State regulations, like those 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, are primarily designed for 
the promotion of safety. Others are more largely concerned with 
the maintenance of general standards and in some instances are more 
exacting than those of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


POPOPOOS 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR SUGAR-BEET AND SUGAR- 
CANE LABOR 


MOST of the State and Federal laws regulating the compensation, 
hours, and working conditions of wage earners do not apply to workers 
on farms. An exception is the establishment of minimum wages for 
sugar-beet and sugarcane labor, under the provisions of the Federal 
Sugar Act of 1937. This act provided for a quota system for regu- 
lating imports and marketings of sugar in the United States and for 
public assistance to producers of sugar beets and sugarcane. These 
benefits were granted by Congress under certain conditions. One of 
the conditions was the establishment of ‘“‘a fair and reasonable rate’’ 
of pay for workers. ‘The determination of what is “fair and reason- 
able” is made by the Secretary of Agriculture after public hearings 
and investigation.® 

Annual determinations of wage rates in the sugar-beet and sugar- 
cane industries have been made by the Secretary of Agriculture since 
1937. The determinations are in considerable detail, the rates for 
the sugarcane areas being different from those for the sugar-beet 
areas, and the rates for the several sections of the two main types of 
producing areas varying with local conditions and customs. 


Sugar-Beet Wages 


Determinations issued February 10, 1941, cover minimum rates for 
production, cultivation, or harvesting of the 1941 crop of sugar beets 


*U.8. Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Summary of Hours of Service Regulations 
for Operators of Motor Vehicles, by States. (Mimeographed.) 

+A summary of the original determinations for beet-sugar wages was given in the Monthly Labor Review 
for March 1938 (p. 638). An article on Wages, Employment Conditions, and Welfare of Sugar-Beet 
Laborers, by Elizabeth S. Johnson of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau, appeared in the February 1938 issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 

The 1941 wage determinations for sugar-beet labor are given in U. 8S. Department of Agriculture press 
release of February 10, 1941 for California and in a release of March 19, 1941, for other sugar-beet areas. The 
determinations for sugarcane labor are given in publications of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, as follows: For harvesting of sugarcane in the mainland sugarcane 
area, September 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, in 8. D. No. 93; for the production and cultivation of sugarcane in 
the mainland sugar area during the calendar year 1941, in 8. D. No. 103; for the production, cultivation, or 
harvesting of sugarcane in Puerto Rico during the calendar year 1941, in 8. D. No. 106; and for the produe 
tion, cultivation, or harvesting of sugarcane in Hawaii during the calendar year 1941, in 8. D. No. 104. 
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in California. In southern California the rate for blocking and ‘hip. 
ning was set at either $6.50 per acre or, on a time basis, 35 cent per 
hour. The rate for first hoeing was either $1.50 per acre or 30 cents 
per hour. For the second and subsequent hoeings the rate was 
either $1 per acre or 30 cents per hour. For topping and loading, th, 
time rate was 40 cents per hour, and on a piece-work basis the rat, 
ranged from $1.93 per ton on production of less than 5 tons per acre to 
64 cents per ton on production of 25 tons or more per acre. [Ip 
northern California the rate for blocking and thinning was $7.50 pe; 
acre or 40 cents an hour. The rate for first hoeing was $2 per acre or 
35 cents per hour, and for second and subsequent hoeings, $1.50 per 
acre or 35 cents per hour. The topping and loading rate was 45 cents 
per hour or $2.28 per ton of production below 5 tons per acre, ranging 
down to 74 cents per hour for production of 25 tons or more per acre. 

Determinations announced on March 19, 1941, cover minimum 
rates in sugar-beet areas outside of California. In District 1, com- 
prising Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin, the rate for blocking, 
thinning, and hoeing was set at $11 per acre, or on a time basis, 40 
cents per hour for blocking and thinning and 35 cents per hour for 
hoeing. For topping, the time rate was 45 cents per hour and the 
piece rate varied from $1.50 per ton on tonnage from acreage pro- 
ducing 3 tons or less to 80 cents on tonnage from acreage producing 
16 tons or more. 

In District 3 (Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, southern Wyoming. 
and South Dakota), as well as District 1, either piece rates or time 
rates were permissible. The time rates ranged from 35 cents to 45 
cents per hour. This was true also of District 7 (Utah, Idaho, and 
Oregon), except that the hourly rates were either 35 or 40 cents per 
hour. Both types of rates were specified also in District 8 (Wash- 
ington) and the hourly rates ranged from 30 to 45 cents. For Dis- 
tricts 2 (Minnesota and Iowa), 4 (southern and eastern Montana 
and northern Wyoming), 5 (western Montana), and 6 (northern 
Montana) no time rates were specified, and the piece rates (either 
per ton or per acre) varied with local conditions and customs. 

Special agreements between employers and workers could, under 
certain circumstances, supersede the minimum-wage determinations 
An employer was required to furnish to the laborer without charg: 
the perquisites customarily furnished by him, such as a house and a 
garden plot. A producer must not, through any subterfuge or device, 
reduce the wage rates below those officially determined. 


Sugarcane Wages 


Minimum rates for the harvesting of sugarcane in the mainland 
sugarcane area between September 1, 1940, and June 30, 1941, were 
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somewhat different in the two sugarcane areas of Louisiana and 
Florida. For cutting, topping, and stripping the minimum rate for 
adult male workers in Louisiana was $1.50 per day of 9 hours and for 
adult female workers $1.20 per day of 9 hours. For a working day 
longer or shorter than 9 hours, the rate for adult male workers was 
17 cents per hour and for adult female workers 13 cents per hour. 
Corresponding rates in Florida were $2 per day or 22.5 cents per hour 
for men and $1.60 per day or 18 cents per hour for women. The 
determinations included detailed time rates for loading and for cutting 
and loading combined and tonnage rates which varied for green sugar- 
cane and burnt sugarcane. 

The rates for certain harvesting operations were the same in both 
Louisiana and Florida. These operations included tractor driving and 
operating mechanical loading equipment. For specified occupations 
of this nature the rates for adult males ranged from $1.85 to $1.60 per 
day of 9 hours and from 21 cents to 18 cents per hour. Other harvest- 
ing operations not defined paid adult male workers $1.25 per day of 
9 hours or 14 cents per hour and adult female workers $1 per day or 
11 cents per hour. 

For children between the ages of 14 and 16 years the rates per day 
of 8 hours (the maximum hours per day for this group) were three- 
fourths of the rates for adult male workers for a 9-hour day, with 
proportionate rates on an hourly basis for a working day shorter than 
8 hours. The piece rates for children between the ages of 14 and 16 
were the same as for adults, but piece workers as well as time workers 
in this age group were limited to 8 hours per day. 

A separate determination of wages applied to workers employed in 
the production and cultivation as distinguished from the harvesting 
of sugarcane, this determination being for the calendar year. The 
minimum rate for tractor drivers in Louisiana in 1941 was set at 
$1.50 per day of 9 hours or 17 cents per hour for a working day longer 
or shorter than 9 hours. In Florida, the daily rate for tractor drivers 
in 1941 was $1.80 and the hourly rate, 20 cents. Rates for other types 
of work ranged downward from the rates for tractor drivers to a rate 
as low, in Louisiana, as $1 per day or 11 cents per hour for women. 
The corresponding rates in Florida was $1.30 per day and 14 cents per 
hour. 

The wage determinations provided that employers shall furnish 
without charge the customary perquisites. The perquisites mentioned 
as customary are living quarters, garden, pasturage for livestock, and 
medical attention. An employer must not reduce wage rates by any 
subterfuge or device below the specified rates. 

Sugarcane producers in Puerto Rico and Hawaii are also beneficiaries 
of quotas and public assistance under the Sugar Act of 1937 and are 
therefore subject also to wage determinations. 
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WAGE ORDER FOR CONVERTED PAPER PRODL CTs 
INDUSTRY ! 


WAGE rates of 40, 38, and 36 cents must be paid to workers in th. 
converted paper products industry who are subject to the terms of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, according to an order of the Aq. 
ministrator. These minimum rates became effective June 30, 194). 
Almost 50,000 workers are receiving increases in wage rates as 
result of this action. More than one-third of the 200,000 employees 
in the industry are girls and women. Probably more than one-half 
of the persons to be given wage-rate increases are women, as they are 
the lowest paid workers in the industry. 

In issuing the order the Administrator adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the industry committee for the converted paper products 
industry. The terms of the order are as follows: 

Workers on the following products—folding paper boxes; shipping 
containers; paper cups; bottle caps and hoods; waxed papers; water- 
proof paper; glazed and fancy papers; commercial envelopes; tags and 
labels; gummed papers; carbon paper; towels and toilet tissues; auto 
panels; photo mountings; die-cut |specialties; sensitized papers. 
sandpaper; loose-leaf and blank books, tablets and pads, and index 
cards; stationery; playing cards; boo matches; all other products 
in which the principal basic component consists of synthetic materials: 
all other products made by the coating or impregnating of paper or 
paper board with any material—are to receive 40 cents an hour. 

Workers engaged in the manufacture of shipping sacks; paper bags; 
miscellaneous rolls and wrapping specialties; products not elsewhere 
classified will receive 38 cents an hour. 

Workers engaged in the manufacture of shipping sacks; paper bags; 
miscellaneous rolls and wrapping specialties; products not elsewhere 
classified will receive 38 cents an hour. 

Workers engaged in the manufacture of set-up boxes; cans, tubes. 
cores, and related products; expanding envelopes and related products; 
plain rolls; lace and fluted paper products; twisted paper products 
will receive 36 cents an hour. 
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OOPPPORE 


WAGE ORDER FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY * 


EFFECTIVE June 30, 1941, the minimum wage for the textile in 
dustry under the terms of the Fair Labor Standards Act was increased 
from 32.5 cents to 37.5 cents hourly.* In making this ruling tlic 
Administrator acted upon the unanimous recommendation of 1!) 





1 U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press releases Nos. 1433 and 1434, June 6, |»! 
2Idem. Press release No. 1443, June 9, 1941. 
+ For a statement on the earlier wage order see Monthly Labor Review for September 1940. 
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ry committee. It is estimated that this rise insures wage-rate 
ses to about 300,000 workers, which is the largest number of 
rs to benefit from a single industrial wage order since the en- 
nt of the wage and hour law. Coverage of the industry is ap- 


mately 650,000 workers. As defined for the purposes of the wage 


the textile industry includes the manufacture of cotton textiles; 


rtain finished products such as towels, sheets, and pillow cases; 


silk, rayon, linen, and jute textiles; and cordage and twine. 








Wage and Hour Statistics 


aaah bbb bbb biibnhhhbhhhhhhhhhhha ahhh baaaritt? 


SALARIES, HOURS, AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES! 


Summary 


SALARIES and hours on duty in fire departments are dependent on 
a number of factors. The size, location, and financial condition of g 
city, the proportion of supervisory officers and the number of different 
occupations and ranks, civil service and other legal requirements, and 
length of vacations with pay are all considerations in determining the , 
salaries and hours on duty of fire-department employees. Cost of 
living in different localities and the items furnished to firemen without 
charge also affect the salary scales. 

In this article, salaries are analyzed in terms of three of these 
factors—occupation or rank, geographic location, and size of city. 
Hours on duty per week are analyzed by size of city, and some infor- 
mation concerning other conditions of work is also presented. 

On July 1, 1938, there were 66,878 persons employed on a full-time 
basis in fire departments of 363 cities with populations of 25,000 or 
more throughout the country. These employees were giving fire 
protection to more than 48 million people at an annual salary cost of 
about $150,000,000. Departments varied in size from that of New 
York City, with 10,489 employees, to those of several cities which 
maintained full-time forces of perhaps a dozen men and depended on 
volunteers or call men to complete their fire-fighting forces. 

The 355 cities with complete full-time forces had 66,740 employees, 
or an average of 14 employees per 10,000 of population. The average 
annual salary of firemen was $2,248 and the per capita cost to the 
cities was $3.12. The exclusion of data for the New York City 
department from the comparison did not change the average number 
of employees per 10,000 of population, but reduced the other averages 
to $2,140 per employee and $2.92 per capita. 

Average annual salaries decreased directly with the size of city. 
In New York City the average was $2,821 and in the other 12 cities 
with populations of 500,000 or more the average was $2,391. The 
cities with a population of 25,000 to 50,000, on the other hand, paid 
an average salary of $1,892. 





! Prepared by Gerald M. Whitright. Carol P. Brainerd was technica) adviser 
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Comparison of average salaries on a geographic basis shows that 
the Pacific region, with an average annual salary of $2,376, was highest. 
At the other extreme, the East South Central and West South Central 
regions had averages of $1,765 and $1,739, respectively. 

Sixty-nine percent of the firemen in the 362 cities other than New 
York City worked under a two-platoon system which required an 
average of 84 hours on duty per week. Variations of this same system 
which allowed additional time off accounted for 22 percent of the 
employees of these cities. The remaining 9 percent of the employees 
worked under a single-platoon system, a three-platoon system, were 
on continuous duty, or observed some other system of hours. At the 
time of this survey, New York City was in a period of transition, 
changing from a two-platoon system with an average workweek of 
34 hours to a three-platoon system with an average workweek of 
50.4 hours. 


Scope of Study 


This article summarizes the findings of a comprehensive survey of 
salaries, hours, and working conditions in municipal fire departments 
conducted by the Division of Construction and Public Employment 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the Work 
Projects Administration (Official Project No. 107—2-00-51). 

The present analysis is based on reports received from 363 cities 
with populations of 25,000 or more, according to the United States 
Census of Population for 1930. Because of the size of the New York 
City department, together with its unusually high salary scale, figures 
for this city are shown separately in the tables and chart. A dis- 
cussion of systems of operation and hours on duty of municipal fire- 
men appeared in the July 1940 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
and more detailed information on salaries and hours of duty in each 
of the 363 cities is being made available in a series of reports for each 
of the 9 geographic regions.’ 


Salaries in Relation to Occupation 


About three-fourths of all fire-department employees were privates, 
engineers, and drivers. These 3 occupational groups are interre- 
lated; a number of cities reported as privates the men who performed 
the duties of drivers and engineers. Since privates constituted more 
than two-thirds of the total of 66,878 fire-department employees in 
the 363 reporting cities, this occupational group dominated the dis- 
tribution of employees according to salary rates, shown in table 1. 

Although salaries of privates on July 1, 1938, ranged from $720 to 


$3,000 per year, fewer than one-half of 1 percent received less than 


See U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 684, vols. I through IX. 
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$100 per month. Over nine-tenths of all privates outside New Yor; 





City had salaries of $1,550 to $2,550. The salary most frequent|y = 
reported was between $2,150 and $2,250. _ 

Variations in salaries of privates resulted not only from differences - 
between cities, but also from the fact that some departments had ; : . 
or more grades of privates. For example, the New York City depart. ae 
ment classified its privates in 5 grades; the rate of pay for those in the P d 
first grade was $3,000, for those in the second grade, $2,500, and for Poi 
those in the lower grades, $2,000. First-grade privates constituted fre 
only 55 percent of all privates in New York City but 89 percent of the do 
privates in the other 355 cities reporting privates. tig 

Salary scales for the 2,633 engineers reported were similar-to those the 


for privates; the greatest concentration of salaries (about 13 percent) 
was in the $100 range beginning at $2,150. The corresponding salary 
range containing the largest proportion of drivers, however, was $500 
lower than that for privates and engineers. 

Department heads, of course, were the best paid of the fire-depart- 
ment personnel. The commissioner, who was in charge of the New 
York City department,’ received $12,500 a year, while the next 
highest salary was $10,000 paid to the chief in Chicago. Over 21 
percent of all chiefs had salaries of $4,050 or more in 1938. Salaries 
of the remainder varied between this amount and $1,560 received by 
the chief in Enid, Okla., with about one-tenth of the total receiving 
approximately $3,000 a year. 

There were 1,452 officers subordinate to chiefs, classified in table | 
as assistant or deputy chiefs, assistant deputy chiefs, or battalion 
chiefs. Although in New York City salaries were higher and the 
occupational differences in salaries were generally greater than in other 
cities, the salaries of assistants to the commissioner in New York City 
typify the gradation of salary rates according to rank for cities re- 
porting all 3 of these occupations. One deputy commissioner in New 
York City received $8,000 and 2 received $7,500; the 44 assistant 
deputy commissioners received $6,300 each; and the 135 battalion 
chiefs received $5,300 each. 

The other ranking officers—captains and lieutenants—had duties 
more directly related to actual supervision of fire-fighting personnel. 
There were 5,769 captains reported by 336 cities. Outside of New 
York City, where 354 captains had salaries of $4,500, salaries of 
captains ranged from $1,050 to $4,050. Fifty-five percent had 
salaries between $1,850 and $2,550, and almost 13 percent had salaries 
below $1,850. The 931 lieutenants in New York City, with salaries 
of $3,900, constituted a fifth of the total of 4,621 lieutenants reported 
in 221 cities. Rates of pay for lieutenants in these cities fell in the 





’ Throughout this survey, commissioners were excluded (whether they received s nominal fee of $100 or 
salary of $7,000 a year as in Boston), unless they were designated as department chiefs. 
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class intervals from $950 up to $3,450, with over 57 percent in the 
range between $1,850 and $2,550. 

The remaining occupational classifications (not shown in table’1)— 
automobile mechanics, fire-alarm operators, electricians, and line- 
men——together constituted less than 3 percent of all employees. . The 
proportion of employees'reported in these occupations is not entirely 
indicative of the amount of such work done, because men from the 
fire-fighting force frequently were assigned work as mechanics or 
fire-alarm operators. Moreover, in some departments such work was 
done by private companies under contract. Salaries in these occupa- 
tions were, in general, comparable with those of privates, except in 
the cases of a few technical experts who had higher salaries. 


TaBLE 1.—Municipal Fire-Department Employees in the United States in Selected 
Occupations, by Salary, July 1, 1938 













































































All occupations! | Chiefs 
Salary class New City group? | | New City group’? 
All . All |S 
York : York 
cities Cit | | cities Cit 
y I ll I | Iv | ried Il lI | IV 

Cities reporting 

specified occu- 

SUM, cdadenoon 363 1 12 78 97 | 175 | 357 1 12 77 96 171 
All salaries__.....- 66, 878 |10, 489 |17, 239 |22,094 | 9,166 |7,890 | 357 1 12 77 96 171 
Under $950__._.. 133 34 ‘7 59 ity | eed Bee Sikved pI ae 
$950-$1, 049.____. 39 4 =e 11 4 3 SDR, SEER oh ie ae TR ads» OS 
$1, 050-$1, 149___- 37 7 4 3 9 7) eld PGE Saal j a cite atom: hem 
$1, 150-$1, 249__..| 217 B Etidoce 84 76 iL SE lll Ae a cele 
$1, 250-$1,349__..| 392 1 1 57 ile 4) 5 Gee: eee : aes Ee SM é 
$1, 350-$1,449....| 821 10 11 129 its Ree a ee EO Ne Coe 
$1, 450-$1, 549___.| 1, 055 14 26 352 tg LR, Ge Cee ae ot & 
$1, 550-$1, 649 ___| 2, 898 48 82 | 1,102 72 | 894 “3 aS SES oe ee Jon onne- | l 
$1, 650-$1, 749___.| 4, 198 44 203 | 1,531 | 1, 204 |1, 216 () BS CE SE Mee 2 
$1, 750-$1, 849____| 4, 862 17 | 1,151 | 1,642 936 |1, 116 Oe 6 ae ee | ee 2 
$1, 850-$1, 949__._| 5, 764 20 177 | 4,028 775 | 764 Uke) cet Ee eae 4 
$1, 950-$2, 049___.| 7,378 | 2,950 265 | 2,926 590 | 647 yy hh 2 Sk 1 6 
$2, 050-$2, 149____| 4, 474 19 | 1,263 | 1,921 882 | 3a9 5 ee ee ee ee ~ 
$2, 150-$2, 249_.__| 8,365 68 | 3,717 | 3,039 819 | 722 TG SE ROR GEER 10 
$2, 250-$2, 349__._| 2, 946 75 | 1,067 | 1,062 541 | 201 ete el HN GHEE s 
$2, 350-$2, 449_.__| 5, 107 134 | 2,844 | 1,548 421 | 160 26 Ae ee See 3 28 
$2, 450- $2, 549._..| 4, 997 822 | 2,101 | 1,083 679 | 312 2 eee aa Pyle, eller 5 12 
$2, 550-$2, 649 ....| 2, 166 30 | 1,590 387 97 62 OS ee eee lS 5 5 
$2, 650-$2, 749____| 1, 093 5 640 208 147 93 gy ili ep in he 3 18 
$2, 750-$2,849_...| 683 13 226 225 123 96 OR: aR 1 3 ~ 
$2,850-$2,949....| 824 29 633 42 101 19 12 | Ae te Seer Sie 1 4 7 
$2, 950-$3, 049.___| 5,347 | 4, 489 404 315 91 48 tative alieaienen 2 14 22 
$3, 050-$3,149....| 145 20 24 49 28 24 + bon, aire in 2 3 2 
$3, 150-$3,249....| 403 10 240 96 40 17 9 bara asculd 2 3 5 
$3, 250-$3, 349____ 75 19 16 17 18 5 DN i aced Rabie 2 & 5 
$3, 350-$3,449....| 329 107 164 38 17 3 eee SET 2 1 2 
$3, 450-$3, 549...) 121 38 34 26 14 9 enti iets 2 7 3 
$3, 550-$3, 649____ 86 3 28 35 10 10 «yA Se ee 10 ~ s 
$3. 650-$3, 749____ 15 2 1 9 1 2 Bee 2 | 1 | 1 
$3, 750-$3, 849____ 23 2 4 7 9 | 1 ) oe oa 3 J------- 1 
$3, 850-$3,949....| 937] 931 |....._. 4) 1 1) = eee 2 | oe 
$3, 950-$4,049....| 144 1 95 36; 10 if ;=-= seeps 9 5 2 
%,050 and over.| 804 | #548] 150 | 1°73) "26 | 97 77 | 1 12 37 21 6 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Pasce 1.—Municipal Fire-Department Employees in the United States in Selected . 
Occupations, by Salary, July 1, 1938—Continued ocu® 
clea 
| Captains | Privates yar 
_ emp 
Salary class an New | City group? | an New | City group 
| cities City | | cities pS in l 4 
| I | m | mi) y) y | a | mw 
— ‘aes Gees eee ee — — 
Cities reporting | I 
specified occu- 
eae 336| 1) 12| 78 92| 153| 336 1} 12] 7% | 97} 168 smé 
= = SO — | [ — -——_7, 72 
All salaries___.___. 5,769 | 354 | 1,213 | 2,238 | 1,037 | 927 |44, 633 |8, 100 |12, 089 |14,061 | 5,650 4,7 lie 
Under $050....../......- ae ARTE, : wm vee aD, Anaoe 5 is oti 5 | is hale F0V() 
$950-$1,049.....|....... tales aaa bee, .1.... ease Ls om 50 
$1, 050-$1, 149____ own Sagas aces 3 Frenne all IF aiiene : , 
$1, 150-$1, 249...-|__.....|._.._ oes rapee separ ied ye ite | oe. 63 65 $1, 
$1, 250-$1, 349___. 9 ere sake ean Mahe —g seseiege Papal 51 83 the 
} | 
$1, 350-$1,449....| 46 Ce ee 2} 34] smji|-| 97 | 230 | 144 ‘an 
$1, 450-$1, 549____ 44 fei 21 23/1 748 |-.....| 307] 170| % res: 
$1, 550-$1, 649____ 112 Le Sa iaadll 41 Ro,  « arom 44 | 1,021 517 6 f | 
$1, 650-$1,749....| 265 | .___- | 113 | 152] 2,803 |..___- 162 | 1,139| 763| 7 0 
$1, 750-$1, 849___. oo oe --| 69 | 73 83 | 3,460 |__..-. 1, 054 1,050 | 644 Cit 
$1, 850-$1, 949. ___ 550 wad 272 | 135 143 | 3, 844 }|____-- | 8 | 3,045 437 f 
$1, 950-$2,049_._.| 486 _....| @7| 17] 92) 5,544 /2910| 103|1,761| 343) 4 0 
$2, 050-$2, 149___. 445 |___... 96 | 214 50 85 | 3, 183 |.....- 1, 040 | 1,308 | 632 o fro 
$2, 150-$2,249. | 440 mre 354 43| 43] 6,625 |_____. 3,300| 2,144) 576! 5; 
$2, 250-$2,349....| 281 PS | 166 45 | 70 | 1,598 |__... 821 | 416 | 314 lar 
$2, 350-$2, 449___- 228 | . tii sae 44 33 | 3,929 |_...-- 2,598 | 1,009 | 265 | 
$2, 450-$2, 549___. 5 Bae 213 | 226 87 20 | 3,7 750 | 1,667 | 531 | 6500 9 
$2, 550-$2, 649___. 193 = es 143 34 Aw’ {j= 1, 202 | 5 | 2 ar 
$2, 650-$2,749....| 397 | 266 | 67 58 6 Spee: ae ee se ae 7 
$2, 750-82, 849....| 274 |......| 75} 110) 87] 2) 66) | ee. th 
$2, 850-$2, 949____ 75 | 51 | e Pme 2 12 + ar —_ 9 | 60 e 
$2, 950-$3,049....| 336 |... 220; 90 16 | 10 | 4,572 |4,440 |._____- | 100] 32 P 
$3, 050-$3, 149...) 31 |......|-.-..-. ts BE 4 AP Blettinchiones Yee ae les 
$3, 150-$3,249....| 309 |___ 194} 77] 31 4 Se 8 ee ee WI 
$3, 250-$3, 349._..|....... | TEES. oR TEE Ee ee a ee ees Bo | ene pe 
$3, 350-$3, 449... ae 98 | wo 2 a ee ae = & cl 
6 Og gees Se, OB che SORE ROR OTR SRN hee a 
$3, 550-$3, 649____ RE cctiioway ue |------- | east Leo geenbncepe-celnsememe ae be 
$3, 650-$3, 749....|.....--}._ Rie J oS Re Ce I Speck! eee, a 
— * Ye oat het Sie | 1S fe Ee Ae Mie SE? Sew |-------|--- 
$3, 850-$3, 949... |... _. Dre RY 8 fTr ES ee ee tera ~) oe or 
$3,950-$4,049....) 21 |...---|_-_.-- 18 _, Bests! MRE ‘sone CRS We a 5 
ees eee ee Se Bere WORN | i SE Bod |------- --- ve lo 
! Includes 16,119 employees for whom salaries by occupations are not shown separately. For greater detai! tu 
see Serial No. R. 1301. b 
4 The 362 cities other than New York City have been divided into 4 population groups, on the basis of th: 
United States Census of Population for 1930, as follows: Group I includes 12 cities with a population of ( 
500,000 or over; — II, 78 cities of 100,000 and under 500,000; group III, 97 cities of 50,000 and under 100,00 
and group IV, 175 cities of 25,000 and under 50,000. r 
* Each receives $840. . 
* Each receives $900. t, 
5 Includes employees whose salaries range from $552 to $936. 
6 Includes employees whose salaries range from $780 to $912. 3 
7 Includes employees whose salaries range from $720 to $900. 
§ Includes employees whose salaries range from $4,200 to $12,500. § 


* Includes employees whose salaries range from $4,140 to $10,000. 
1° Includes employees whose salaries range from $4,056 to $8,000. 
1! Includes employees whose salaries range from $4,200 to $6,000. 
1? Includes employees whose salaries range from $4,250 to $4,833. 
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About 4 percent of all employees were not tabulated in a specific 


occupational group. ‘Their work ranged from carrying messages and 
cleaning floors to electrical engineering; consequently, their salaries 
varied Over an extremely wide range. However, most of these 


employees were engaged in clerical and maintenance work. 


Salary in Relation to Size and Location of City 


The tendency of the larger cities to pay higher salaries than the 
smaller places is illustrated in the upper part of the chart on page 
i178. In each of the three groups of cities with populations of less than 
500,000 the greatest concentration was in the $500 interval from 
$1,550 to $2,050. On July 1, 1938, this range included 59 percent of 
the employees in the group of smallest cities, and 47 and 51 percent, 
respectively, in the next two groups of cities. In contrast, 63 percent 
of the employees in cities of 500,000 or more, exclusive of New York 
City, received salaries between $2,050 and $2,550. The percentage 
of employees receiving $1,550 or less showed a consistent decrease, 
from 13 percent in the smallest cities to 1 percent in the group of 
largest cities and in New York City. 

The large proportion of employees in New York City receiving sal- 
aries of $2,550 or more demonstrates the marked contrast between 
the salary scale for this city and those for other cities. Fifty-nine 
percent of the salaries in the New York City department were at 
least $2,550, whereas in the other cities the proportion ranged from 25 
percent in those with populations of 500,000 or more to 5 percent in 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000. A more detailed analysis of the relation 
between salaries and size of city is given in table 2. 

Section B of the chart shows distributions of salaries in the nine 
geographic regions, beginning at the top with the regions paying the 
lowest salaries. The first five regions showed a marked concentra- 
tion in the $500 range from $1,550 to $2,050; the percentages ranged 
between 76 in the West South Central and 58 in the West North 
Central cities. In the East North Central region the percentages 
receiving more than $1,550 were more evenly distributed among the 
three upper salary ranges shown in the chart than in any other region; 
39 percent received from $1,550 to $2,050, 38 percent from $2,050 to 
$2,550, and 22 percent $2,550 or more. The remaining three geo- 
graphic areas had the maximum concentration of salaries between 
$2,050 and $2,550—63 percent in New England, 60 in the Middle 
Atlantic cities, and 66 in the Pacific cities. 
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These interregional relationships are to some extent the result of 
‘he cistribution of large cities among the 9 sections of the country. 
Only 2 of the 12 cities with populations of 500,000 or more in 1930 are 
tuated in any of the 5 regions at the top of the chart—Baltimore in 
‘he South Atlantic division * and St. Louis in the West North Central 
division. The regions ranking highest in terms of salary scales in 
effect on July 1, 1938, contained the following cities of 500,000 or more: 
Boston in New England; Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh in 
the Middle Atlantic States; Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukee in the East North Central States; and Los Angeles and San 
Francisco in the Pacific States. 

Restricting the comparison to cities of 25,000 to 50,000 gives a 
better indication of the influence of more strictly regional factors on 
salaries. When cities of this size are arranged on the same basis as 
all cities in the chart, the regional ranking is as follows: West South 
Central, South Atlantic, East South Central, West North Central, 
East North Central, Pacific, Mountain, New England, and Middle 
Atlantic. Even in this comparison the effect of size of city is an in- 
direct factor in determining salary rates, because salary scales in 
smaller cities within the metropolitan areas of large cities frequently 
are influenced by the salary rates in the large cities. 


‘ Although Washington, D. C., had 663,091 inhabitants according to the 1940 census, its 1930 population of 
496,869 caused it to be classed with cities of 100,000 and under 500,000. 
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Hours of Work 


The length of the average workweek of fire-department emp) .y 
in the 362 cities other than New York City varied from 46 t. j¢g 


hours, depending upon the system of hours under which indivy idy,) 
employees worked. The 6 systems of operation shown in tale 2 
were described in an article entitled, “Hours of Work of Municip) 7 
Firemen in the United States,’ which appeared in the Monthly Labo, ve 
Review for July 1940. - 
The platoon system in general is an arrangement whereby thy oe 
employees of fire departments are divided into groups and assicne¢ at 
hours on duty in such a way as to provide adequate fire protection TABI 


to the city at all times without requiring the members of the depart- 
ment to be on duty continuously. There are numerous variations of 
the platoon system, and there has been a steady, though gradual, 
trend toward the elimination of all 24-hour tours of duty. 

Practically 94 percent of all fire-department employees in the 362 
cities worked under some variation of the platoon systems shown iy 
table 3. In general it may be said that the fire-fighting forces work 
in platoons. The employees outside the platoon systems were on 
continuous duty or worked some other system of hours. The group Con 
on continuous duty was composed for the most part of chiefs and othe: 
high-ranking officers or special employees (such as those engaged in 
fire-alarm work) who are on call at all times. The remaining 
employees were mainly clerical or maintenance workers with hours 
approximating those of municipal employees in other departments. 

The most common workweek for firemen in 1938 was 84 hours, and 
over 69 percent of all employees worked under the regular two-platoon 
system which resulted in this working time. An additionai 22 percent 
worked under some variation of the two-platoon system which 
afforded extra time off; these variations resulted in workweeks of 67 
to 81 hours. 

The length of the workweek for firemen tended to vary with thie 
size of the city. For example, 82 percent of the employees in the 
group of smallest cities worked under the regular two-platoon system 
with an average of 84 hours per week, in contrast to only 51 percent 
in the largest cities; the proportion of these working under two-platoon 
systems with additional time off was only 6 percent in cities of 25,()00 
to 50,000 and almost 44 percent in cities of 500,000 or more. 

Furthermore, the proportion of all employees on continuous duty 
or working under some variation of the single-platoon system (whic! 
resulted in averages of 108 to 144 hours per week) increased from 0). 
percent in all cities with populations of 500,000 or more, except New 
York City, to 6.8 percent in cities of 25,000 to 50,000. To som 
extent, this is merely a reflection of the fact that supervisory office's 
who are most commonly on continuous duty, form a greater proportion 
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of to.al employees in small departments than in large ones. On the 
other hand, the size of the department in some of the smaller cities 
did not permit sufficient flexibility in organization for the operation of 
‘he more complicated platoon systems. 

When this survey was made, the three-platoon system had been 
established in only three cities—Toledo, Ohio, and Great Falls and 
Butte, Mont. New York -.City was in the process of adopting the 
three-platoon system as a result of a law passed in 1937. Because 
this department was in a transitional period, no data on hours on duty 
are presented for New York City in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Municipal Fire-Department Employees in the United States, by Average 
Hours on Duty Per Week, July 1, 1938 


[Exclusive of New York City] 




































































| A vent Number of employees | Percent of employees 
a lei 
— 
System of operation ty & City group ! | City group! 
duty | All aes Pee: f ae 
od | cities | Fe 3 cities = 
| week | | If III | IV | II Itr | IV 
AD cyeROMRR ncicsncn 60s <5s000...- eee Sore se, 389) 17, ssolen 004 9, 166)7 7,890) 100, 0) 100. 100. 0} 100. 0) 100. 0/100. 0 
Continuous duty............-.....-. _.| 168) 817) 25| 96) 77| 1191 6 -y 4, .8| 1.8 
a ee eee r. oo | 854, 36, 16) 383) 419] 1.5) .2| 4.2) 5.3 
On 2 days, off 1 day..__-_- thee 112} 389 12 4| 201; 172 “ton (2) 2.2} 2.2 
On 3 days, off 1 day_.............- 126} 230 ll}..-.,| 121} 98} .4)_- | ; 1.3) 1.2 
On 4 days, off 1 day_......--..--- 134{ 142/__.__- 5 46; 91 a 2 5} 1.2 
On 4.5 days, off 2.5 days....._._...- 108 er 2 | seas 2} (#) |__... | i a (2) 
On 5 days, off 1 dav............_- 140 ee Sas Tires MU, itiinccedhceanclic oe .4 
On 5 days, off 2 days._....__._-- . 120 11 eS ea ‘a 2 Oe ee 
On 5.5 days, off 1.5 days_._.__- _-| 132 ee en ee 
On 6 days, off 1 day....._._..._....- 144 49 2| 6 15} 26, «1 (2) | 1) 2) 23 
?platoon, regular __. haiti alate 39, 037| 8, 750,16, 71917, 130)6, 438) 69.2) 50. 8} 75. 7| 77.8) 81.6 
On 24 hours, off 24 hours... _- 84/21, 396) 5, 955) 7, 735/4, 101)3, 605) 37.9) 34. 6) 35. 0) 44.7) 45.7 
Day and night platoon *..._...___- 84/17, 641) 2,795) 8, 984/3, 029)2, 833) 31.3) 16.2) 40.7) 33.1) 35.9 
~~ shliins additional time off 
to dae ince nines _...-}12, 519} 7, 503) 3,489)1,047| 480) 22.2) 43.5) 15.8) 11.4) 6.1 
ee and night platoon *—off 1 days | 
ia idl as Saale a ae 72| 5,473) 3, 7 1, ra 522) 251) 9.7) 20.4) 5.3) 5.7) 3.2 
On 24 hours, off 24 hours ‘—off 0.1 | 
day per week...........___- 81 467) 190}_._...| 12 a Sli... 
On 24 hours, - 24 hours ‘—off 0.2} 
| ea it ete ae 2 Sf ae ee oe : i 
On 2% hours, off 24 hours ‘—off 0.4 a a 
 , , ia gee 74| 3,064) 2,873) 177 14) 6.4) 16.7 Medasnl of 
On 2% hours, off 24 hours “—off 0.5 | | | | 
day per week... 72| 1,622 1,490|_| 1231 20) | ogi. | 15 
Group system ‘off 1 day per week.| 72) 1, 174) 1,110)... _- | 64 | 211 44..... cee 
Group system ‘—off 1.2 day per 
PT a ae ee eee 70 Oi windioni | | = _— a See 
Group system ‘off 1.4 day per 
© Ss ES OE TE ie 67} 191j......]......] 191 | -3]-----]-----] 2.) 
a ee ee eee = S— 466|__.._- 383}... = Trt ears 
8-hour tours, off every 8th day__-_--- 49) eee odes Pe eo 4g hee a me 
On 1 day, off 2 days_..............- 56| 383)... .._. oa, eee REO a | OnE Ty ee See 
eS 5 a cee 2 mee iis 46) 3, 196 925) 1,391} 629) 3651) 5. 7| 5.4) 6.3) 5. 5 4.4 














' See footnote 1, table 1, for ee of cities in each city group. 

; Less than 9 tenth of 1 perce 

? Day and night platoons are "shifted from every 3d day to every 15th day, depending on the city. 

‘ The days off in this system are expressed in terms of a full 24-hour day, as contrasted with an average 
12-hour day in other systems having additional time off. 

' Groups of day and night platoons shift in such a manner that no fireman has to be on duty longer than a 
normal day or night tour. 
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Fire Protection Related to Concentration of Population 


The cost of fire protection per inhabitant depends upon ; many 
factors. In any particular city, the primary factors are, of course 
the average salary rate and the number of employees per 10,000 of 
population. The latter depends, in turn, upon a variety of considers, 
tions, among which are the nature of local fire hazards, the amount o; 
equipment, and the average hours on duty of the firemen. 

As a group, cities of 500,000 or more, except New York City, had 
fewer fire-department employees per 10,000 of population than any 
other population group shown in table 4.5. There was wide variation 
among individual cities composing this group. For example, the 
Chicago department had only 9 employees per 10,000 inhabitants jy 
contrast to 20 employees per 10,000 in Boston. New York City had 
15 employees per 10,000 inhabitants. This department, as has 
already been mentioned, was in the process of enlarging its fire-fighting 
force to comply with the law establishing the three-platoon system. 

Although average salaries per fire-department employee decreased 
consistently from the groups of largest to smallest cities, the per cap- 
ita salary costs did not follow the same pattern. For example, the 12 
largest cities, exclusive of New York City, were able to furnish fire 
protection at a per capita salary cost of $2.97, as contrasted with a 
cost of $3.05 in cities of 100,000 to 500,000, despite the fact that the 
average annual salary in the largest cities was more than $300 greater 
than that in the next size group. 

On a regional basis, New England had the highest per capita cost 
and the largest number of fire-department employees per 10,000 of 
population. The annual salary expenditure per capita for the region 
was $3.83, and there were 18 employees per 10,000 inhabitants. In 
this region, the large number of fire-department employees in relation 
to the population was due not to short hours but rather to conditions 
in Boston and a few other large New England cities. Boston, for 
example, had 20 fire-department employees per 10,000 of population. 
The relatively large size of this department resulted primarily from 
extra hazards associated with large numbers of old buildings, narrow 
and irregular streets, and the fire risks typical of many large seaports. 

The next highest per capita salary cost of $3.76 in the Pacific region 
was due to a large force working relatively short hours and receiving 
high salaries. This region had the highest average salary rate, 
$2,376, as compared with the low of $1,739 in the West South Central 
region. 




























4 Ratios shown in table 4 are on the basis of the 1930 population figures and are presented to show relative 
comparisons rather than actual figures. The 1940 census indicates that there were population increases 0! 
varying degrees for each group of cities covered by the table. However, preliminary estimates of ratios 0! 
employees per 10,000 and salary costs per capita on the basis of 1940 population figures show that althoug" 
the population increases lower these ratios, they do not change appreciably the relative positions of the 
groups shown in table 4. 
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The combination of long workweeks, relatively few employees per 
10,000 inhabitants, and low salary rates resulted in the low per capita 





























hy costs of $2.30 in the East South Central and $2.43 in the West South 
Be, Central regions. 
of In the East North Central region, where salaries were relatively 
rie igh and hours were shorter than in most other regions, the per capita 
of cost was Only $2.56. The primary reason for the low per capita cost 
in this region was the low number of employees per 10,000 population. 
ad For the region as a whole this ratio was 11 per 10,000, and in Chicago 
ny it was only 9. 
on 
he taste 4.—Municipal Fire-Department Employees and Annual Salaries in 355 Cities’, 
in Relation to Population, July 1, 1938 
In 
a a _ Annual salaries 
aS Population 
» Item (census of Pe 
. 1930) Total 10,000 Total Per |Per em- 
™ | of pop- capita | ployee 
} ulation 
ad 3 Csksanion 
p- City group 
. Po ta 41, 164,770 | 56, 251 14 | $120, 404,673 | $2.92] $2,140 
[2 Group 1: 500,000 and over #...__.__.___-| 13,898,096 | 17,239 12| 41,225,521| 297] 2.391 
Group IT: 100,000 to 500,000.........___- 15, 069, 308 | 22, 094 15| 46,022,508 | 3.05] 2,083 
re Group III: 50,000 to 100,000... ._.--__--- 6, 302,683 | 9, 116 14| 18,398,804 | 2.92] 2,018 
. Group IV: 25,000 to 50,000_....-.-_.__._- 5,894,683 | 7,802 13 | 14,757,840 | 2.50] 1,892 
e Largest cities 
. “SS SE areas. 6, 930, 446 | 10, 489 15| 29,594,614] 4.27] 2,821 
r ho nackicckigecebien .| 3,376,438 | 2,999 9 8,028,998 | 2.38| 2,677 
RR ices 1,950,961 | 2,009 10| 4,276,055} 2.19| 2,128 
ee Be eee a ee ors 1, 568, 662 1, 673 ll 4, 619, 256 2. 94 2, 761 
+t etn dAntecthdichbenakecacned 1, 238, 048 1, 782 14 4, 494, 873 3. 63 2, 522 
f Region 
Mo En _.| 41, 164,770 | 56, 251 14 | 120,404,673} 2.92] 2,140 
| New England......__- 4,431,657 | 7,944 ig | 16,995,713 | 3.83] 2139 
n Middle Atlantic #______- __------------| 7,654, 543 | 10,646 14| 23,925,280] 3.13| 2,247 
East North Central__...................| 12,736,511 | 14, 342 11 | 32,555,838 2. 56 2, 270 
a West North Central....._.........----| 3,482,012 | 4,265 12 8,326,695 | 2.39] 1,952 
| South Atlantic.........._.____.______| 3, 737,065 | 5,804 16 | 11,082,610 | 2.97] 1,909 
East South Central... __- | 1,642,976 | 2, 144 | 13 3,784,406 | 2.30| 1,765 
. West South Central.............-_--_- | 2,597,222] 3,626] 14] 6,307,378) 243] 1,739 
: hana OLA EB | "727, 281 904 12| 1,803,519| 2.48] 1/995 
“ Pacific.........-.-----------------------| 4,155,503 | 6,576|  16| 15,623,234| 3.76| 2,376 











1! Populations, employees, and salaries for 8 cities having small full-time forces supplemented by volunteers 
or call men instead of privates have been excluded. These cities are Aliquippa, Pa., Chester, Pa., Hagers- 
town, Md., Hazleton, Pa., Nanticoke, Pa., Perth Amboy, N.J., Woodbridge, N.J., and York, Pa. 
1Excluding New York City. 


Other Working Conditions 


Items of equipment furnished to members of the fire department, 
policies regarding vacations with pay, and promotion systems affect 
not only the real income of fire-department employees, but also the 
quality and cost of the service rendered to the public. 

Without exception, fire departments in the 363 cities supplied 
sleeping quarters for firemen on night duty, and in 241 cities supplied 
bedding, linen, and laundry without charge. Only 50 cities furnished 
uniforms, 17 supplied cloth and trimmings for uniforms, and 5 gave 
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a cash allowance for uniforms. Other items of equipment sich ., 
helmets, rubber coats and boots, and badges were frequently furn sheg 

Practically all fire departments gave vacations with pay; less thay 
a half of 1 percent of all employees in the 363 cities received no \acg. 
tion. Although the vacation periods varied in length from 7 ‘9 3° 
days, 62 percent of the employees received approximately 2 woeks 
Cities in the East North Central and the South Atlantic regions cay, 
the longest vacations. Members of the Chicago and Detroit fiz, 
departments, who constituted 31 percent of all employees in the Kay 
North Central region, received 20 days. Similarly, the departmen; 
in Washington, D. C., with 15 percent of the employees in the Sout} 
Atlantic region, gave 26-day vacations. Most members of the New 
York City fire department had vacations of 21 days. In only the 
East South Central region were the vacation periods appreciably 
shorter than 2 weeks; 42 percent of the total employees in this regioy 
received 10 days. 

Promotion policies in fire departments are exemplified by the 
systems of promoting privates. In 263 of the 363 cities it was 
the general policy to promote privates automatically from one grade 
to another after a specified period of service, usually a year. Forty- 
six cities provided for promotion by civil-service examination, and 26 
made promotions on the recommendation of superior officers. Of the 
28 cities which reported that they did not classify privates in more 


than one grade, some indicated that they gave salary increases within 
that grade. 
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HOL RLY EARNINGS IN THE LUMBER AND TIMBER 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY ' 


Summary 


IN THE winter of 1939-40 workers in the lumber and timber products 
ndustry earned an average of 50.1 cents per hour. As a result of 
‘he 30-cent minimum wage, which became effective on October 24, 
1939, nearly one-third of all workers averaged from 30.0 to 32.5 
cents. Three percent earned less than 30.0 cents, and the remainder 
were widely scattered among various higher-earnings classes. Only 
about 1 worker out of 10 received as much as 77.5 cents per hour. 

Average hourly earnings in the individual branches of the industry 
varied from 36.6 cents in cooperage stock production to 94.8 cents in 
the manufacture of shingles. These two branches, however, employed 
only a small proportion of the workers in the industry. Logging and 
sawmilling, which together employed about half the workers surveyed, 
provided average hourly earnings of 59.7 and 47.5 cents per hour, 
respectively. 

In the West, where timber is large and densely concentrated, the 
industry differs markedly from the northern and southern industry, 
and pays much higher wages. Western workers as a whole averaged 
72.7 cents an hour, and one worker out of four earned 82.5 cents or 
more. Workers in the Douglas Fir region of the West averaged 77.3 
cents, those in the Western Pine region averaged 68.9 cents, and 
those in the Redwood region averaged 63.7 cents. 

Workers in the North earned an average of 46.4 cents an hour 

before adjustment to the 30-cent minimum wage (which affected 
about 1 worker out of 10). Only about 4.4 percent of the northern 
workers earned as much as 82.5 cents. Wages were highest in the 
Middle Atlantic States, where they averaged 54.6 cents, and lowest 
in New England (40.3 cents). Southern workers averaged 34.6 cents 
an hour, even after the effective date of the 30-cent minimum wage. 
Over two-thirds of all southern workers received less than 32.5 cents, 
and about half earned exactly 30.0 cents. Variations within the 
South were not marked, although workers in the border States had 
slightly higher earnings than those in the “‘deep South.” 
Earnings of workers engaged in the production of veneer, plywood, 
and veneer baskets were tabulated separately from those for the 
larger industry. Veneer workers received 37.3 cents an hour, on the 
average, while plywood workers earned 49.0 cents and veneer basket 
workers 34.2 cents. 





' Prepared by Harry Ober of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour Statistics. Thestudy was directed 
by Victor S. Baril, assisted by Abner Lakenan. A more detailed report, including information on weekly 


hours and earnings and separate figures for certain occupations, wil] be issued by the Bureau in the near 
future. 
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The study of the lumber and timber products industry under taken 
in the fall and winter of 1939-40 is the first wage study in the ind ustry 
for nearly a decade, and the most thoroughgoing study that has 


beer, 
made.? 


Description of the Industry 


The scope of the industry covered by the Bureau’s survey is a¢. 
curately indicated by the definition adopted in the code of fair com- 
petition under the NRA, which included the production of ‘ ‘logs, 
poles, and piling; sawn lensber and products of planing mills operated Uni 
in conjunction with sawmills; shingles; woodwork (millwork), includ. 
ing products of planing mills operated in conjunction with retaj 
lumber yards; hardwood flooring; veneers; plywood; kiln-dried hard. 
wood dimensions; lath; sawed boxes, shooks, and crates; plywood. 
veneer, and wire-bound packages and containers.” As thus defined nat 
the industry involves considerably more than the mere conversion of 
timber into lumber and other basic products. A narrower definitioy 
than the above, however, would be unrealistic, in view of the marked 


tendency of recent years for sawmills to perform certain wood-rework- rev 
ing processes, such as the manufacture of millwork, flooring, and sal 


dimension stock. The manufacture of finished furniture is not 
included in this industry.* 

The various products embraced in the industry are classified by du 
the Census of Manufactures in a number of industry categories, of | 
which the following are most important: (1) Lumber and timber 
products not elsewhere classified; (2) planing-mill products and other 
wooden products not elsewhere classified; and (3) wooden boxes 
except cigar boxes. These three broad census industries included 
over 12,000 establishments in 1939, employed an average of 391,000 al 
wage earners, and paid wages amounting to $334,000,000. The el 
value of the products manufactured in these industries amounted to 
$1,235,000,000, and the value added by manufacture totaled 
$671,000,000. The size of the industry has declined irregularly since 
the early years of the century. 

In part, the decline of the industry las resulted from a drastic cur- 
tailment of building and construction. In part, however, it reflects 
the inroads of products competing with lumber. Substantial econo- 
mies in the use of lumber have also been realized through surface 
coating and other treatment of wood, as well as through the increased 
use of plywood. The slump in lumber production has resulted in less 












2 The last of the previous studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was summarized in its Bulletin N: 
586: Wages and Hours in the Lumber Industry in the United States: 1932. This study was limited \ 
sawmill workers and certain workers in logging camps. 

3 A study of wages and hours in the furniture industry was undertaken in the spring of 1941. The results 
of this study will appear in an early issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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employment in the transportation industries which carry lumber from 
the western and southern producing centers to the eastern markets, 
ys well as a decline in the employment furnished by the lumber in- 
dustry itself. 

To some extent lumber and timber products are manufactured in 
every State of the Union; but a large part of the industry—particu- 
larly the operation of logging camps and sawmills—is located in 
those regions where most of the remaining saw-timber stand is con- 
centrated. In 1939, 48 percent of the total lumber production in the 
United States was cut in the West, chiefly in the coastal States, where 
the most luxuriant softwood timber stand is to be found; 42 percent 
was cut in the South, where a substantial amount of softwood and 
most of the remaining hardwood timber grows; and only 10 percent 
was cut in the North, east of the Rocky Mountains. From the 
nature of the industry the basic processes are carried on largely in 
sparsely populated areas or small towns. 

The transportation of heavy lumber products from sawmills to 
distant finishing mills is expensive. In consequence, much of the 
reworking and finishing of lumber products is carried on near the 
sawmills, and integration in the industry is relatively extensive. 
Some wood-reworking processes, however, are carried on largely in 
States which are unimportant from the point of view of lumber pro- 
duction. Much of the custom millwork, for example, is manufactured 
in the Middle West, particularly in lowa and Wisconsin. 

Small and medium-size concerns play an important part in the 
industry. In 1935, among manufacturing industries employing 100,- 
000 wage earners or more, only one showed less concentration of em- 
ployment in the plants of the largest companies than did “Lumber 
and timber products not elsewhere classified’; among industries 
employing 25,000 to 100,000 workers, none showed less concentration 
than planing-mill products.t However, the largest plants employ a 
substantial proportion of the workers. In 1937 less than 10 percent 
of the establishments employed over 100 workers, but such estab- 
lishments accounted for over half of the total employment in the 
industry. On the other extreme, one-fourth of the establishments 
employed 1 to 5 workers and they accounted for only 2.2 percent of 
the total employment. 


The Labor Force 


The wage question is an important one in the lumber and timber 
products industry, since a substantial part of the cost of production 
consists of payments to the workers. In 1939 wages in the three 





* See National Resources Committee, The Structure of the American Economy, Part I, Basic Character- 
istics, pp. 240-243. 
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census industries combined constituted 27 percent of the total \aly, 
of the product, and half of the value added by manufacture. 

Largely as a result of the decline in production, the employment jy 
the industry has dropped substantially over a period of years. |) 
1939, when the Bureau’s index of employment in durable-goods many. 
factures was 90.2 percent of the 1923-25 average, the index of employ. 
ment in sawmills stood at 60.5 percent and that in millwork at 594 
percent. 

The lumber and timber products industry is highly seasonal 
although its pattern of operations from month to month varies froy 
area to area and by branch of the industry. Conditions of labor an¢ 
the character of the labor force also show much variation. In logging 
camps, especially in the West, operations are carried on close to the 
available timber stand and away from centers of population; many of 
the workers have to live in camps and be on the move when the camp 
moves. Sawmill labor, too, is dependent to a large extent on the timber 
stand, and exhaustion of this stand in the area of the sawmill means 
movement to another area. In the South and in other sections much 
of the logging and sawing is carried on by farmers as a part-time ac- 
tivity supplementary to farming. As the production processes be- 
come further removed from the basic processes of logging, conditions 
of labor approximate more closely those of factory labor in general. 

A large part of the labor in the industry consists of men. Women 
are employed in substantial proportions, however, in the production 
of veneer, plywood, veneer baskets, and wooden boxes. About half of 
the workers in the South are Negroes. In the West some Japanese, 
Chinese, and Mexicans are employed, chiefly as maintenance labor. 

About one-fourth of the workers in the lumber and timber products 
industry belong to unions. In the North unionization has involved 
a considerably smaller proportion of the workers than in the West. 
while in the South only a negligible proportion of the workers ar 
organized. At present, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (A. F. of L.) and the International Woodworkers 
of America (C. I. QO.) are the principal unions in the industry. The 
Northwestern Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers, established 
by the Brotherhood of Carpenters, reported a membership of 36,000 
in January 1941. Some lumber workers in other parts of the country 
have also been organized by the Brotherhood, but their number is 
not known. The International Woodworkers of America had a 
membership of 59,000 in 1940, as indicated by its voting strength at 
the convention of that year. 
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Method and Scope of Study 


The material on which the Bureau’s study is based was transcribed 
fom pay-roll records by the Bureau’s field representatives. The 
plants included in the sample were selected with care, in order that 
they might faithfully represent this complex industry. An appropria- 
ate number of remote and isolated logging camps and sawmills, as 
well as those which were more easily accessible, were included. 

It was impracticable, however, to include many very small plants 
in the sample and, for the most part, the survey was limited to estab- 
lishments employing 20 or more workers.’ In the case of custom- 
millwork plants and shingle mills, establishments having as few as 10 
workers were included, since a large part of the product of these 
branches is manufactured in small plants. While an excessive pro- 
portion of the largest plants were covered, overrepresentation of the 
workers in large plants was avoided by the selection of a sample of 
the workers in each of these large plants. In making such selection 
within individual establishments, a special effort was taken to obtain 
a balanced cross section of the labor force. 


Taste 1.—Number of Establishments and Workers Included in Lumber and Timber 
Products Survey, by Census Classification and Region, 1939-40 } 





United States West 
ny eee eT | eee - 4 
Establish- on Establish- | = 
Inaustry ments Workers ments Workers 


| Num-| Per- Per- |Num-} Per- | Num-)| Per- 





ber | cent | Number! cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 

Total__.__- hedciier PED 2 se 1, 387 100.0 | 116, 833 100. 0 283° 100. 0 36, 806 | 100.0 
Lumber and timber products not elsewhere 

classified _______- S08 | 58.3 84, 789 | 72.6 220 | 77.8 |32, 330 87.8 
Planing-mill products, and other wooden rod- 

ucts, not elsewhere classified... .__....__._- 425 | 30.6 18, 261 | 15.6 43 | 15.2 | 1,975 5.4 
Wooden boxes, except cigar boxes ficial 87 6.3 6, 528 5.6 12 4.2 935 2.5 
Ss SE a ee : oF 36 2. 6 4, 297 3.7 6 2. 1 1, 468 4.0 
Baskets, for fruits and vegetables nitctheaael 31 2.2 2, 958 2.5 2 Be Ys 3 

North South 

| sed ee. 488 100. 0 26, 461 100. 0 | _ 616 100. 0 53, 566 | 100.0 
Lumber and timber products not elsewhere | 

| Ea Se a ee } 197 | 40.4 11,892 | 45.0 391 | 63.5 40, 567 75.8 
Planing-mill products, and other wooden prod- 

ucts, not elsewhere classified__._____ __ ‘ 211 | 43.1 9,046 | 34.2 | 171 | 27.8 | 7,240) 13.5 
Wooden boxes, except cigar boxes 51 | 10.5 2, 807 | 10.6 24 | 3.9 | 2,786 5.2 
Plywood - 12 2.5 1, 308 4.9 18 2.9 | 1, 521 2.8 
Baskets, for fruits and vegetables 17 | 3.5 1,408 | 5.3 12/ 1.9) 1,452 2.7 





' West includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and all States west of these; North is 
composed of Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and all States 
north of these; South includes Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kentucky, Virginia, and all States south of these. 





' The results of a check survey help to indicate the level of wages among small sawmills. These results 
are presented briefly in a later part of this article. 
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Information was obtained for a total of 116,833 workers in | 387 
establishments (table 1). The sample constituted over one-four'h o; 
the workers in the three principal census classifications, three-ei|\t},; 
of the workers in the veneer-basket industry, and somewhat more th) 
two-fifths of the workers in the plywood industry. Of the tota| 
number of establishments in the sample, 20.4 percent were in th 
West, 35.2 percent were in the North, and 44.4 percent in the Sout}. 
while of the workers, 31.5 percent were in the West, 22.6 percent were 
in the North, and 45.9 percent in the South. 


PRODUCTION UNITS AND BRANCHES 


Many establishments in this industry engage in two or more distinct 
and important stages of production. ‘Thus, a very substantial propor- 
tion of all planing-mill products are produced in establishmen): 
usually classified not as planing mills, but as sawmills. In order to 
indicate the scope of the various processes more accurately and to 
group together the workers engaged in similar types of work, the 
present study has distinguished separate “‘production units’ within 
establishments. The employees of a small planing mill operated in 
connection with a large sawmill are thus classified as planing-mil 
employees. The extent to which the distinction of production units 
was necessary is indicated by the fact that the 1,387 establishments 
studied included 2,248 production units. 


TaBLe 2.—Number of Production Units and Workers Included in Lumber and Timber 


Products Survey, by Branch and Type of Organization 











establishments inc 





























Total Integrated Independent 
Industry and branch Number Number | ,,; Number | ,,;,,...). 
of pro- N a ee of pro- punghes of pro- N ae r 
— workers — workers ao ary workers 
0), A ESS SS Se eee ae 2, 248 116, 833 1, 345 72, 416 903 44,4 
Lumber and timber products industry....| 2,129 | 105, 362 1,316| 69,540; 813) 35,82 
DN. - dduhbba nn daainahthhetesuetss 409 21,011 370 18, 007 39 3, 004 
NN all 625 34, 159 438 28, 258 187 5, 901 
ES Eee 443 16, 434 344 13, 206 99 3, 228 
Custom-millwork manufacture... ._. 242 6, 258 14 259 228 5, 999 
Stock-millwork manufacture. 89 6, 279 10 622 79 5, 65 
Hardwood-flooring manufacture. 38 2, 649 16 937 22 l,i 
Dimension (hardwood) stock manu- > 3 
Re RE? a Se Ss oe 34 1,818 19 S44 15 v; 
Cooperage-stock manufacture._.___._. 7 2, 325 7 281 40 2, 044 
Shingle manufacture.._.........._.._. 27 1,175 10 346 17 829 
Wooden-hbox (except cigar boxes) 
RE ES es 175 13, 254 88 6, 780 87 6 
neer and veneer products.........__.__- 119 11, 471 29 2, 876 90 5 
Veneer manufacture. _......_.._...._. 39 2, 226 16 886 23 l, 
Plywood manufacture_............._- 47 6, 166 ll 1, 869 36 ‘ 
Veneer basket manufacture.........._ 33 3, 079 2 121 31 





1 Includes as a se 


rate unit each branch of the industry in which an establishment engages. Thus, s° 
ude more than 1 production unit. 
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Recause of the special character of the labor, and the distinct 
processes involved in the manufacture of veneer products, the produc- 
‘ion of such articles has been excluded from the major industry. The 
three branches of the veneer and veneer products group are discussed 
separately at the end of this article. This survey covered 119 produc- 
tion units in the three branches combined. 

The “lumber and timber products industry,”’ excluding veneer and 
veneer products, is represented by 2,129 production units in 10 distinct 
branches. In the largest of these branches, sawmilling, 625 production 
ynits and 34,159 workers were studied; in the smallest, shingle manu- 
facture, the survey covered only 27 production units and 1,175 workers. 
Data for all branches are given in table 2. 


Nature of Data Obtained 


As is customary in the Bureau’s studies of this type, full information 
was secured regarding the sex, color, and occupation of each worker 
studied, and his hours of work and earnings during a representative 
pay-roll period. The hours referred to consist of hours actually worked, 
whether paid for at straight time or punitive overtime rates. Although 
information regarding overtime was secured in this study, it was found 
through a spot check that the amount of overtime involved at the 
time of the survey was inconsiderable and did not warrant separate 
analysis. Total earnings include the payment of bonuses, payments 
for overtime at penalty rates, and the estimated value of board and 
lodging wherever they were provided. In general, few workers were 
on piece rates and still fewer received bonuses or other incentives; 
the bulk of the workers were on a straight time-payment basis. 

Period covered.—The survey of the lumber and timber products 
industry was started early in September 1939 and continued until 
April 1940. Practically all of the plants scheduled in the West and 
North provided data for a pay-roll period prior to October 24, 1939, 
when the minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act was 25 
cents an hour, and the maximum hours of work were 44 per week. 
Most of the schedules for the South, however, were for a pay-roll 
period after October 24, 1939, and therefore reflect the influence of 
the minimum hourly wage of 30 cents and the maximum weekly hours 
of 42 per week, which became effective on this date. Because of this 
fact, the data for the West and the North are not entirely comparable 
with those for the South and, in the presentation of summaries for the 
country as a whole, have required minor adjustments. These adjust- 
ments have involved the assumption that all workers in the West and 
the North who earned less than 30 cents when the survey was made 
were raised to the earnings class “30.0 and under 32.5 cents’ per 
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hour soon afterward.® Although it has been impracticable to exten, 






. . . Se . s 

the adjustments to subregions and other minor divisions of the ind istry. of i 
care has been taken to avoid misleading comparisions of data repro. atl 
wor 


senting different periods. 


Earnings in the Lumber and Timber Products Industry 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


In the 10 branches which are considered in the present report to 
constitute the lumber and timber products industry, hourly earning: 
in the winter of 1939-40 averaged 50.1 cents. This average is based on 
schedules covering 105,362 workers in 1,297 establishments: In the 
summary figures for the country as a whole, presented in table 3, data 
for the West and North have been adjusted to make allowance for 
changes in subminimum rates following the establishment of the 30- 
cent minimum on October 24, 1939. This adjustment has involved 
raising to the earnings class “30.0 and under 32.5 cents’’ the 0.1 per- 
cent of the western workers and the 10.9 percent of the northern 
workers who were originally reported as receiving less than 30.0 cents 
an hour. It has had the effect of raising the over-all average for the 
West by only 0.7 cent, and that for the North by only 1.0 cent. 

Nearly one-third (32.7 percent) of the workers in the industry had 
earnings of 30.0 and under 32.5 cents per hour; of these the great ma- 
jority received exactly 30.0 cents.’ Only 3.0 percent of the workers 
received less than the minimum.’ Of the remainder of the workers, 
about one-sixth earned from 32.5 to 42.5 cents per hour; nearly one- 
fifth earned from 42.5 to 62.5 cents per hour; nearly another fifth 
earned from 62.5 to 82.5 cents per hour; and one-tenth had earnings 
of 82.5 cents per hour or more. 

A distribution of workers by average hourly earnings, within plants 
grouped according to the over-all plant averages, indicates that in the 
industry as a whole there isa marked tendency for average hourly 
earnings to cluster about the averages for the plants. Thus, the few 
plants paying average hourly earnings under 30 cents provided hourly 
earnings of less than 30 cents for about four-fifths of the workers they 





6 That this assumption is fairly reasonable is indicated by a spot check made by the Bureau in the latter 
part of 1940. On the basis of the returns of a mailed inquiry it appears that relatively few workers in |! 
lumber industry in the North were then receiving less than 30 cents an hour. Replies were received from |' 
firms which in 1939 paid some of their workers less than 30 cents an hour. Only 11 of the reporting firms wer 
still paying any of their workers less than 30 cents, and 10 of these 11 were engaged exclusively in intrasta' 
commerce. Only 1 worker in the remaining plant was reported to be earning less than 30 cents an hour a! 
the time of the spot check. 

7 Of the 34,357 workers appearing in this table as receiving 30.0 and under 32.5 cents per hour, 29,710 wer 
actually reported in this wage class by southern plants, 2,125 were so reported by western and northern 
plants, and only 2,522 were so classified as a result of the adjustment described above. 

8 All of the workers classified as receiving less than 30.0 cents an hour were actually reported at such wages 
by southern plants. Presumably a very small additional number of western and northern employees 4 
received less than 30.0 cents per hour, but, as a result of the method of adjustment employed, these are he: 
included in the 30.0 and under 32.5 cents class. 
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employed. On the other hand, plants with average hourly earnings 
of 82.5 cents and over yielded earnings of 82.5 cents and over for from 
half to three-fourths of the workers they employed; relatively few 
workers in these plants were earning as little as 62.5 cents per hour. 
In the intermediate earnings brackets, there was a similar tendency 
for earnings to concentrate in only a few class intervals above and 
below the averages for the plants. Thus, the wide dispersion of 
individual earnings apparent in table 3 is due therefore in large part 
to differences among plants. 


Tasie 3.—Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products Industry by Average 
Hourly Earnings and by Branch of Industry, 1939-40 


[Adjusted for 30-cent minimum wage '] 





Total Branch (percentage distribution) 
Hard- 
: — Tr Cu- Cus- Stock- Hard- wood Coop- ‘he W ood- 
,verage hourly earnings | Sim- | mu- tom- mill- wood-| di- er- | Shin- ae 
(cents) ple | la- Les. Saw-/ Sur- | mill- work floor-| men-| age gle ow 
per- | tive a mill-| fac- | work) .4n.| img | sion | stock) man- ony. 
cent-| per- ging ing ing | man- ~ man-, stock | man-| ufac- _ 
age | cent- ufac- a ufac- | man-| ufac-| ture nat 
age ture ure | ture | ufac-| ture _ 
ture 


Under 30.0 


| 


3.0 


s 3. 0} 7.7 3.9 6.0 4.8 1.6 0.1 0.2 1.2 0.4 
30.0 and under 32.5____- 32.7; 35.6) 22.8] 37.4) 42.6 7.9 8.3 36.2) 39.3) 60.6 43. 2 
32.5 and under 35.0_____- 4.6) 40.2 4.9 4.5 4.0 1.4 1.7) 12.4 8.5 8.1 0.1 5.7 
35.0 and under 37.5__._- 4.7| 45.0) 4.4 4.5 3.7 4.6 4.8 10.1 8.3 4.3 6.2 
17.5and under 40.0_____ 2.7; 47.7 2.8 2.7 1.9 1.6 2.6 7.8 4.8 2.4 3.2 
40.0 and under 42.5___ 4. 52.1 3.1 4.0 3.1 6.7 9.6 9.5 8.9 3.5 4.7 
42.5 and under 47.5_____- 5.0} 57.1 4.0 4.6 2.9 6.6) 11.8 8.3 8.6 4.0 5.9 
47.5and under 52.5___- 5.1) 62.3 3.8 4.2 3.6 9.0) 11.6 4.4 7.4 5.8 6.8 
52.5 and under 57.5___ 4.0) 66.3 2.3 2.9 3.1 7.3) 10.0 3.1 3.7 2.3 6.4 
57.5 and under 62.5__-. 5.1) 71.3 4.2 4.6 5.1 8.8 8.1 3.2 Re, 2.1 oa 6.0 
62.5 and under 67.5___ 7.1| 78.5 7.0 8.2 9.0 7.6 9.5 2.5 2.0 1.1 2.2 4.1 
67.5 and under 72.5__- 4.9 83.4 5.1 5.3 5.1 6.3 6.8 a 1.3 2.0) 17.4 2.4 
72.5 and under 77.5__.__- 3.9! 87.3 6.3 3.6 3.0 7.0 4.1 9 ‘7 .8 11.0 1.3 
77.5 and under 82.5.___. 2.9} 90.2 6.0 2.5 2.2 3.8 1.8 2 .4 .4 ao 1.1 
82.5 and under 87.5______- 2.0) 92.2 3.7 1.6 1.4) 3.6 2.4 1 + + 9.1 9 
87.5 and under 92.5 __ 2.0; 94.2 4.0 1.7 ae 3.5 1.2 a 8 ‘a 6.6 6 
92.5 and under 100.0 __ 1.9 96.0 4.3 1.4 1.3 1.9 7) ©) on Ba 8.5 ) 
100.0 and under 110.0 1.9) 97.9 4.4 .9 6 4.8 2 a 4 11.9 ; 
110.0 and under 120.0 __ 1.0' 98.9 a .5 s 2.0 1.1 : 9.0 l 
120.0 and under 130.0___ .5| 99.4 1.2 a cn .4 aa a 7.7 l 
130.0 and under 140.0___ .3| 99.7 y .3} (3) 4 4.4, (?) 
140.0 and under 150.0__ .1| 99.8 an 1 @® (?) (2) 2.7) (2) 
150.0 and over___- .2) 100.0 .3 3) (2) 1.9 if 
Total___ , _..| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0, 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 100.0 
Number of production | 
units See 2, 129 409 625 443) 242 89 38 34 47 27 175 
Number of workers_____- 105,362 21, 011/34, 159) 16, 434) 6,258) 6,279) 2,649) 1,818) 2,325 1,175, 13, 254 


Te 


Average hourly earnings. $0. 501 $0. 597|$0. 475 $0. 448 $0. 600 $0. 547) $0. 390) $0. 403 $0. 366 $0.948 $0.4 
; ] j 





! In this table data for the West and North, which were collected prior to October 24, 1939, the effective 
date of the 30-cent minimum wage, have been adjusted to reflect the changes resulting from the 30 cent 
minimum. Data for the South were collected subsequent to October 24, 1939, and consequently reflect 
without adjustment the changes resulting from the 30-cent minimum. 

? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Variations by branch of the industry—The lumber and timber 
products industry comprises a group of widely different branches. 
Each of these has specialized labor requirements and other charac- 
teristics which result in variations in average hourly earnings. Such 
products as logs, bolts, railroad ties, and pilings are manufactured in 
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hour soon afterward.’ Although it has been impracticable to exten, 
the adjustments to subregions and other minor divisions of the ind istry. 
care has been taken to avoid misleading comparisions of data repre. 
senting different periods. 


Earnings in the Lumber and Timber Products Industry 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


In the 10 branches which are considered in the present report to 
constitute the lumber and timber products industry, hourly earnings 
in the winter of 1939-40 averaged 50.1 cents. This average is based on 
schedules covering 105,362 workers in 1,297 establishments: In the 
summary figures for the country as a whole, presented in table 3, dat, 
for the West and North have been adjusted to make allowance for 
changes in subminimum rates following the establishment of the 30- 
cent minimum on October 24, 1939. This adjustment has involved 
raising to the earnings class “30.0 and under 32.5 cents’ the 0.1 per- 
cent of the western workers and the 10.9 percent of the northern 
workers who were originally reported as receiving less than 30.0 cents 
an hour. It has had the effect of raising the over-all average for the 
West by only 0.7 cent, and that for the North by only 1.0 cent. 

Nearly one-third (32.7 percent) of the workers in the industry had 
earnings of 30.0 and under 32.5 cents per hour; of these the great ma- 
jority received exactly 30.0 cents.’ Only 3.0 percent of the workers 
received less than the minimum.* Of the remainder of the workers, 
about one-sixth earned from 32.5 to 42.5 cents per hour; nearly one- 
fifth earned from 42.5 to 62.5 cents per hour; nearly another fifth 
earned from 62.5 to 82.5 cents per hour; and one-tenth had earnings 
of 82.5 cents per hour or more. 

A distribution of workers by average hourly earnings, within plants 
grouped according to the over-all plant averages, indicates that in the 
industry as a whole there isa marked tendency for average hourly 
earnings to cluster about the averages for the plants. Thus, the few 
plants paying average hourly earnings under 30 cents provided hourly 
earnings of less than 30 cents for about four-fifths of the workers they 





‘ That this assumption is fairly reasonable is indicated by a spot check made by the Bureau in the latter 
part of 1940. On the basis of the returns of a mailed inquiry it appears that relatively few workers in th: 
lumber industry in the North were then receiving less than 30 cents an hour. Replies were received from |0 
firms which in 1939 paid some of their workers less than 30 cents an hour. Only 11 of the reporting firms wer: 
still paying any of their workers less than 30 cents, and 10 of these 11 were engaged exclusively in intrasta' 
commerce. Only 1 worker in the remaining plant was reported to be earning less than 30 cents an hour at 
the time of the spot check. 

7 Of the 34,357 workers appearing in this table as receiving 30.0 and under 32.5 cents per hour, 29,710 wer: 
actually reported in this wage class by southern plants, 2,125 were so reported by western and norther! 
plants, end only 2,522 were so classified as a result of the adjustment described above. 

8 All of the workers classified as receiving less than 30.0 cents an hour were actually reported at such wages 
by southern plants. Presumably a very small additional number of western and northern employees 
received less than 30.0 cents per hour, but, as a result of the method of adjustment employed, these are hv 
included in the 30.0 and under 32.5 cents class. 
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employed. On the other hand, plants with average hourly earnings 
of 82.5 cents and over yielded earnings of 82.5 cents and over for from 
half to three-fourths of the workers they employed; relatively few 
workers in these plants were earning as little as 62.5 cents per hour. 
In the intermediate earnings brackets, there was a similar tendency 
for earnings to concentrate in only a few class intervals above and 
below the averages for the plants. Thus, the wide dispersion of 
individual earnings apparent in table 3 is due therefore in large part 
io differences among plants. 


TasLe 3.—Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products Industry by Average 
Hourly Earnings and by Branch of Industry, 1939-40 


[Adjusted for 30-cent minimum wage '} 








Total Branch (percentage distribution) 
‘ : Hard- 
‘u- Cus- \o,.., |Hard- wood |Coop- , 
,yerage hourly earnings | Sim-| mu- tom- S ‘lL wood-| di- | er- | Shin- Weod- 
(cents) ple | la- | poe. | Saw-| Sur- | mill- = ,; | floor-| men-| age | gle t : 
per- | tive | ~“°8" | mill-| fac- | work| Y°'*! ing | sion | stock) man-| ,”0* 
cent-| per- ging ing ing | man- ~ man- | stock | man-| ufac- — 
age | cent- ufac- ca ufac- | man-| ufac- | ture i ’ 
age ture ture | ufac-| ture - 
ture 
Under 30.0____- 3.0 3.0 1.7 3.9 6.0 4.8 1.6 0.1 0.2 a 0.4 
30.0 and under 32.5__- 32.7; 35.6) 22.8) 37.4) 42.6 7.9 8.3) 36.2) 39.3) 60.6 43. 2 
32.5 and under 35.0_____ 4.6; 40.2 4.9 4.5 4.0 1.4 1.7) 12.4 8. 5 8.1 0.1 5.7 
35.0 and under 37.5__. 4.7| 45.0) 4.4 4.5 a2 4.6 4.8 10.1 8.3 4.3 6.2 
37.5 and under 40.0___ 2.7) 47.7 2.8 2.7 1.9 1.6 2.6 7.8 4.8 2.4 3.2 
40.0 and under 42.5___ 4.4) 52.1 3.1 4.0 3.1 6.7 9. 6 9.5 5. ¥ 3.5 4.7 
42.5 and under 47.5_____- 5.0) 57.1 4.0 4.6 2.9 6.6; 11.8 8.3 8. 6 4.0 5.9 
47.5and under 52.5___. 5.1) 62.3 3.8 4.2 3.6 9.0° 11.6 4.4 7.4 5.8 6.8 
52.5 and under 57.5___ 4.0) 66.3 2.8 2.9 3. ] 7.3 10.0 3.1 3.7 3.3 6.4 
57.5 and under 62.5__. oo. sae 4.2 4.6 5.1 8.8 8.1 3.2 3.7 2.1 i 6.0 
62.5 and under 67.5___ 7.1) 78.5 7a. G02 <6 7.6, 9.5 2.5 2.0 ‘3 2.2 4.1 
67.5 and under 72.5__ 4.9; 83.4 5.1 5.3 5.1 6.3 6.8 » 1.2 2.0) 17.4 2.4 
72.5 and under 77.5_.___- 3.9} 87.3) 6.3 3.6 3.0 7.0 4.1 9 at 8) 11.0 1.3 
77.5 and under 82.5___- 2.9} 90.2 6.0 2.5 2.2 3.8 1.8 .3 4 .4 7.9 11 
2.5 and under 87.5___ 2.0| 92.2 3.7 1.6 14) 3.6 2.4 5 8 2 9.1 9 
87.5 and under 92.5 __ 2.0; 94.2) 4.0 17) Li 3.5 12 2 8 .1) 6.6 6 
2.5and under 100.0 __ 1.9) 96.0 4.3 1. 1.3 1.9 7 ©) ah 1 8.5 ) 
100.0 and under 110.0 1.9| 97.9 4.4 .9 6 1.8 2.2 2 .4 11.9 ; 
110.0 and under 120.0__ 1.0) 98.9 2.3 5 if 2.0 1.1 9.0 l 
120.0 and under 130.0___ .5| 99.4 La .3 1 .4 a ; (2) a a 
130.0 and under 140.0_. .3| 99.7 e 3) 4, 4.4) () 
140.0 and under 150.0 __ 1; 99.8 ean 1) @® (2) (2) 27 © 
150.0 and over___. 2, 100.0 “a .3| () (2) 1.9 ] 
Total. _- ; _.| 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0, 100.0 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
Number of production 
units : 2, 129 409 625 443 242 &Y 38 34 47 27 175 
Number of workers. ____- 105,362 21, 011/34, 159) 16, 434) 6,258 6,279) 2,649) 1,818) 2,325, 1,175) 13, 254 
Average hourly earnings. $0. 501 $0. 507|$0. 475) $0. 448 $0. 600 $0. 547 $0. 390 $0. 403 $0. 366 $0. 948, $0. 425 





! In this table data for the West and North, which were collected prior to October 24, 1939, the effective 
date of the 30-cent minimum wage, have been adjusted to reflect the changes resulting from the 30 cent 
minimum. Data for the South were collected subsequent to October 24, 1939, and consequently reflect 
without adjustment the changes resulting from the 30-cent minimum. 

? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Variations by branch of the industry—The lumber and timber 
products industry comprises a group of widely different branches. 
Each of these has specialized labor requirements and other charac- 
teristics which result in variations in average hourly earnings. Such 
products as logs, bolts, railroad ties, and pilings are manufactured in 
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logging camps. Lumber is produced chiefly in sawmills, whic), 97, 
often operated in conjunction with logging camps. Lumber prod ics 
on the other hand, are manufactured in a variety of mills; planing : j\|x 
for example, include not only the surfacing of lumber, but also th, 
manufacture of flooring, dimension stock, and custom and _ sjock 
millwork. Additional specialized operations are the manufacture oj 
cooperage stock, shingles, and wooden boxes. Some of the prod ict; 
of the industry, particularly the wood-reworking group, involve , 
considerable number of operations which are similar from an occu- 
pational standpoint. Others, such as logging, sawmilling, and the 
manufacture of cooperage stock and shingles, have distinct occupa- 
tional patterns. These differences are reflected in the skill. require- 
ments of the labor force, and account to a considerable extent fo; 
variations in earnings in the industry. 

Average hourly earnings in individual branches of the industry iy 
the winter of 1939-40 varied from 36.6 cents in cooperage-stock pro- 
duction to 94.8 cents in the manufacture of shingles (table 3). These 
extremely low and extremely high earnings, however, involved only 
small proportions of the total number of workers in the industry. The 
two branches, logging and sawmilling, which together account for 
about half the workers in the sample, had average earnings of 59.7 
cents and 47.5 cents per hour, respectively. The next largest branch, 
surfacing, which accounts for nearly a sixth of all the workers in the 
sample, showed average hourly earnings of 44.8 cents per hour. 
Workers in custom-millwork production earned an average of 60.0 
cents per hour, while workers in wooden-box production, who com- 
prised one-eighth of the workers in the sample, had average hourly 
earnings of 42.5 cents. As is indicated later, regional factors are of 
paramount importance in their influence on average hourly earnings 
among the branches of the industry. 

In all but three of the branches of the industry (shingles, custom 
millwork, and stock millwork), the distributions of workers by average 
hourly earnings show a marked concentration in the class interval 
“30.0 and under 32.5 cents’”’ per hour; the proportions of workers 
included in this class range from over a fifth (22.8 percent) in logging 
to three-fifths (60.6 percent) in cooperage-stock production. None 
of the workers in the shingle branch had such low earnings, and on|) 
7.9 percent of the workers in custom millwork and 8.3 percent in stock 
millwork were in this class. Few workers in any branch had earnings 
less than 30 cents per hour after the 30-cent minimum of the Fai! 
Labor Standards Act became effective. Considerable proportions 
of workers in logging, sawmilling, surfacing, custom- and stock-millwork 
and shingles manufacture had earnings of 62.5 cents per hour and ove: 
In the latter branch, in fact, e little over three-fifths earned 82.5 cents 
per hour and over. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS 







































The profound differences in the timber stand in various parts of 
‘he country, the scale and character of logging and other operations, 
and the level of wages in the industry make it essential to examine 
‘he wage structure of the industry by separate regions. 

The West, the North, and the South *® present many contrasts. In 
the West, for example, the available stand of saw timber is heavily 
concentrated, and permits the establishment of large, highly mecha- 
nized, and relatively permanent logging camps and sawmills; in the 
North and South, on the other hand, the saw timber ready for cutting 
3 scattered, and small and shifting operations are typical. In 1939, 
the active lumber mills of the West produced an average of 5,065 
million board feet of lumber per mill as against 607 per mill in the 
North and 997 per mill in the South. Thus, on the average, the 
West produced more than 8 times as much lumber per mill as the 
North and five times as much as the South. Timber in the West is 
of larger diameter, as a rule, than timber in the North or South, and 
there are, of course, differences in the labor supply and in other 
important factors. 

Hourly earnings at the time of the study averaged 72.7 cents in 
the West, 46.4 cents in the North, and 34.6 cents in the South.” The 
figures here given for the West and the North—and all those presented 
in the remainder of this section of the article—are unadjusted, and 
consequently do not reflect changes due to the legal 30-cent minimum 
wage. In view of the fact that data for the South were collected 
subsequent to the effective date of the 30-cent minimum, the figures 
probably understate slightly the difference between hourly earnings 
in the South and those in the West and North. 

Earnings in the West.—Workers in the West are by far the highest 
paid in the industry. The distribution by average hourly earnings of 
the 34,655 western workers studied shows that although the range of 
earnings was from under 25.0 cents to over $1.50, nearly half (45.9 
percent) were concentrated in the range from 62.5 to 82.5 cents per 
* The States included in these areas are listed in the footnote to table 1. 

As a supplement to its main survey in the lumber and timber products industry, in which it was im- 
practicable to include a representative sample of the thousands of establishments employing fewer than 20 
wage earners, the Bureau conducted a spot-check survey of hourly earnings in a few very small logging 
amps and sawmills. Although the scope of this supplementary study was limited, the establishments 
surveyed were chosen on a random basis, and the results of the survey are believed to be significant. 

In the spot-check survey, wage and hour data were secured for 5,323 workers in the 382 widely scattered 
establishments. Of these about two-thirds were in the South, one-fifth in the West, and roughly one-tenth 
inthe North. Due to a lack of adequate time records, logging was represented less fully than sawmilling. 
The data obtained indicate that hourly earnings in small logging operations averaged 64.0 cents in the 
West, 36.0 cents in the North, and 25.9 cents in the South. No workers in the West, but 14.5 percent in the 
North and 45.7 percent in the South, earned less than 30.0 cents. Employees in small sawmills averaged 
52.3 cents in the West, 37.5 cents in the North, and 25.6 cents in the South; workers earning less than 30.0 
cents amounted to 2.4 percent of the total in the West, 18.9 percent in the North, and 47.5 percent in the 


South. In the case of each branch of the industry data for the West and North refer to a period prior to the 
effective date of the 20-cent minimum wage and data for the South to a period subsequent to that date. 
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hour and more than one-fourth had earnings of 82.5 cents anc » 
(table 4). Only 2.8 percent earned less than 40.0 cents per hour. 





milly 
Tassie 4.—Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products Industry jy, ;), 
West, by Average Hourly Earnings and Branch of Industry, 1939 ' 
ntel 
: ey 
Total Branch (percentage distribution 
vork 
Cus- 
Average hourly earnings | ,; Sim- Cumu- tom- tock- Shin- “ ran 
| Num- le | lative Saw- mill- mill- tle 
ber of om per- Log- mill. Sur- | work | Work a, n¢ 
work- cent- | cent- | &'98 | ing: facing | mann-, ™anu- — a 
ers : oe fac- f 1 
age age fac- ture ture 
ture A 
: on ; . ibhy 
Under 25.0 cents 11 (3) (3) 0.1 au. 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents 23 0.1 0.1 (3) 0.1 0.1 0.7 0. 2 Pac 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents 8 (3) 1) @& (3) a ; 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents_. 137 .4 5 a 5 8 1.3 3 tain 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents 186 5 ‘7 _ a ae .3 0 . 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_ - 453 1.3 2.4 3 | = Beef . a 3.7 eve 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents 176 5 2.9 .5 4 .6 1.2 8 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents- . 437 1.3 4.1 .3 .9 1.0 1.7 6.0 |. on 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 877 2.5 6.7 1.5 2.7 1.9 2.6 6.4 
17.5 and under 52.5 cents 2, 066 6.0| 126) 3.6) 6.4 6.7 3.0 12.4 7 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 1, 983 5.7 18.3 2.9 5.5 6.7 3.0 5.7 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 3, 472 10.0 28. 4 6.7 11.1 13. 0 5.2 8.4 2 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 6, 116 17.6 46.0 12.0 22. 6 24. 6 11.0 23. 4 22 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 4,000 | 11.7 | 47.7 9.3 | 14.2] 13.9 8.3 | 10.2| 17.4 in 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 3, 193 9.2 66.9 11.6 9.2 a2 8.2 5.8 11.0 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 2, 567 7.4 74.3 11.1 6.2 5.9 5. 2 2. ¢ 7 ( re 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 1, 716 5.0 79. 3 6.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 1.6 9 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 1, 767 5. 3 84.4 7.4 4.3 3.1 9. 6 3.4 6. ¢ ist 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents 1, 792 §. 2 89. 6 8.1 3.8 3.7 7.4 1.9 8. 5 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents 1, 659 18 | 94.4 8.3 2.1 1.8 20. 1 2.4 11.9 tum 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents R39 2.4 96.8 4.4 1.1 ad 1.8 1.3 9.0 
120.0 and under 130.0 cents 493 1.4 98, 2 2.3 9 .4 .9 3 7.7 cl 
130.0 and under 140.0 cents 305 9) 99.0 1.3 9 - 4 4.4 
140.0 and under 150.0 cents 122 .4| 99.4 4 7 + 2.7 reg 
150.0 cents and over j 197 .6 | 100.0 .6 .9 sae 1.9 
——|—— Se —- Lhe 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 16 
— - = = ——— : z ior 
Number of production units 514 153 139 100 33 13 27 
Number of workers 34, 655 11,151 |11, 636 | 5,555 919 | 1,192 | 1,175 2 sol 
Average hourly earnings $0. 727 ). 801 $0. 702 |$0. 671 $0.791 $0. 631 |$0.948 8.4 





1 The data presented in this table have not been adjusted, and do not reflect the influence of the 3 
minimum wage. 

2 Includes small unit producing cooperage stock. 

3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 










Average hourly earnings by branches of the industry in the Wes' 
ranged from 63.1 cents in stock-millwork production to as high as 4.5 
cents per hour in shingle manufacturing. These two branches, how- 
ever, included a very small proportion of all workers. Most of tli 
workers were employed in logging, sawmilling, and surfacing; averay' 
hourly earnings in these three branches amounted to 80.1 cents, 7.2 ' 
cents, and 67.1 cents per hour, respectively. Since the manufactur 
of hardwood flooring, hardwood-dimension stock and cooperage stock 
is confined largely to the South and the North, no data are show! 
for these three branches in the West. 

The distribution of workers by average hourly earnings in tl. 
separate branches shows that very few western workers in any bran! 
earned less than 30.0 cents per hour, even before the 30-cent minimun 
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seeame effective; in logging, sawmilling, surfacing, and wooden-box 
facturing only 0.1 percent had such earnings, while in custom 


lwork, 0.8 percent earned under 30.0 cents. Except in the 


y 


hii 


l 
I] il 
I} 


,ooden-box branch, the workers tended to concentrate in the earnings 


rye 
‘ 


tervals of 62.5 cents and over; the proportions of workers who had 
ch average hourly earnings ranged from 56.2 percent in stock mill- 
vork to 99.7 percent in the shingle branch. In the wooden-box 
branch over half of the workers were concentrated in the earnings 
ange from 42.5 to 62.5 cents per hour, and one-fourth had earnings 
of from 62.5 to 82.5 cents per hour. 

Average hourly earnings in the Pacific Coast States were consider- 
ably higher than in the Mountain States; the 30,068 workers in the 
Pacific Coast States averaged 74.3 cents, while the 4,587 in the Moun- 
‘ain States averaged only 62.3 cents. This regional grouping, how- 
ever, is probably less significant than the classification of regions 
on the basis of the type of lumber produced. 

The three principal kinds of wood produced in the West are Douglas 
fir, western pine, and redwood. Each is to be found in a fairly dis- 
tinct region. The Douglas Fir region includes parts of Washington and 
Oregon between the coast and the Cascade Mountains. Douglas fir 
s the principal species of wood produced here, and the density of the 
timber stand ranges from 35,000 to 60,000 board feet of lumber per 
acre. About half of the total saw-timber stand of the West is in this 
region. The Western Pine region includes by far the greater part of 
the West. The Redwood region is confined to a narrow strip in Cali- 
fornia, along the Pacific Coast. Its redwood trees are very large and 
some areas yield as much as 100,000 board feet of lumber per acre. 

Average hourly earnings in the Douglas Fir region were 77.3 cents 
yer hour, in the Western Pine region 68.9 cents, and in the Redwood 
region 63.7 cents (table 5). The distributions of workers by average 
hourly earnings in each of these three regions show marked concentra- 
tions in the class intervals of over 40.0 cents per hour. In the Douglas 
rir region over half of the workers were included in the range from 62.5 
\o 82.5 cents per hour, while nearly a third of the workers earned 82.5 
ents per hour and over. In the Western Pine region nearly two- 
ifths of the workers were included in the range from 40.0 to 62.5 
ents per hour, over a third earned from 62.5 to 82.5 cents, and a fifth 
iad earnings of 82.5 cents and over. In the Redwood region nearly 
three-fifths of all workers were included in the range from 40.0 to 62.5 
ents per hour and nearly a third were in the 20-cent range from 62.5 
to $82.5 cents. 
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Tasie 5.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products |», 


















































dustry 
in the West, by Average Hourly Earnings and Region, 1939 ' 
j — 
| | . rr . . ave 
| Douglas fir region Western pine region - 
Average hourly earnings Total | —— 
Wes- | Wes- East- | East- Calt Mou 
tern tern ern ern- as | 6 
Total | Wash-| Ore- | T°t#! | Wash-| Ore- | fornia — ri 
ington| gon iagton| gon all ie 
— ——. 
Under 25.0 cents. .-....-----. (?) (?) ©): beecoane a 0.1 | 0.1) () 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents.....| 0. (?) (?) ee | oh iain () | -1| a 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents. __.- (?) (2) (?) (?) (2) eg re en re - 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents. -._-- 4 0.2 (2) 5 .7 0.3 “3 mn «UL 
32.5 and under 35.0cents.....|  .5 1] @) '3/ 1.0 te eee ie 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents -__.- 1.3 2} 01 me @ut G21 @] 281 2.3 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents - -_-- 5 2 (?) 4 9 3 | af ee: 27 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents. _.-- 1.3 4) (8 1.1 2.4 2.) 25 . B¢ 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents. .__. 2.5 1.5 o@ 3.9 3.8 9.3 | 13); 268) 4.2 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents. ._-- 6.0 2.7 9 6. 1 7.5 12.4 | 5.7 * >} aA 9 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents___-.-. 5.7 1.8 1.1 3.3 8.5 8.1 6.8 11.7; 6.9 ) 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents__.__- 10.0 4.1 1.3 9.4 16.5 18.0 sp 13.4 17.8 9 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents.....| 17.6 22.9 23.0 22.7 12.8 13.8 11.3 13. 5 | 12.8 g 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents -..-- 11.7 14.4 15.4 12.4 9.0 6.8 13.0} 88] 7.1 
72.5 and under 77.5 conts.....| 9.2| 11.0} 11.8 9.4 7.4 5.8 9.5 6.6 | 7.4 
77.6 and under 82.5 cents.....| 7.4 8.7 9.3 7.6 6.2 5.0 6.4 7.5 5.3 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents - __-- 5.0 6.1 6.5 5.4 3.9] 2.9 5.7 4.2 | 2.7 9 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents - -_-- 5.1 6.6 7.2 5.5 3.4) 2.2 4.6 4.5) 3.0 , 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents....| 6&2) 61] 74) 37) 44] 26) 59) 60] 24) 2 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents - _- 4.8 6.2 7.6 3.7 3.5 1.8 3.6 6.3) 1.7 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents... 2.4 3.1 3.8 1.8 1.9 9 2.7; 24] 1.2 
120.0 and under 130.0 cents - _. 1.4 By 2.1 9 1.3 es 2.4 1.3 .6 
130.0 and under 140.0 cents... 9 1.0 1.2 5 8 .2 1.4 1.3 3 
140.0 and under 150.0 cents... .4 5 .6 .3 | an ms mm) 3 ] 
150.0 cents and over__......-- 6 | 5 5 5 | A 4 1.2 9 3 
a eee ee a CEE 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 10 
Number of production units - - 514 218 121 97 273 56 57 78 | 82 2 
Number of workers_-.......--- 34,655 |17,342 |11,377 | 6,055 |15,363 | 2,444 | 3,799 | 4,533 |.4, 587 8 
Average hourly earning-.----- $0. 727 |$0. 773 hee 808 |$0.715 |$0.689 |$0.627 |$0.754 |$0. 731 |80. 623 | $ 
| 

















1 The data presented in this table have not been adjusted, and do not reflect the influence of the 30-cent 
minimum wage. 


? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Earnings in the North.—The survey in the North involved 22,741 
workers employed in 609 production units. In the late summer of 
1939 these workers earned, on the average, 46.4 cents per hour (se 
table 6). Although average hourly earnings of individual workers 
ranged from under 25.0 cents to over $1.50, the distribution of workers 
shows considerable concentration around the average. Over one- 
fourth of the workers (28.1 percent) were included in the 10-cent 
range from 30.0 to 40.0 cents; nearly half of the workers had average 
hourly earnings of from 40.0 to 62.5 cents. Nearly one-sixth of th 
workers earned 62.5 cents per hour and over, and fully one-tenth earned 
under 30.0 cents. 
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rapie 6.—Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products Industry in the 
Vorth, by Average Hourly Earnings and Branch of Industry, 1939 ' 
































ied 
Total Branch (percentage distribution) 
| 
| | | Cc Iara-| wood | | 
us- ard-| w 
ourly earnings |Num-| Sim- bm | tom- ~—_ wood| _di- Coop-| w ood- 
cents) ber | ple tive | Log- | 58¥-| sur- | Mill- | w x floor- | men- | a en-box 
of per- | nor. ~~ | mill- | lfacin work = . ing | sion- | Stoc manu- 
work-| cent-| POt” | sine | ing |/9°8) man- | Hino. | ™man-| stock| MAN" |” fac- 
ers | age | ‘age | | | ufac- | ‘tire | Ufac- | man-| ‘oe | ture 
| | | ture | ture | ufac 
| | ture | 
| | | } | | 
wey) eee 130) 0.6 0. 6 1.1 0.5 2.9 8 EEE AE 4.8 3. 3) 0.3 
snd under 27.5_-- 1,703; 7. 5| 8.1) 14.3 8.2 5.9 1.2 |} et 6.1) 32.4) 14.4 
snd under 30.0__--- 647, 28] 10.9) 6.3) 3.6 1.8 6 + eee Te et ee 
snd under 32.5....._-| 1, 988) 8. 7| 19.6; 11.3) 11.4 7.6 3.5 3.9) 15.5) 20.3) 18.0) 10. 2 
25 and under 35.0......|.1,005] 4.8) 24.5) 10.0) 5.3) 4.3 7) 17] 86 69 55] 61 
5 (and under 37.5.....-.-} 1,930} 8.5) 32.9) 12.0) 11.2) 7.5 4.2 4.6) 9.4 9.7; 2.6) 10.8 
sand under 40.0__..--- | 1,391; 6. | 39.1) 8.6 8.6) 8.7 1.6 2.9) 13.8 5.1) 2.9) 6.3 
40.0 and under 42.5....--| 2,680) 11.8) 50.9) 10.0) 15.9) 24.6 7.6; 111) 19.2 9. 4) 5. 5) 8.3 
42.5 and under 47.5_---- 2,757| 12.2) 63.0) 11.2) 14.8) 17.2 7.1; 14.2) 14.7) 13.5) 4.8) 10. 5 
47.5 and under 52.5. --.--- 2, 100) 9.2) 72.2 5.6 8. 6! 7.4; 10.3) 12.5) 7.4 8. 2) 8. 1) 9.5 
52.5 and under 57.5_-..-- 1, 460) 6.4) 78.6) 3.9 3.3 3.2 9.0; 12.2 4.6 3. 1} 1.8| 5.7 
75 and under 62.5.....__| 1, 233 5. 4! 84.1 2. 6 2.4 2.3) 10.9 8.9 1.8) 2. 6) 2.9 4.6 
25 and under 67.5__----- 7 4.2) 88.2 1.6 LF 1.9 8.5 6.8 3.3 1. 5) 7 4.0 
67.5 and under 72.5-_---- | 740 3.3} 91.5 .6 3 1.6 6.9 6.8 .9 1.3} 1. 5} 2.0 
72.5 and under 77.5......-| 603 2.7) 94.1 4 1.2 .8 7.8 4.1 2 8} . 1.3 
77.5 and under 82.5. - .-.-- } 309) 1.4) 95.5) 2 7 #12 641) «17 4 . 3} 4 6 
92.5 and under 87.5.._._.._-_| 303) 1.3] 96.8) —- 4 .6 4.5 . a ---| Seo 4 
87.5 and under 92.5___-- | 176) .8| 97.6) 2 8 oan 3.0 yen pas 3 
2.5 and under 100.0__..__| 93 ri ¢ = van a 1.5 4! a 1.3 4 1 
100.0 and under 110.0___-- a 6 «6 RA G......) 3 -1l) 3.2) 25) . wre: Oe sa 
110.0 and under 120.0____-_| 144 ‘ 6 99. 7  ,_ ee 2.3 & Bete B ion 
120.0 and under 130.0__- 27 1} 99.8 aol 1 4 Fo 
130.0 and under 140.0____- 23 2.) (2) 5 o) a on =a 
140.0 and under 150.0__- 7, @® | ree pe 1 — ES AE Fe (2) 
150.0 “5 teeta ae 6 (2) 100.0 on . owe es eee ee 
| ae | 100.0 100. 0 100. o 100. J 100.0 |100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 |100. 0 | L 100. 0 
Number of senGecttes | | | 
anits... Reiseil 609 | 90 150) 43, 142 60 16 16 | 72 
Number of workers. [— 22, 741 | 3,087| 5, 065 987; 3,651) 4,315 940 392 72| 4,032 
Average hourly earnings | $0. 464 \$0. 376 $0. 413 $0. 418 $0. 606 $0. 545 $0. 415 $0. 395/$0. 351) $0. 415 





| The data presented in this table have not been adjusted and do not reflect the influence of the 30-cent 
minimum wage. 


? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Average hourly earnings by branch of the industry in this region 
showed considerable variation from the average for the industry as a 
whole. Cooperage-stock production provided the lowest average 
hourly earnings (35.1 cents), while workers in custom-and stock- 
millwork manufacturing earned 60.6 and 54.5 cents per hour, re- 
spectively. Custom- and stock-millwork production was relatively 
more important in the North than in the West; about one-third of all 
workers in the sample were employed in these two branches. 

In the late summer of 1939 more than two-fifths (43.8 percent) of 
the workers in the small cooperage-stock branch and more than a 
fifth (21.7 percent) of the workers in logging camps earned less than 
30.0 cents an hour. Fully one-fourth of the workers in custom- 
millwork and nearly one-fifth in stock-millwork production earned 
from 62.5 to 82.5 cents; nearly one-sixth in custom millwork earned 
82.5 cents and over. 
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Average hourly earnings in the subregions which comp: 
North varied from 40.3 cents in the New England States to 54.6 co, 
per hour in the Middle Atlantic States; the latter region, with avergg 
hourly earnings 7.4 cents higher than the highest of the other recioy, 
was in a Class by itself (table 7). In the New England States oy, 
a fifth of the workers earned under 30.0 cents per hour. In the Mid¢ 
Atlantic States about one-seventh earned 82.5 cents and oy 
hour. 


T , 
pt 


= 


Tasie 7.— Percentage Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products Indust, 
in the North, by Average Hourly Earnings and Region, 1939 ! 





East Middle N 


Average hourly earnings Total a a Central | Atlantic Engl 

sheees atom States States Stats 
Under 25.0 cents 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.3 1.4 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents 7.5 13.7 1.4 4.9 6.9 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents 2. 8 2.4 2.2 2.2 1.8 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents 8.7 5.6 5.7 14.6 5. 6 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents 48 2.4 4.6 5.4 4.1 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_.- 8.5 4.6 11.6 8.9 5.4 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents 6.1 3.2 8.6 6.8 3.1 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 11.8 10. 2 18.4 9.6 6.9 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 12.2 10. 5 16. 2 11.9 9.4 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents 9.2 12.0 10.0 8.0 9.7 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 6.4 10.3 5.0 7.0 6.7 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 5.4 8.5 4.4 5.7 6.8 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 4.2 5.8 3.4 3.6 6.4 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 3.3 3.9 3.5 2.6 4.0 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 2.7 3.7 2.6 2.0 4.1 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 1.4 1.2 .9 1.2 3.0 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 1.3 5 ms 1.5 3.9 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 8 .6 2 5 2.4 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents .4 # of .4 1.2 
190.0 and under 110.0 cents 7 a 1 2.5 27 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents 6 a (2) l ee 
120.0 and under 130.0 cents 53 : . 5 
130.0 and under 140.0 cents 1 (2) 5 
140.0 and under 150.0 cents (2) 1 oa 
150.0 cents and over (2) . a a 
Total 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Number of production units 609 #2 137 113 146 

Number of workers 22, 741 3, 272 6, 526 4, 688 4, 036 {2 
Average hourly earnings. , : $0.464 | $0.472 $0. 451 $0. 463 $0. 546 $i 





! The data presented in this table have not been adjusted and do not reflect the influence of th 
minimum wage. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Earnings in the South.—During late 1939 and early 1940, workers 
in the South earned on the average 34.6 cents per hour. The distribu- 
tion of individual earnings shows that about half of the workers re- 
ceived exactly 30.0 cents per hour. In practically all cases the way: 
and hour data for the South were for a pay-roll period after Octo! 
24, 1939, and for that reason reflect the wage adjustments to the 30- 
cent minimum hourly rate which became effective on that date fo 
concerns engaged in interstate commerce. Nevertheless, 6.6 percen' 
of the workers were earning less than 30.0 cents an hour. Presumab|\ 
most of these were employed in plants that were not engaged 1 
interstate commerce or were not subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for some other reason. Another one-eighth of the sout! 








AStry 
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vorkers earned over 30.0 and under 32.5 cents an hour. Over one- 
‘ourth of the workers (27.8 percent) earned from 32.5 to 62.5 cents and 
only 3.5 pereent had earnings of 62.5 cents an hour and over (table 8). 


rape 8.—Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products Industry in the 
South, by Average Hourly Earnings and Branch of Industry, 1939-40 








oo 
Total Branch (percentage distribution 
Hard- 
. Cus- i, Hard- wood- ,. 
e hourly earnings —— roe og Pc a _ tom. —_ wood di- oo. W ood: 
n cents) ber of pe tive Logg- — Sur- _ 4 work floor- | men- stock €n-DOx 
work-| Pe | per- | ing | M4 | facing) WOF* | man-| iM& | Sion- | han. | Man- 
| cent- ing man-|-; man- | stock , ufac- 
ers cent- ’ ufac- ufac- 
age | age ufac- ture ufac- | man- ture | ‘ure 
ture ture | ufac- 
ture 
nder 15.0 220 0.5 0.5 0. 4 0.6 0.6 0.5 21 0.1 
nd under 17.5 690 1.4 1.9 1.4 2.0 2.2 9 1.9 
nd under 20.0 333 Be 2. 6 .4 y 3 1.0 1.4 0.7 
20.0 and under 22.5. _- 443 .9| 3.5 4 1.3 1.1 3.0} 1.4 2 
5and under 25.0_-. 173 .4 3.9 ie 4 .6 1.4 6) 0.1 ] 
25,0 and under 27.5 1, 012 2. 1 6. 0 1.6 2. 0 3. 5 9.7 4.4 l a 
Sand under 30.0 289 6 6. 6 8 4 7, 1.3 i) l + 2 0.8 
ietlv 30.0 23, 763| 49.7' 56.1) 40.8) 53.2) 55.8 11.9) 27.4 31.3) 29.0) 49.2 61.7 
ver 30.0 and under 32.5.) 5,947) 12.4) 68.5) 14.3) 12.7, 12.4 3.5 9.8; 16.3) 11.1) 12.9 11.3 
5 and under 35.0 3, 586 7.5| 76.0 10.4 6.8 5.8 ee 4.7 14.5 8.9 8.7 7 
5 0and under 37.5 2, 621 5.5) 81.5 7.8 4.6 4.3 7.4 7.9) 10.5 7.9 4.6 4.7 
75 and under 40.0 1, 297 2.7; 84.2 4.1 2.4 2.0 1.8 3.2 4.4 41.7 2.3 2.4 
{0.0 and under 42.5 1, 534 3.2) 87.4 5 2. & 2.3 7.6 6.7 4.2 8.8 3.3 2.2 
{25 and under 47.5 1, 652 3.4) 90.8 41.9 2.9 2.0 7. 6 6.9 1.9 7.3 4.0 2.7 
17.5 and under 52.5 1, 233 2.6) 93.4 3.2 1.6 1.5 9. 2 5.8 2.7 7.2 4.9 2.4 
52.5 and under 57.5 789 1.6) 95.0 i 1.1 lL. 1 5.9 4.1 2.2 3.9 2.9 1.0 
57.5 and under 62.5 644 1.3) 96.4 .9 ) g 6. 2 2.7 3.9 4. 1 1.4 1.0 
62.5 and under 67.5 455 9; 97.3 8 7 7 a7 A 2.0 a1 1.0 f 
67.5 and under 72.5 394 8) 98.1 .4 7 5 3.9 2.1 6 1.1 2.0 7 
72.5 and under 77.5 277 .6| 98.7 2 5 3 4.6 1.0 1.3 6 R 3 
77.5 and under 82.5 190 -4| 99.1 2 5 3 2 -.) 2 5 .4 l 
82.5 and under 87.5 130 2 8.4 ( .4 2 14 5d ] j 2 l 
7.5and under 92.5 112 .2; 99.6 @ .3 1 3 8 j 1.0 l | 
/2.5and under 100.0 65 .1) 99.8) (3 2 ia a a : 5} 
0.0 and under 110.0 65 .1) 99.9 a a 1 7 3 5 
0.0 and under 120.0 __ 30 1} 9.9) «a om : : ; ( 
20.0 and over ; 22) (') 100. 0 me 2 sa 
Total iis 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Number of production 
units , 1, 006 166 328 300 67 16 22 18 35 54 
Number of workers : 47, 966 6, 77317, 510) 9, 892) 1, 688 772| 1,709) 1,426) 2,001; 6,195 
{verage hourly earnings $0. 346 $0. 344|$0. 339 $0. 324 $0. 436) $0. 378) $0. 377 $0. 406 $0. 362 $0. 340 





Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Average hourly earnings by branch of the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industry in the South varied from 32.4 cents in surfacing to 43.6 
cents in custom-millwork production. Three of the nine branches in 
the South—logging, sawmilling, and surfacing—which had average 
hourly earnings of 34.4 cents, 33.9 cents, and 32.4 cents, respectively, 
accounted for seven-tenths of the workers in the sample for this region. 
Of the other three-tenths, about half were in the wooden-box branch 
which provided average hourly earnings of 34.0 cents per hour. 

In all branches of the industry in the South, a substantial proportion 
of the workers received exactly 30.0 cents per hour. The proportion 
of workers who had such earnings was highest (61.7 percent) in the 
production of wooden boxes and lowest (11.9 percent) in the custom- 
milwork branch. Almost a fifth of the workers in the latter branch, 
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on the other hand, earned less than 30.0 cents; this fact undou!)teqjy 
reflects the local character of the market for the product 0! thi. 
branch. A sixth of the employees in custom-millwork units —;}, 
highest proportion of any branch—earned more than 62.5 cep 


f+ 
+4 
8 

i Ol \ 


an hour. T 
On the whole, geographic variations in average hourly earnings wer, 
not very pronounced in the South. Average hourly earnings varied 
from 30.5 cents in Georgia to 43.5 cents in Kentucky (table 9). |) he 
general, earnings were somewhat higher in the border States than jp tat 
the ‘deep South.” Only about a fourth of the workers in Kentucky of 
but nearly two-thirds of the workers in Alabama earned exactly 30, 
cents. In Georgia a high proportion of all workers (20.6 percen me 
earned less than 30.0 cents. Relatively few workers in any State had sal 
earnings of 62.5 cents and over. 


pre 


f( yT 
Taste 9.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Lumber and Timber Products Industry i 
in the South, by Average Hourly Earnings and State, 1939-40 






















































































| Ar. 
y, | ; | neeen 
Average hourly | Total} Vir- | Ken-| Ten- —_ — Geor-| Flo- | Ala- — Loui- | roxas —- ve 
earnings (cents) bd Be} tucky| nessee lina | lina | &® rida | bama sippi | #84 | Okla- 40 
ewe Ort ores Ber orem ivan —_ - n¢ 
Under 15.0... ._-. 0.5) (*) 0.1) 0.1; 0.47 16) 41) O47 0.4 0.1) O01) 6 ac 
15.0, under 17.5... 1.4| 0.1) «1 7] 26 3.5) 8&6 29 18} «18] LO 1 ‘ 
17.5, under 20.0. _. a ol |- oh - ofl opp et > Mat a ee Be 5 w 
20.0,under22.5..-.| :9 :1/....-| <1] la) le} 40) 18} 57} fe} oo 1 
22.5, under 25.0. _ . Yo © St . Poe oes oe ce ee . ? - 
25.0, under 27.5... cee |) ae fl oe Aa. OS oe, &E 7 8 2M 7.6 12 
27.5, under 30.0. __. i a Be . 5) a wer foe 44°14 26 8 » 
Exactly 30.0 49.7| 47.3) 24.4] 29.7] 59.6] 57.9) 56.7| 57.0] 63.2) 55.2) 42.3) 38.1 
Over 30.0, under i | a of 
32.5. ; 12.4) 14.0) 11.3) 17.7 9.8} 11.5] 5.8) 7.8) 11.4) 11.2) 14.1) 13.1 
32.5, under 35.0. 7.5) 7.1) 3.7) 8.7) 5.0) 42) 38) 59) 47) 7.1) 11.9) 10 
35.0, under 37.5. . 5.5| 6.0) 140) 7.6) 4.1) 3.2) 27, 44) 5.4) 45) 60) 6. 
37.5, under 40.0 2.7) 1.9 48) 36 16 17) 1.7) 24) 20) 27) 30) 3.7 t] 
40.0,under42.5....| 3.2) 3.7) 46) 6.1 21) 22 12) 3.3) 23) 27) 3.8) 4.0 
42.5, under 47.5. ___| 3.44 29 69 66 23) 29 217) 31) 24) 3.1) 42) 4 0 
47.5, under 52.5....| 26, 28) 69) 5.6 1.7] 19 1.5) 21) 21) 27) 20) 28 
62.5, under 87.5....| 1.6, 1.7] 43) 30) 14) 14) 10) 17) .8} 16 16) 17 Q 
57.5, under 62.6....| 1.3) 25) 3.9) 3.1 7 11 0) 1.1 6) 15 1.2 
62.5, under 67.5... 9 14 26 1.9 aia ubd ‘ee See 7 i 
67.5, under 72.5... 8} 22 41 9 ; Set . Sone a. .6 7 
72.5, under 77.5 G 1.4 -49 Ls 3 3 2) 5 1 4 4 t 
77.5, under 82.5. 4, #15 LO .4 1 me) eM tine, | eG 
82.5, under 87.5 ‘ ote get ie nea on ae . wa 2 d 
87.5, under 92.8 _. : oa .6 6) (4) a a — a a .2 
92.5, under 100.0. . 1 * fee gee 3 1 70 1 1 MpAlL.@ I 
100.0,under110.0..| .1) .2 .2 3 (1) he, se Se a 
110.0, under 120.0_. 1) @) 1 & te eee ieee | 1 1) @ g 
120.0andover.....| (') 5 7 . se oi. o Haw aus i 1 
ttl aonened a 1 
Total. .._... 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 10 
—__— SS ELLs |= = ] 
Number of pro- _| 
tion units.......| 1,006) 65) 31 47 114 65, 75) 80} 119) 102) 107 9) 11 | 
Number of workers. 47,966} 2,563) 1,225) 2,638| 4,535) 3,162) 2,409) 4,550) 4, 613) 6, 138) 5, = 4,402) 6, 278 . 
Average hourly | 
earnings... _... .- $0. 346/90. 376/90. 435)90. ase $0, 322}$0. 320|$0, 206)90. 230)90. 330/90. 348/90. 360 $0. 342 § 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Earnings in the Manufacture of Veneer and Veneer Products 


While veneer and plywood are timber products in the strict sense. 
they are mainly manufactured in independent mills or in sawmil's. 





lad 
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In recognition of the special character of the mills producing veneer, 
olywood, and veneer baskets, such mills have been excluded from the 
“Jymber and timber products industry,” as defined for the purpose 
of the general survey. 

The basie process which is common to all three products is the 
manufacture of veneer. Veneer is a thin sheet of wood often used 
‘9 surface another wood, or to produce plywood by gluing two or more 
sheets together (usually with the grain of each layer at right angles 
‘o that of the adjacent layer). Veneer is also used in the manufacture 
of baskets, especially fruit and vegetable baskets. The data here 
presented for the veneer branch of the industry relate only to establish- 
ments which are primarily engaged in the manufacture of veneer for 
sale. They do not include the veneer departments of plywood mills, 
for example, nor of veneer-basket mills, nor of any other wood- 
reworking mills. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


Hourly earnings in the manufacture of veneer, plywood, and 
veneer baskets in the United States as a whole averaged 37.3 cents, 
49.0 cents, and 34.2 cents, respectively (see table 10). The figures for 
northern workers included in these totals have been adjusted to take 
account of changes due to the 30-cent minimum wage; the western 
workers included in the sample consist almost exclusively of plywood 
workers, none of whom earned less than 30.0 cents, and data for the 
southern workers were collected after the 30-cent minimum came into 
effect and consequently did not require adjustment. 

The distributions of individual earnings indicate a decided concen- 
tration (from over a third of the workers in the plywood branch to 
over two-thirds in the veneer-basket branch) in the class interval 30.0 
and under 32.5 cents per hour. Although this concentration results 
in part from the adjustment mentioned above, there is little doubt 
that the adjusted figures depict with reasonable accuracy the wage 
distributions after the effective date of the 30-cent minimum wage. 
In the 10-cent range from 32.5 to 42.5 cents were included over a 
sixth of the workers in the plywood branch, nearly one-fourth of the 
workers in veneer manufacture, and one-fifth of the workers engaged 
in the production of baskets. Over one-fourth of the workers in the 
plywood branch, but few workers in the veneer and veneer-basket 
branches, had average hourly earnings of 62.5 cents and over. 


325358—4 1-14 
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TasLe 10.——Distribution of Workers in the Veneer, Plywood, and Venee; Basker 








[api 
Branches, by Average Hourly Earnings, 1939-40 
[Adjusted for 30-cent minimum wage ' } — 
et 
Veneer Plywood Veneer } 
Average hourly earnings Number | Percent | Number! Percent | Number 
of of of of of 
workers | workers workers | workers § workers 7 
U nder 30.0 cents 3 0.1 5 0.1 ”) , 2 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents___. 1, 233 55. 4 2, 207 | 35.8 2, 132 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents. 159 7.1 246 | 4.0 241 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents 112 5.0 337 5.5 217 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents yy 4.4 285 4.6 RA 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 157 21 209 3. 4 102 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents 176 7.9 336 5.4 77 7 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents 117 5.3 175 2.8 61 . 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 53 2.4 168 2.7 65 9 — 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 35 1.6 135 2.2 36 , 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 20 9 735 11.9 15 : oa ti 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents 20 4 5S4 9.5 7 ) 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 11 5 178 2.9 7 - 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 13 6 184 3.0 ) 96 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 6 .3 81 1.3 2 ar 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents ] (?) “4 1.5 3 ¥) 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents 5 = 115 1.9 2 oy 
100.0 cents and over 6 eS 92 1.5 l mn 
P | z.| 
Number of production units 39 | 7 | 33 
Number of workers 2, 226 | 100. 0 6, 166 | 100. 0 3, 079 
Average hourly earnings $0. 373 er" $0. 490 |....--...- $0. 342 
\) 
; : : E , N 
' In this table data for the West and North, which were collected prior to October 24, 1939, the effect Ay 
date of the 30-cent minimum wage, have been adjusted to reflect the changes resulting from th: 


minimum. Data for the South were collected subsequent to October 24, 1939, and consequently ref an 
without adjustment the changes resulting from the 30-cent minimum. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS 


Regional variations of average hourly earnings in the veneer, pl) \ 
wood, and veneer-basket branches involve primarily the North and J 
the South. In the West the production of veneer and veneer baskets 
is of minor importance. Plywood, however, is manufactured in con 
siderable quantities in the West, and the sample included 2,05: \ 
workers engaged in this industry. These workers earned an averag 
of 73.2 cents an hour at the time of the survey (table 11). Th 
distribution of individual earnings in this branch shows that none o! | 


the workers earned less than 47.5 cents per hour. Fully a third o| | 
all workers in plywood production in the West earned 62.5 and unde! 
67.5 cents an hour. Somewhat more than a fourth earned 67.5 


and under 72.5 cents per hour, while over a third had average hour!) 
earnings of more than 72.5 cents. 
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rapue Ll.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Veneer, Plywood, and Veneer- 
Nasket Branches in the West and North, by Average Hourly Earnings, 1939 ' 





West North 
Average hourly earnings 2 
Veneer 


Plywood| Veneer | Plywood baskets 2 


or 25.0 cents 
nd under 27.5 cents 
nd under 30.0 cents 
i under 32.5 cents 
nd under 35.0 cents 
)and under 37.5 cents 
nd under 40.0 cents 
nd under 42.5 cents 
snd under 47.5 cents 
nd under 52.5 cents 
nd under 57.5 cents 
>5 and under 62.5 cents 
»5 and under 67.5 cents 
5 and under 72.5 cents 
25 and under 77.5 cents 
-5 and under 82.5 cents 
32.5 and under 87.5 cents 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 
5 and under 100.0 cents 
™#.0 and under 110.0 cents 
0.0 and under 120.0 cents 
”).0 cents and over _. 
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Total — 100. 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Number of production units i) 16 14 ” 
Number of workers 2, 053 680 1, 565 1, 573 
\verage hourly earnings $0. 732 $0. 417 $0. 414 $0. 338 





The data in this table have not been adjusted and do not reflect the influence of the 30-cent minimum 
: : Includes 2 plants in the West 

The workers employed in the production of veneer, plywood, and 
veneer baskets in the North earned on the average 41.7, 41.4, and 
33.8 cents, respectively. Although these regional figures have not 
been adjusted, they show a substantial number of workers earning 
between 30.0 and 32.5 cents. In veneer production over a fifth of the 
workers (20.2 percent) were in this earnings class, nearly two-thirds 
were concentrated in the 30-cent range from 32.5 to 62.5 cents 
per hour, and only one-eighth of the workers had earnings of 52.5 
cents and over. In plywood manufacture in the North, 14.0 percent 
earned 30.0 to 32.5 cents, over two-fifths earned from 32.5 to 42.5 
cents, while a fourth had earnings which were included in the 10-cent 
range from 42.5 to 52.5 cents per hour. In veneer-basket manu- 
facture, where the average hourly earnings were lowest, over two- 
fifths of the workers earned under 30 cents per hour, one-sixth earned 
30.0 to 32.5 cents, while nearly a fourth were included in the 10-cent 
range from 32.5 to 42.5 cents per hour. 

In the South average hourly earnings in these three branches showed 
little variation, the range being from 32.2 cents in veneer-basket 
production to 35.1 cents in the manufacture of veneer (table 12). 
Over half of the workers in each of the three branches earned exactly 
30.0 cents, while considerable proportions earned more than 30.0 but 
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less than 32.5 cents. The contrast of these earnings with t! 
the North is all the more striking when it is remembered t! 
unadjusted figures for the North do not reflect the influence 


30-cent minimum wage. 


Tasie 12.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Veneer, Plywood, and Veneer 
Branches in the South, by Average Hourly Earnings, 1939-40 





Average hourly earnings | Veneer Plywood 





20.0 and under 22.5 cents 

22.5 and under 25.0 cents 

25.0 and under 27.5 cents._--. 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents. - -- 
Exactly 30.0 cents....._.- 
Over 30.0 and under 32.5 cents 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents. . 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents. - 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents 

40.0 and under 42.5 cents 

42.5 and under 47.5 cents 

47.5 and under 52.5 cents_-. 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_- 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 

62.5 and under 67.5 cents 

67.5 and under 72.5 cents 

72.5 and under 77.5 cents : A =: S ia 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents... b ae Sartre tense 7 (1) 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents__-. : an , 5 oe : 

87.5 and under 92.5 cents__.-- ; oa : - (*) 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents_- ‘ es ee ee iaiamidaacte ; (') 
100.0 cents and over : ; eee Me s 2 


- POP POON, | 
CHA WH WAIN ODE WON 


_ 





wr are Tae ee ioe paki 100.0 | 





Number of production units ; bel 24 
Number of workers. .. “ee ae iahéiald divmzid " | 2, 548 
Average hourly earnings idle ictbetdh db ii nde alnddabaduad’ : $0. 339 





' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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HOLRLY EARNINGS IN MAKING OF WOOD TURN. 
I\GS, SHAPES, AND OTHER WOOD PRODUCTS '* 


Summary 


THE general average hourly earnings of workers in plants manufac- 
‘uring wood turnings, shapes, and miscellaneous wood products in 
February 1941 amounted to 45.5 cents. Well over one-half of the 
workers received 40 cents or more an hour and roughly three-fourths 
received 35 cents an hour ormore. Less than 1 percent of the workers 
failed to earn as much as 30 cents an hour, the legal minimum under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Substantial variations in earnings 
existed among the various sections of the country as well as among 
plants manufacturing different products. 


Definition and Size of Industry 


With the introduction of mass production into numerous industries 
using wood products, there has developed a demand for large quan- 
tities of standardized wooden parts. The wood-using industries have 
found it advantageous to purchase these parts from firms specializing 
in their production. As a result there has developed within the 
lumber industry a rather large group of specialty firms engaged in the 
manufacture of semifinished and finished wood products, such as 
handles, furniture turnings and shapes, wooden dishes, ladders, and 
so forth. 

The Census of Manufactures includes such plants in the general 
group of “‘wood products not elsewhere classified.’”’ From the stand- 
point of value, finished handles constitute the most important product 
of this group, accounting for approximately one-sixth of the total 
output. Next in importance are woodenware, furniture turnings and 
shapes, textile-machinery turnings and shapes, wood novelties and 
specialties, vehicle stock, and ladders and parts. Scaffolding equip- 
ment, toys and toy parts, unfinished games and game equipment, 
wood flour, and wooden beads are products of minor importance in 
this industry. 

The ‘‘wood products not elsewhere classified’’ industry is one of the 
smaller industries in the forest-products group. Some 20,000 wage 
earners, in approximately 900 establishments, were employed in the 
industry in 1939. These workers earned in the neighborhood of 
$18,000,000. Their output had an aggregate value of $69,000,000. 
Wages represented one-fourth of the total value of product and well 
over two-fifths of the total value added by manufacture. Also em- 


' Prepared by Victor 8. Baril, assisted by George E. Votava, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour 
Statistics. 
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ployed in this industry were 2,400 salaried workers, who were p.iq , 
total of about $5,000,000 in wages. | 

While plants are found in some 36 States, the industry is to a cop. 
siderable extent concentrated in a few areas. Fully four-fifths of ¢}, 
plants and seven-tenths of the workers surveyed were in the Nort), 
more than one-third of the northern wage earners were in the Noy 
England States, one-fifth were in the New York-Pennsylvania aye, 
and well over one-fourth were in the East Central States. In ¢}, 
South, more than one-half of the workers were in Tennessee and one. 
sixth were in Arkansas. 

This is a small-plant industry. Of the 748 plants reporting any 
wage earners in 1937 only 40 had more than 100 workers and only 115 
employed more than 50 workers. On the other hand, 166 had between 
21 and 50 workers, 276 had between 6 and 20 workers, and 191 had 
less than 6 workers. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


The purpose of the present survey was to provide basic informatio) 
on the wage structure of the industry, to be used by an industry com- 
mittee in recommending minimum-wage rates, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This small industry was 
not included in the comprehensive survey of wages and hours in the 
lumber and timber products industries which the Bureau made during 
the last 4 months of 1939 and the first quarter of 1940. 

The Bureau‘did not attempt to cover all products of the industry in 
its survey. The survey included only finished handles, furniture turn- 
ings and shapes, ladders and parts, textile-machinery turnings and 
shapes, vehicle stock, and woodenware. So far as can be ascertained, 
the value of the products excluded was equal to only one-eighth o: 
less of the industry total as classified by the census. 

The products covered in the present survey may be classified into 
three broad groups—finished wood handles, wood turnings and shapes, 
and miscellaneous other wood products. The wood-handle group 
includes all finished handles, whether for striking tools, farming 
tools, shovels, brooms, brushes, mops, or baskets, or for other purposes 
Included in the wood turnings and shapes group are table legs, spin- 
dles, shuttles, bobbins, spokes, and other parts for furniture, textile 
machinery, vehicle stock, and so forth. Most of such items are pro- 
duced on lathes or other special woodworking machines. The mis- 
cellaneous group comprises wooden dishes, skewers, clothespins ani 
other woodenware, ladders and parts, and similar articles. 

Unlike most studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which ar 
based on data obtained by field representatives directly from compan) 
records, the present study is based on returns from questionnaires 
mailed to employers in the industry. 
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Questionnaires were sent to 720 firms which’ were believed to be 
ane d in the manufacture of the specific wood products covered in 
h sent survey. Replies were received from 413 of the 720 firms 
ipeularized. Only 197 of the returns, however, were usable. A total 
{8.893 workers were employed in these establishments. The remain- 
¢ returms were, in most cases, from firms not primarily engaged in 
‘he manufacture of the specific wood products included in the present 
survey. The actual returns by product group and by region appear 
n table l. 


T) 
i 


fxpie 1.—Establishments and Workers Represented by Usable Returns From Mail 
Questionnaire, by Region and by Type of Dominant Product 





Finished W ood turn- 
All products wood ings and 
handles shapes 


Miscellaneous 
products 


Region ag 
, Num-| ,- 
Num- Num- 
ber of ber of ber of 
plants plants 


Num- 

ber of ber of 

work- — a work- 
ers |Pi@MtS| ers 


Num- Num- 

ber of 

work- 
ers 


Num Num- 
ber of 


wor k- plants 


ers 


United States — , 197 | 8,893 71 | 3,284 63 | 2,748 i 2, 861 
New England , 66 | 3,040 | 457 | 34 | 1,815 | 

Middle Atlantic States : 27 | 1,197 ; 606 9 319 | 

North Central States 50 | 2, 593 , 911 12 327 

Far West a 12| 441 128 |_-- mx 

Southern Border States ! ; 22 903 ' 684 4 7 1... 

ther Southern States , 20 719 : 498 4 68 





Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


The usable returns represented slightly less than one-fourth of the 
establishments and not far from one-half of the workers in the industry 
in 1939. A greater proportion of the larger firms than of the smaller 
firms, however, filed returns. Comparing the actual returns with the 
census figures for 1937, the latest year for which a classification of 
establishments by size is available, it appears that returns were re- 
ceived from about two-fifths of the firms employing 21 or more workers, 
about one-fifth of those employing between 6 and 20 workers, and 
roughly one-eighth of those employing less than 6 workers. In order 
that the data for the various sizes of mills might be combined on a 
comparable basis, therefore, a weight of 3 was assigned to plants having 
less than 6 workers, a weight of 2 to plants having between 6 and 20 
workers, and a weight of 1 to plants with 21 workers or more. Ad- 
justed in this manner, the sample is believed to represent dependably 
the total number of plants and workers in the divisions of the industry 
covered in the present survey. 

The amount of information obtained was, of necessity, much more 
limited than that obtained in regular field surveys of the Bureau. 
Each employer was asked to report, for one representative pay-roll 
period nearest to February 15, 1941, the total number of workers 
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employed in his plant, the total hours paid for, and the total \ ao, 


paid; and for the same period to indicate the number of workers },,y. ‘ 
ing hourly earnings within certain specified wage brackets. Fo: pur- ine 
poses of classification the employer was also asked to indicate {}, wii 
approximate percentage of his total dollar output in 1940 which cay, - 
within the specific product groups covered in the survey. No informy. re 
tion was obtained regarding sex, occupation, or skill of the workers. uait 
The aggregate hours reported were the hours paid for, rather thay — 
the hours actually worked.? Likewise the wages reported were thy. “ 
total wages paid, including any extra earnings for overtime work 4: - 
punitive rates of pay as well as any amounts deducted for socia| _ 
security, group insurance, and so forth. On the basis of these aver. a 
gates, it was possible to compute average hourly carnings for /ours a 
worked at regular rates of pay. The distributions of individya! me 
earnings are also based on earnings at regular rates of pay. 

Wage and hour data were obtained for workers in the plants, work- 
ing foremen, and office employees. Employers were instructed 0) : 
to include data for executive, supervisory, and professional employ ees. pre 
pensioners, outside salesmen, or persons temporarily engaged for th the 
repair of old or the construction of new buildings. pre 
tur 
Average Hourly Earnings the 
THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE a 

The average hourly earnings of workers in establishments engage 
in the manufacture of wood turnings, shapes, and miscellaneous "| 


wood products amounted to 45.5 cents an hour in February 194! I 
Well over one-half of the workers (55.7 percent) received 40 cents or a 
more an hour and roughly three-fourths (73.2 percent) received 35 
cents or more an hour. Less than 1 percent failed to earn as much 
as 30 cents an hour, the minimum under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 






































30.0 
Tas_e 2.—Distribution of Workers in Establishments Primarily Engaged in the Manu fac- au 
. pe os 32. 
ture of Wood Turnings, Etc., by Average Hourly Earnings and Region, February 1941 30 
4.0 
5. 
5. 
United New Middle | North Far Southern) Other 7 
Average hourly earnings States England | Atlantic| Central | Western | Border | Southern 40.( 
| States States States States | States | States 
Under 30.0 cents__........._..-- 0.4 OF tunis tal 0.1 0.6 | 3.0 | A 
30.0 and under 31.0 cents. ___-__- 16.8 13.7 10. 4 ES | 25. 4 - 
31.0 and under 32.0 cents ______. 1.6 1.5 1.3 my ER SES 1.7 | 
32.0 and under 33.0 cents ___ ___- 4.5 2.9 2.9 2.2 4] 16.4 
33.0 and under 34.0 cents... ___- 2.3 4.3 1.0 1.5 }- bid 1.3 
34.0 and under 35.0 cents... __| 1.2 1.1 1.6 1.3 |. ' : 1.7 
35.0 and under 37.0 cents... _. 11.0 16.2 11.3 6.9 2.4 | 12,2 | 
37.0 and under 40.0 cents_____.- 6.5 9.1 10.1 ee es 5.1 | 
40.0 cents and over............. 55.7 51.1 61.4 72.0 96. 6 33.2 | 
on eS es Er 100.0; 1000} 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0 fs 
Average hourly earnings........| $0. 455 | $0. 442 | $0. 466 | $0.496 | $0. 606 | $0.383 | $0. te 
+ Thus, an employee working 40 hours at regular rates and 2 hours at overtime rates of time and one-'.4! . 


would be credited with 43 hours paid for (40+2X1%). 
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Hourly earnings varied considerably among the various sections of 
‘he country. The highest earnings, 60.6 cents, were for the few 
vorkers in the Far West. Workers in the North Central States 
averaged 49.6 cents an hour; those in the Middle Atlantic States, 
46.6 cents; and those in the New England States, 44.2 cents. The 
hourly earnings of workers in the border States of the South (38.3 
pare were 4.3 cents higher, on the average, than those of workers in 
the other Southern States.* These regional variations are also indi- 
eated by the distributions of individual earnings in table 2. For 
example, hourly earnings of 40 cents or more were received by nearly 
all of the workers in the Far West, as against one-half of the workers 
nthe New England States, one-third of those in the border States of 
the South, and one-tenth of those in the other Southern States. 


Variations by Type of Product 


Substantial variations in earnings are also found among the three 
product groups in this industry. The finished-handles group had 
the lowest over-all average, 42.4 cents, and the miscellaneous-wood- 
products group the highest, 49.6 cents. The average for the wood- 
turnings-and-shapes group amounted to 44.8 cents. Two-thirds of 
the workers in the miscellaneous-wood-products group earned 40 
ents or more an hour, as compared to one-half of those in the other 
two product groups. (See table 3.) 


Taste 3.—Distribution of Workers in Establishments Primarily Engaged in the Manu- 
facture of Wood Turnings, Etc., by Average Hourly Earnings and Product Group, 
February 1941 





Finished | Woodturn- | Miscellan- 














Average hourly earnings wood ingsand | eous wood 

handles | shapes products 
Under 30.0 cents__ “GOW Ba “CY YER eee 0.2 
0.0 and under 31.0 cents_____- 7 .| 22. 4 13.8 | 13.1 
11.0 and under 32.0 cents_- a ES, ee a 1.5 | 3.0 .4 
EEE EE 6. 4 | 4.9 | 2.0 
3.0 and under 34.0 cents___._______._-- patenen Psat xen 1.2 | 1.8 | 4.0 
4.0 and under 35.0 cents_------- SS ee ee eee 1.3 | 1.3 | 1.0 
5.0 and under 37.0 cents__...._._____. E 10.4 14.9 | 8.0 
7.0 and under 40.0 cents____-__- mn OMe 5.7 | 8.6 | 5.3 
40.0 cents and over_____- NAS ms oT 50.1 | §1.7 | 66. 0 
OO 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
Average hourly earnings.._____._____ wreeas $0. 424 | $0. 448 | $0. 496 





Variations by Size of Community and Size of Plant 


The average hourly earnings of workers in establishments manu- 
facturing wood turnings and shapes and miscellaneous wood products 
tend to vary with the size of the community, as will be seen from the 





' These include Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Texas. 
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following tabulation. Hourly earnings were substantially hig)er | 
cities of 100,000 and over than in towns of less than 2,500. 71), 
same tendency obtains in both the North and the South. 


Average hourly earnings 
Size of city (population) United States North 


Total = FS enticed : $0. 455 $0. 475 


Under 2,500__...... ; . 418 . 430 
2,500 and under 10,000__- , , . 423 . 447 
10,000 and under 100,000 . 487 . 51] 
100,000 and oyer . 494 . 524 


Only to a limited extent do average hourly earnings tend to yar 
with the size of the establishment. The few largest plants (25 
wage earners and over) had a substantially higher average than thos 
employing less than 250 workers. There is very little difference j, 
the average hourly earnings of plants of various sizes in the latte: 
group. 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES OF INDE- 
PENDENT LEAF-TOBACCO DEALERS ! 


Summary 


HOURLY earnings of workers employed in establishments of inde- 
nendent leaf-tobacco dealers averaged 34.3 cents during the period 
August 1940 to February 1941. Male workers earned 36.3 cents an 
hour on the average, while female workers earned but 31.7 cents 
yn hour. These figures are based on a questionnaire survey which 
covered 382 establishments employing over 38,000 workers. 

More than seven-tenths of the workers whose earnings were 
reported earned less than 31 cents an hour. The proportion of workers 
earning less than 31 cents was greatest (83 percent) in North Carolina, 
the leading State in this industry. 

A comparison of the average hourly and weekly earnings of Negro 
workers employed in 11 identical establishments in 1935 and 1940 
indicates that in this 5-year period earnings almost doubled. The 
increase in earnings has been accompained by a marked increase in 
the mechanization of stemming operations. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Independent tobacco leaf dealers, including auction warehousemen, 
constitute virtually the sole agency through which tobacco is trans- 
ferred from the farm to the processor. More than 95 percent of all 
tobacco grown in the United States is handled by independent leaf 
dealers,?> many of whom purchase considerable quantities of tobacco 
and redry, stem, and store it for future sale to processors or for export. 
The purpose of this report is to describe the wage structure of inde- 
pendent tobacco dealers engaged in redrying,’? stemming, auction 
warehousing, other warehousing, exporting, or any other operation 
relating to the handling or processing of leaf tobacco. 

Refined statistics regarding the volume and value of tobacco sold 

in 1940 are not available. The United States Department of Agri- 
Fculture estimates, however, that the farm value of tobacco in the 
crop year 1940 approached $229,000,000, representing a volume of 
nearly 1,452,000,000 pounds. 

The present survey is part of a larger survey of the hours and earnings of workers in all tobacco industries 
onducted during the early part of 1941 by the Division of Wage and Hour Statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The present article was prepared by Sidney C. Sufrin, assisted by Thomas P. Henson. 

* According to the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
‘40, only 1.1 percent of the total tobacco-leaf sales for the year 1939 were consummated directly between 


‘mers and manufacturers. A small amount of cigar tobacco and Louisiana perique are customarily sold 
lireetly by farmers to manufacturers. 

'“Redrying”’ is the process used to condition tobacco for storage. The tobacco is passed through a drying 
hamber and, if it is to be stemmed immediately, is then passed through a moistening chamber where 
‘he leaves absorb the proper amount of moisture to make them pliable for stemming. 
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The number of employees required to handle this crop in the wap. 
houses, stemmeries, and markets is not known. Estimates of {}, 
volume of employment are difficult to make because of the extrem, 
seasonality in the industry, but probably more than 50,000 worke 
are employed by the industry during the peak months. 

Employment in the independent leaf-tobacco division of the tobacey 
industry is of a highly seasonal nature, the dealers carrying 01: thei; 
operations largely during the green-leafseason. In 1939 and 1940 the | 
operators were granted partial exemption from the maximum-hou, 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act. Employees were permitted to work up to 5, 
hours per week for 14 weeks a year, the particular weeks to |. 
determined by the individual dealer. 

Leaf dealers typically recruit casual labor from neighboring farms. 
The farm workers in the principal producing areas of the tobacco bel; 
are traditionally Negroes, and are doubtless among the lowest-paid 
workers in our economy. Workers engaged in hand stemming, one 
of the most important occupations in the industry, are often paid on. 
piece-work basis. 

The advent of minimum hourly earnings under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has had important repercussions on the industry 
Warehouse and plant officials state that more care is exercised in 
choosing workers, especially stemming hands, than was the case when 
piece rates were not supplemented by a guaranteed minimum. F'r- 
thermore, there is a growing tendency for stemmeries to install auto- 
matic stemming machines, thus displacing hand stemmers. In 1935 
for illustration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics secured wage data fron 
a group of stemmeries, 10 of which employed no machine stemmers:' 
In 1940-41 the identical 10 plants reported that 54 percent of their 
stemmery employees were employed on automatic stemming machines 


Scope of Study 


The basic data for the present study were secured directly from the 
various concerns in the industry by means of a mail questionnaire 
The data for each plant were secured for a pay-roll period betwee! 
August 15, 1940, and February 15, 1941.5 The acceptance of material 
for pay-roll periods scattered over so long an interval was necessita‘ed 
by the fact that the time of the active season varies from one secti01 
of the country to another. It should be recognized, of course, that th 
findings of the study represent conditions in the industry during the 
active season, and are not typical of year-round operations. 





4 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1937: Earnings and Hours of Negro Workers in Independent 
Stemmeries in 1933 and 1935. 

§ About two-thirds of the cooperating establishments reported data for pay-roll periods during © cto, 
November, or December 1940, December being the most common month. 
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The names and addresses of the firms to which questionnaires were 
ont were obtained from the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
iy all, 1,803 mail questionnaires were sent to members of the industry, 
but only 382 were returned in usable form. No response was received 
fom 800 of the questionnaires, 118 were returned by the postal 
suthorities as undeliverable, while the replies of 503 were not usable 
fr various Other reasons. The low percentage of usable returns 
9|,2 percent) is explained by the fact that questionnaires were sent 
‘o all persons holding a license to deal in leaf tobacco, whereas many 
of such dealers employ no labor but use the facilities provided by 
carious independent warehouses. Still other license holders are 
tinerant dealers, who likewise have no employees, and who have no 


F<table place of business. Many of the 503 nonusable schedules pre- 


sented hours and earnings for an unspecified ‘‘season.”’ 

The firms represented by the 382 usable schedules referred to above 
employed in the aggregate more than 38,500 workers. Table 1 shows 
the number of workers included in the study by region and branch of 
the industry. 


[ante 1.—Number of Plants and Employees Covered in Survey of Independent Leaf 
Dealers, by Region and Type of Operation, 1940-41 





| Other opera- 


Total | Redrying and) warehousing ema 


stemming | 





Num-| ber of | Num-| ber of | Num-| ber of Num.- | ber of 
ber of | em- | berof| em- | berof| em- | berof| em- 
| plants ploy- plants} ploy- | plants! ploy- | plants) ploy- 

| ees | ees ees ees 











| | } 
| 382 |38, 703 113 (27, 740 | 8, 207 


| 
State or region | | Num- | Num.- | Num Num- 
.¢ 
a 
e 





Kentucky - EERSTE een TERE E eee eee ee ~ TES: 2, 206 
North Carolina... Hibbs ctddidswdobdclanstl 15, 494 1, 675 
Virginia _--- re ee eee . 4, 591 349 
ther Southern States !_ 13 3, 516 | 1, 543 
—— <i LY S TRIN | 216 | | 2, 434 











‘ Ineludes Florida, Georgia, ge South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
1 Includes Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. 


It was not considered expedient to request data regarding degree of 
skill of workers, method of wage payment, overtime policies, and so 
forth in the mail questionnaire. Separate information was obtained, 
however, regarding the wages of machine stemmers, hand stemmers, 
and nonstemming workers. Nonstemming workers include the office 
employees as well as the other employees of independent leaf dealers 
who actually handle tobacco.t Data on the aggregate number of 
employees, hours worked, and earnings, by sex and by color of worker, 
were obtained for these classes of workers. Information was also 


' The earnings of executive, supervisory, and professional employees and outside salesmen were excluded 
from the study. 
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secured regarding type of tobacco handled (i. e., cigar or cigarette) gy 
type of operation (i. e., auction warehousing, exporting, ete.). In ad. 
tion to the above information the questionnaire called for a distributic, 
of employees by average hourly earnings for specific wage intery ls yy, 
to 40 cents an hour. 


Earnings and Hours by Regions 


The average earnings of all workers covered by the survey were 34» 
cents an hour. Hours worked averaged 39.6 per week and week) 
earnings averaged $13.58. The average hourly wage for males wa. 
36.3 cents, while that for females was 31.7 cents. Males average; 
$15.02 per week and females, $11.98. Table 2 presents average hourly 
earnings and average weekly hours and earnings for male and femal, 
employees in specified occupations. It is of special interest that the 
average hourly earnings of hand stemmers were considerably high 
than those of machine stemmers (34.6 cents as compared to 30.2 cents. 

Two major factors account for the difference in earnings bet ween 
machine and hand stemmers. More hand stemmers than machin 
stemmers were reported as employed on cigar tobacco. Such process. 
ing is typically carried on in the North, where higher wages prevail 
than in the South. By contrast, the stemming of noncigar tobacco 
is concentrated in the South. This factor tends to lower the average 
wages of machine stemmers relative to hand stemmers. The second 
consideration is probably of greater importance in explaining the 
difference. According to the Fair Labor Standards Act, the minimum 
legal rate of pay is 30 cents an hour. Machine stemmers are usuall\ 
paid on a time basis, very few receiving more than 30 cents an hour. 
Hand stemmers, on the other hand, in addition to being assured 
minimum of 30 cents an hour, work on a piece-rate basis, thus being 
able to earn in excess of that amount. As a result of the legal mini- 
mum wage, employers have retained only the most efficient hand 
stemmers. 

TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Inde- 
pendent Leaf-Dealer Establishments, by Sex and Occupation, 1940-41 





Average A verage 
| hourly weekly 


earnings | hours 


Number of | 


Sex and occupation employees 


Total, all workers : 34, 201 | $0. 343 39.6 
Machine stemmers 7" ‘ 3, 079 | . 302 | 38. § 
Hand stemmers 3, 430 | . 346 | 37. ¢ 
All others. ____. DBE ddd 27, 692 | . 347 39. 

Total, males : 8, . 363 | 41.: 
Machine stemmers oa : 28 .314 | 41.: 
Hand stemmers..._...._____- ; 362 | 36. ! 
All others... ._--. : = z, . 364 41. 

Total, females ______. : ‘ : 3. 160 | . 317 | 37. 
Machine stemmers aie 2, 796 | 301 | 38. 6 
Hand stemmers ; , 3, O86 . 345 | 38. 
All others.............- Keflan A eee 10, 278 | .313 | 37.! 
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“il 7 The averages of hourly earnings, weekly hours, and weekly earnings 
dh. hy region are presented in table 3. Workers in the northern region 
Hon ® oraged 37.5 cents an hour. The highest wage average for any 
mrs n area was 36.1 cents an hour, paid to Virginia workers, and 
‘he lowest was only 32.9 cents an hour, paid to workers in North 
Carolina. Workers in Kentucky averaged 33.9 cents an hour and in 
‘ye other Southern States, 35.0 cents an hour. 


sS TIT 
il) 


Typte 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Inde- 
pendent Leaf-Dealer Establishments, by Region, 1940-41 





Average Average Average 
State or region hourly weekly weekly 
earnings hours earnings 


nited States : 3 , ; : $0. 343 


North Carolina - --. 5 , ‘ . 329 

Kentucky _ . — - 
- . 36 

Virginia A S . 36 
‘ther Southern States ! ’ ; ’ ‘ . 350 
Northern States ? 375 





Includes the States of Florida, Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

! Includes the States of Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
od Wisconsin. 
iu 


The average weekly earnings followed the same pattern as the 
average hourly earnings, except that weekly earnings in Kentucky 


$13.15), were approximately equal to the average earnings in North 
Carolina ($13.17). These two are the only regions in which weekly 
earnings were lower than the United States average of $13.58. 

There was no significant variation in average weekly hours among 
the various regions. The lowest was 38.8 hours in Kentucky and the 
highest was exactly 40 hours in North Carolina. The fact that hours 
of work were no longer is surprising, in view of the fact that this 
branch of the tobacco industry has been granted seasonal exemption 
from the maximum-hours provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Distributions of employees by average hourly earnings are presented 
ntable 4. More than 70 percent of the employees in this branch of 
the industry earned less than 31 cents an hour. No data were col- 
ected to show the distribution of earnings below that hourly wage, 
but examination of other material secured in connection with the 
survey indicates that the great majority of the workers earning less 
than 31 cents actually averaged close to 30 cents an hour, the minimum 
set by the Fair Labor Standards Act. Slightly over 20 percent of 
the workers earned 35 cents or more an hour and neariy 12 percent 
earned 40 cents or more. 
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TaB_e 4.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Independent Leaf-Deale) |:.,,). 
lishments, by Average Hourly Earnings and Region, 1940-4] 





Percent of workers receivi: 


| Num- Num- 
| ber of | ber of | 
| estab- | - 

lish- | ploy- | 31 


ees | cents 





| | 
31 | 32 33 

\Under | and and and | ar 
7-H ad oe gl un 


State or region 


oe cents | cents | ce: 


United States 








as 
North Carolina _..__- 


Other Southern States ! PEERS: 
ee 





1 Includes Florida, Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
? Includes Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Per 
and Wisconsin. 


An analysis of the data by region brings to light several othe; 
interesting facts. In three of the areas, hourly earnings tended to }; 
lower than for the United States as a whole. In North Carolina 
most important tobacco-producing State, 83.0 percent of the work: 
had hourly earnings of less than 31 cents, and only 7.2 percent earned 
40 cents an hour or more. In Kentucky and the “Other Southern 
States” 78.1 percent and 80.9 percent, respectively, earned below 3) 
cents. In Virginia, however, over half of the workers had averag, 
hourly earnings of 31 cents or more, and 17.4 percent earned 40 cents 
or more an hour. 

In the Northern States, where relatively few workers are employ 
in this industry, the wages were clearly higher than in any of th 
Southern States. Nearly 59 percent of the workers in the Nort! 
averaged 35 cents an hour or more, while more than 30 percent of tli 
averaged 40 cents or more. Only 18 percent of the workers in this 
region had average hourly earnings of less than 31 cents. 

In making comparisons between the northern and southern regions 
it should be kept in mind that in the North cigar tobacco is hand|: 
almost exclusively, while in the South cigarette, snuff, smoking, and 
chewing tobaccos predominate. The care and skill required in tl: 
handling of cigar tobacco are somewhat greater than are demanded 
in the handling of other types. 


Changes in the Earnings of Negro Workers, 1935-40 


In 1935 the Bureau made a study of wages of Negro employers !! 
establishments of independent leaf dealers.’ The 11 establishments 
covered in that survey in the States of North Carolina and Virginia 
also supplied data for the present study. The data for thes 
plants represented pay-roll periods in September of 1935. The 





' See foctnote 4, p. 216. 
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-eeured in the present study are for pay-roll periods from October 
940 (o January 1941. Employment in the 11 establishments in 
935 was 4,085 Negro workers as compared to 5,188 in 1940. The 
proportions of male and female workers were approximately the same 
n the 2 years. 

\ comparison of the earnings and hours of the Negro workers in 
‘hese identical establishments in 1935 and 1940 appears in table 5. 
This table reveals phenomenal wage increases during the 5-year 
period. The average hourly earnings of workers in the 11 plants 
more than doubled between 1935 and 1940 (16.0 cents as compared 
to 32.5 cents an hour). The average hourly earnings of females 
nereased from 13.5 to 32.0 cents an hour, while male workers increased 
their average hourly earnings from 20.7 to 33.5 cents. During this 
5-year period weekly hours of work were reduced, with the result that 
the weekly earnings of employees in the 11 establishments did not 
increase in the same proportion as hourly earnings. The great 
changes in hours and earnings of workers in these establishments were 
undoubtedly due to a combination of factors. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act, our increasing’ national prosperity, and increasing 
mechanization in stemmeries all undoubtedly played a part in raising 
wages and curtailing hours of work in these 11 establishments. The 
changing levels of wages and hours in these establishments illustrate 
the drastic adjustments which have been effected throughout the 
industry. 


laste 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Negro 
Workers in Identical Independent Leaf-Dealer Establishments in North Carolina and 
Virginia, 1935 and 1940 





Number of em- | Average hourly | Average weekly Average weekly 
ployees earnings hours earnings 
Sex of workers = 


1935 1940 1935 1940 1935 1940 | 1935 1940 


Both sexes 38.3 | $6.92 $12. 44 





ae . 207 . 335 48. 


‘| 420] 10.01, 
Females...--.__- | 2,824] 3.613) :135/ 320) 41.1! 366| 5.55) 11.73 


4 
4 


14. 06 





PPPOPOOSE 


NEW WAGE SCALE AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
CHILEAN COAL MINES, 1941 ! 


A MINIMUM daily wage of 15 pesos? for workers in certain coal 

mines in Chile was accepted by companies and workers’ unions in a 

pact signed on May 17, 1941, as a result of Government mediation 
Data are from report of Clarence C. Brooks, United States commercial attaché at Santiago, Chile. 


* Free exchange rate of Chilean peso, May 17, 1941=3.2 cents 


325358—41——-15 
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in a wage dispute. In return for wage concessions, it is unders{ op, 
that the unions agree to discipline their members, to desist fro, 
interfering in any way with the orders issued by the working bogge< 
and to see to it that workers report for their shifts on time and }; 
fit physical condition. In addition to these measures, and by mutua) 
agreement with the mine owners and the labor unions, the Govern. 
ment, on May 15, decreed that the communes of Coronel and Jota 
wherein the coal mines are located, shall henceforth be a “dry zone.” 
prohibiting under heavy penalty the manufacture, transportation. 
sale, or consumption of any alcoholic beverage whatsoever in they 
areas. 

The workers in the mines at Lota and Curanilahue are guarantee; 
a& minimum money wage of 15 pesos per working day, and existing 
daily wages of all workers now receiving 11.70 pesos or more are 
increased by 3.30 pesos. Workers in the mines at Schwager and 
Lirquen are guaranteed a minimum money wage of 15 pesos per 
working day, and existing wages are increased by 3 pesos per day. 
This increase in wages will cost the operators a total of 7,649,000 
pesos additional per year. 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS, FIRST 
3 MONTHS OF 194] 


Summary 


— 


CONSTRUCTION on housekeeping dwellings to accommodate ap- 
proximately 129,000 families, was started during the first 3 months of 
1941 in nonfarm areas. This represents an increase of 30 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1940. Gains of 40 percent for 
\-family dwellings and 27 percent for 2-family dwellings offset a 10 
percent drop in apartment units. 

Housing for families of defense workers and of officers and enlisted 
men contributed 14,669 units to the nonfarm total. An additional 
7,516 units were in nondefense USHA projects. 

The permit valuation of the 129,000 new units is estimated at 
$443,000,000. This includes contract awards aggregating $70,000,000 
for publicly financed projects. 


Scope of Report 


The “nonfarm area’ of the United States can in general be described 
as consisting of all urban and rural nonfarm places. The urban 
group includes all incorporated places with a population of 2,500 or 
more and also a small group of towns specially classified as urban. 
Incorporated places of less than 2,500 population, as well as unincor- 
porated areas excluding farms, are designated as “rural nonfarm.”’ 
The classification used here and also the groupings by size of city are 
based upon the 1940 census.' 

The estimates of new dwelling units presented are derived from a 
large sample of building-permit reports. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics began collecting such data as early as 1920, at first including only 
the larger cities. Since then the coverage of this sample has been 
steadily extended until it now includes more than 2,300 cities of 1,000 
population or over. In addition to this sample of cities, a small num- 
ber of counties has, since 1939, been submitting reports of building 
' The April 1941 Monthly Labor Review summary of 1940 estimates presented a total of 386,000 units for 


urban areas classified in accord with the 1930 census. Retabulation of the 1940 estimates to agree with the 
recent census classifications raised the urban area total to 398,000. 
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permits issued in their unincorporated areas. An attempt is 
made to add to the reporting sample incorporated places as sn 

500 population and also a larger number of counties. Lack of 
mation regarding construction of dwelling facilities on farms 
reason for restriction of the present estimates to nonfarm areas. 

Building permits are usually issued when construction work 

about to start. Therefore, estimates derived from permits represe;; 
future dwelling-unit capacity of buildings upon which constructio, 
was started in the period specified. 


New Dwellings, First 3 Months of 1941 


Estimates based upon building permits indicate that approximate}, 
129,000 new dwelling units were provided in nonfarm areas during t}y, 
first quarter of 1941. This represents an increase of 30 percent ove 
the number provided during the corresponding period of 1940. 

In spite of the increase in total number of new units, apartment- 
type dwellings included in the first quarter of 1941 estimate were 1\ 
percent fewer than during the corresponding period of 1940. This is 
due to recent trends away from apartment-house construction in tly 
larger cities, especially New York City. One-family dwelling units, 
with an increase of 40 percent, were primarily responsible for the net 
gain; 2-family units also showed a 27-percent increase over the first 
quarter of 1940. 

The 1-family type accounted for approximately 80 percent of tly 
total number of dwelling units provided for during the first quarter o/ 
1941 in the nonfarm areas; the 2-family type for 6 percent; and multi- 
family buildings for 14 percent. During the first quarter of 1940, 75 
percent of the new dwelling units were 1-family houses; 6 percent 
2-family; and 19 percent, multifamily. 

The gain in new dwelling units during the first quarter of 1941 as 
compared with the same period last year was the result of increased 
residential construction activity within all population groups. These 
increases were especially pronounced in smaller cities and the rura 
nonfarm area. In urban places of less than 10,000 population, tli 
new dwelling units provided for during the first quarter of 1941 repre- 
sented an increase of approximately 30 percent over the total for tl 
corresponding 1940 period; in rural nonfarm areas they represented 
an increase of more than 60 percent. Cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion, on the other hand, showed an increase of only 10 percent. 
trends are presented in more detail in table 1. 
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Tapir 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First and Fourth Quarters of 1940 
and First Quarter of 1941, by Population Group and Type of Dwelling 





All types 1-family 2-family ! | Multifamily ? 





tion group 


neu First Fourth| First | First Fourth) First | First Fourth) First First (Fourth First 


quar- | quar- | quar- quar- | quar- | quar-| quar- quar- | quar-) quar-| quar- | quar 
ter ter ter ter ter | ter ter ter | ter | ter | ter ter 
1941 1940 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 1940 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1940 


128, 764 146, 617 99, 322, 103, 382 112, 920 73, 72 ‘8, , O75 9, 593) 6, 353, 17, 307) 24, 104 19, 197 


_.| 89, 604 103, 629 75, 883) 66, 183) 74, 640 52,063, 7, 106) 7,923) 5, 143/16, 315 21, 066 18, 677 


ties 
500,000and over.| 24, 262, 26,456 23,270 11,736 12,173 10,205) 1,830 1,568) 1,011/10,696) 12,715 12,054 
100,000 to 500,000_| 19,691) 26, 138,16,660 14,851) 18,028 11,448) 2,204) 2,863) 1,345) 2,636) 5,247) 3, 867 
50,000 to 100,000.| 8,734) 7,799) 8,134, 6,455) 6, 266) 6,257| 1, 288 816 1,073) 991) 717; «3804 
25,000 to 50,000_| 10,451; 11,826 7,598 9,031) 9,913) 6,410) 586 947 627; 834 966) 561 
0,000 to 25,000__| 12,505) 15,358, 9,478) 11,126) 13, 218) 8, 167 78 » 22a 483; 704 913 828 
5,000 to 10,000__.| 8,032, 9,327) 6,406 7,487) 8,790) 5,677 ‘ 297 360) 263) Pon 369 
2,500 to 5,000_...| 5,929) 6,725 4,337) 5,497) 6, 252) 3,899 y 205 244) 191| 194 

Rural nonfarm | 39, 42, 988 23, 439, 37, 199) 38, 280 21, 709 59; 1,670 210} 992) 3, 038 520 

| 


i 





Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
! Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Except for the Middle Atlantic and West South Central States, all 
sections of the country showed a higher level of activity during the 
first quarter of 1941 as compared with the same period last year. The 
decrease in the Middle Atlantic total was the result of drops in apart- 
ment units, both privately and publicly financed. The West South 
Central decrease was because of fewer publicly financed houses; 
privately financed units in this area showed an increase. 

The greatest gains over the corresponding period of 1940 were 
shown in the South Atlantic, East North Central, and Pacific States. 
The South Atlantic States also showed the largest gain in new dwell- 
ing units as compared with the last quarter of 1940. The geographic- 
division estimates of new dwelling units of each type are presented in 


table 2, for the first quarter of 1941 and the first and fourth quarters 
of 1940. 


TaBLe 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First and Fourth Quarters of 1940 
and First Quarter of 1941, by Geographic Division and Type of Dwelling 
| 
All types 1-family 2-family ! Multifamily ? 





q 3 ic ned . =. ss * +. ~* | ~ a. ss ' ~ x | ' . 
= First |Fourth) First | First |Fourth| First | First |Fourth) First | First |Fourth| First 
; quar- | quar- | quar-| quar- | quar- | quar-| quar-| quar- | quar- quar-| quar- | quar- 
ter | ter ter | ter ter | ter | ter | ter ter ter | ter | ter 


1941 1940 per 1941 | 1940 1940 | 1941 1940 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1940 


1128, 764 146, 617 99, 322)103, aaa}112, 920 7 73, 772 8, 075 , 593, 6, , 353 17, 307| 24, 104 19, 197 





New England_______| 6,787) 8,571! 3,313) 5,363 6,092 2, 419 436 ~ 417 420 988 2, 062 474 
Middle Atlantic. ___| 18,218) 22, 142.19, 126) 10,156) 11, 148) 8, 122/ 1,052) 1,085 804) 7,010) 9,909.10, 200 
East North Central 959) 24. 087/11, 230) 17,747) 20, 14610, 287) 1.155 1.984 549| 1.057; 1.657, | 304 
West North Central. ,710| 7,504 4,854) 4,629 6,990) 4,352) 452 364 147, 629 240| 355 
South Atlantic _____| 28,821) 29, 258|17,666) 23,329) 21, 502,13,776 1,789 1,664 1,549 3,703) 6,092 2,341 
East South Central_| 6,379 7,327, 4,934 5,406 6,494! 4,078 837 721; 717) 136 112, 139 
West South Central.| 11,801 13, 290,13, 024) 10,371 11,003) 9, 863 ous 1,921) 809 515 366) 2,352 

4,512) 3,867! 3,637, 4,285 3,189) 12: 119| 253) 286 108, 425 

29, 836 21, 308 22,744) 24,960 17, 686 1,314 1,318 1,105) 2,983) 3,558) 2,517 





‘ Ineludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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New Housing, by Source of Funds 


Included in the estimate of new dwelling units provided during {}, 
first 3 months of 1941 are housing facilities for 22,185 families j) 
projects financed with public funds. These units represent 17 percen; 
of the nonfarm total. During the corresponding period of 1949. 
10,415 units, or approximately 10 percent of the total number, wer, 
publicly financed. 

Of the publicly financed units during the first quarter of 194) 
14,669 were designated for housing of families of defense workers an¢ 
officers and enlisted men. Special defense appropriations provided 
for 11,168 of these units, United States Housing Authority funds fo, 
1,184, and Defense Homes Corporation funds for 2,317. The remain- 
ing 7,516 publicly financed units were in nondefense USHA projects 
During the last quarter of 1940, 21,100 of the publicly financed units 
were in defense housing developments and 13,279 in nondefens: 
projects. All of the publicly financed units provided during the firs; 
quarter of 1940 were in USHA projects. 

During the first quarter of 1941, 36 percent of all privately fi- 
nanced * nonfarm dwelling units were in cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation, 36 percent in urban places of less than 100,000 population, and 
28 percent in rural nonfarm areas. These are approximately the sam 
relationships as for the first quarter of 1940. For publicly financed 
projects in the current period, 26 percent of the units were in cities 
of over 100,000 population, 30 percent in smaller urban places, and 
44 percent in rural nonfarm areas. The large total of publicly financed 
units in rural nonfarm areas is due to defense projects situated clos 
to but not within the city limits of defense-boom towns. Thi 
estimated number of dwelling units for each population group for th: 
first quarter of 1941 and the first and fourth quarters of 1940 ar 
presented in table 3, by source of funds. 


Tasie 3.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First and Fourth Quarters of 194) 
and First Quarter of 1941, by Population Group and Source of Funds 





Total | Private funds | Public funds 





Population group | 
~ (1940 census) First Fourth | First | First | Fourth | First | First | Fourth)! First 
| quarter | quarter quarter; quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 

1941 1940 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1940 1941 | 1940 4 


i 





| 106, 579 | 112, 238 | 88,907 | 22, 185 | 34,379 


Nonfarm ade ad 5, 76 146, 617 


} 





' 
i 


$525 2) 


“I 


>| 3 
2 
8 


Urban._... ees: ; | 103, 629 

Cities of: 
500,000 and over__. 5, 456 
100,000 to 500,000____| 19, 691 26, 138 | 
50,000 to 100,000 } &, 734 , 799 
25,000 to 50,000. ___ 10, 451 , 826 | 
10,000 to 25,000 . 12, 505 5, 358 | 
5,000 to 10,000 __| 8,082 327 | 
2,500 to 5,000....._..| 5,929 h, 725 | 

Rural nonfarm... ..| 39,160 42, 988 


77, 097 78, 65, 468 


23, 345 | 75 | 21, 196 
11, 617 
6, 682 
6, 364 
9, 070 


4, 337 
33, 755 | 28, 439 





= 
& 





Baoones8 
35 
~I ~ 


me 





3 


| 





? Homes financed with mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Administration are included _in the 
totals of privately financed units. 


eet ee cet et net et 
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The Pacific States led all geographic divisions in number of new 
privately financed dwelling units during the first quarter of 1941. 
Next in order of importance were the South Atlantic, East North 
Central, and Middle Atlantic States. These four areas accounted for 
approximately three-fourths of all the new privately financed dwelling 
units. 

Nearly two-fifths of the new publicly financed units during the first 
3 months of 1940 were in the South Atlantic States. This area, be- 
cause of the many centers of defense effort included, was also the most 
active With respect to public housing during the fourth quarter of 
1940. Table 4 presents separately totals of new privately and of new 
publicly financed dwelling units in each of the geographic divisions. 


Taste 4.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First and Fourth Quarters of 1940 
and First Quarter of 1941, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 





Total Private funds Public funds 





as dane | a 
First | Fourth | First | First | Fourth | First | First | Fourth) First 
quarter | quarter | Quarter Quarter | quarter | quarter) quarter; quarter) quarter 


1941 | 1940 | 1940 1941 | 1940 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1940 
} 


Geographic division 








All divisions...........-.] 128, 764 | 146, 617 | 99, 322 


| 106,579 | 112, 238 | 88,907 | 22, 185 | 3 


4,379 | 10,415 





New England 3, 737 8,571 | 3,313 | 3,111 | 5,198} 2,346! 3,676 | 3.373 967 
Middle Atlantic : 22,142 | 19,126 | 16,933 | 18,279 | 17,432 | 1,285 | 3,863 1, 694 
East North Central 19,959 | 24,087 | 11,230 17,605 | 20,018 | 10,649 | 2,354] 4,069 581 
West North Central....| 5,710 7,594 | 4,854 5,017 7.469 | 4, 582 693 | 125 272 
South Atlantic 28,821 | 29,258 | 17,666 | 20.348 | 19.906 | 15,270] 8,473 | 9,352 | 2,396 
East South Central 6, 379 7,327 | 4,934 5,650 5,315 | 4,385 | 729} 2,012 | 549 
West South Central....| 11,801 | 13,290 | 13,024 | 10,333 9,331 | 9,797 | 1,468 | 3,959 3, 227 
Mountain_.._. 4,048 | 4,512 | 3,867 3, 664 4,282 | 3,642 384 | 230 225 
Pe itntdeences<ss -| 27,041 | 29,836 | 21,308 | 3,123 | 7,396 


504 





23,918 | 22, 440 | 20, 804 





The permit valuation of the 129,000 new dwelling units started in 
the first 3 months of 1941 is estimated at approximately $443 ,000,000. 
This total includes $373,000,000 for privately financed dwellings and 
$70,000,000 for public projects. The dollar volume for public projects 
is computed from contract awards, and is therefore equivalent to 
construction costs. Values given for privately financed units are in 
terms of permit valuations, which generally understate costs. 

The new dwellings provided during the first quarter of 1941 in the 
East North Central States were valued at $90,000,000, the largest 
value for all geographic divisions. Other divisions with dollar volume 
of new units exceeding $70,000,000 were the South Atlantic ($89,000,- 
000), Pacific ($87,000,000), and Middle Atlantic ($74,000,000). Of 
the money allocated for public housing during this period $25,000,000 
was for housing in the South Atlantic States and $13,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, respectively, for housing in the New England and Pacific 
States. The permit valuations of privately financed units during 
the first period of 1941 and contract awards for public projects are 
presented in table 5 for each geographic division. 
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Tas e 5.—Permit Valuation of New Dwellings in Nonfarm Areas During First 3 
of 1941, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 


onths 





Estimated permit valuation 
Geographic division 25?) am 


Total | Private funds | Pub! 


All divisions - $443, 148, 000 $373, 036, 000 





New Englaad... 27, 280, 000 | 14, 255, 000 
Middle Atlantic. 73, 759, 000 | 69, 473, 000 
East North Central 89, 930, 000 82, 262, 000 | 
West North Central. 19, 217, 000 16, 729, 000 | 
South Atlantic i 85, 055, 000 | 64, 324, 000 
East South Central 13, 910, 000 | 11, 644, 000 
West South Central : 31, 036, 000 26, 888, 000 
Mountain.____. me a 11, 677, 600 10, 476, 000 
Pacific ._- aS! ; ba 87, 184, 000 76, 985, 000 





' Contract values 
PPOPPOOE 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY 1941? 


AS A RESULT of the sharp decline in contract awards for publich 
financed construction in May, permit valuations of all classes o| 
building construction combined were 7.1 percent lower than in Apri! 
Permit valuations of new residential construction decreased 9.0 pe: 
cent from April to May and new nonresidential construction showed 
a decline of 9.3 percent. Additions, alterations, and repairs to exist- 
ing structures, on the other hand, were 8.5 percent higher than in Apri! 

As compared with the corresponding month in 1940, howeve: 
building-permit valuations showed substantial increases for all classes 
of construction. The increase for all classes combined amounted to 
32.0 percent. Permit valuations of new residential construction 
showed a gain of 11.6 percent over May 1940. Nonresidential permit 
valuations, with an increase of 91.8 percent, showed the largest gai 
over the year period. Additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures increased 17.2 percent. 


Comparison of May 1941 with April 1941 and May 1940 


A summary of building construction in 2,099 identical cities 11 
May 1941, with percentage changes from April 1941 and May 1'40) 
is given in table 1. 

A summary of permit valuations and the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in new dwellings in 2,099 identical cities having a 
population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for May 1941 with 
percentage changes from April 1941 and May 1940. 





1 More detailed information by geographic division and individual cities is given in a separate pam 
entitled “Building Construction, May 1941,”’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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BLE Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,099 
Identical Cities, May 1941 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 


Percentage change | Percentage change 
lass of construction from— from 
May pier) | 2 | ‘ Li ea 
1941 May 1941 
April May April | May 
| 1941 | 1940 | 1940 


ruction odeg ‘ ; —0.8 +4.1 | $271, 344, 942 


residential......---.-- xi | —4.6/| +11.0] 138,616,588 
nonresidential | —LS| +45 96, 226, 106 


‘dditions, alterations, and repairs my 3? Te } +23 | l 36, 502, 248 | 











——— 


fapte 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,099 Identical 
Cities, May 1941, by Type of Dwelling 





Permit valuation Number of dwelling units 


: Percentage change Percentage chang 
Type of dwelling from— from 


May 1941 _—— —| May 1941 


April May April May 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


types ; Shan $136, 645, 348 —9.0 +15.3 36, 923 —8.9 +13.4 


amily __- } 109, 394, 306 —1.7 | +16.7 26, 812 —1.9 +12.9 
amily ! es sens 5, 481.676 | —17.0| —37.8 2.136 | —17.4 —31.0 
Multifamily ?...___. 21, 769,366 | —32.8 +36. 7 7,975 | —24.8 +39. 6 











Includes l- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 


Construction During First 5 Months, 1940 and 194] 


Cumulative totals for the first 5 months of 1941 compared with 
ithe same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The 
data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
1,000 and over. 


laste 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 5 Months, 1940 and 1941, 
by Class of Construction’ 





| Permit valuation of building 
construction, first 5 months 
of— Percentage 


Class of construction change 


1940 


\ll construction. __. ____| $1, 124,412,848 | $841, 290, 432 | +33. 7 


New residential... _ __- ’ Reload 595, 079, 487 488, 168, 490 | 421.9 
New nonresidential _- soe 382’ 345, 182 218, 308, 125 | 475.1 
\dditions, alterations, and repairs.._..._.........._--.-| 146, 988, 179 134, 813, 817 | +9.0 





Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
mth of both years. 


Table 4 presents the permit valuation and number of family- 
welling units provided in cities with a population of 1,000 and over 
ior the first 5 months of 1940 and 1941. 
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Taare 4. Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 5 Mo, 


1940 and 1941, by Type of Dwelling ! 





Permit valuation, first 5 
months of— 


Number of dwell- 
ing units, first 5 
months of— 


Per- 
centage 


rype of dwelling ___| change 


1941 


1941 1940 





1940 | 


All types- ---- 161,767 | 134, 547 


431, 422,168 | 357,821, 486 
25,054,984 | 27,062.504| —7.4 
131,770,093 | 93,649,855 | +40.7 


107, 835 | 
9, 805 
44. 127 


1-family 
2-family ?_. 
Multifamily ?. 


93, 114 
10, 516 
30, 917 











1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for a: 
month of both years. 

2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

3? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, May 1941 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building constructio 
in May 1941 with percentage changes from April 1941 and May 194: 
by size of city and by class of construction. 


Tasie 5.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in 


Identical Cities, May 1941, by Size of City 





Total construction New residential bu 


Percentage 
change from— 


- 
| Percent ge 

Size of city Permit | change fr 

valuation, 


May 1941 


Number | 
} 


of cities Permit 
valuation, 


May 1941 


May 


April | 
1941 





Total, all reporting cities $271, 344, 942 


68, 178, 454 
63, 602, 806 
47, 416, 900 
29, 668, 225 
35, 962, 389 
14, 913, 741 
8, 681,912 

Z, 920, 515 








$138, 616, 588 9. 


500,000 and over wit 
100,000 and under 500,000. 
50,000 and under 100,000__ 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 

1,000 and under 2,500. 


37, 286, 169 
28, 945, 563 
16, 147, 039 | 
17, 252, 374 
20, 027, 958 
10, 566, 469 
6, 384, 317 
2, 006, 699 


425 
431 
406 





OUuw One oO 














New nonresidential buildings Additions, alterations, 


and repairs 


Size of city 


Permit 
valuation, 
May 1941 


Percentage 
change from— 





Permit 


Percentage 
change from 


April 
1941 


May 
1940 


valuation, | 


May 1941 April 


1941 


May 
1940 





Total, all reporting cities 


500,000 and over 3 
100,000 and under 500,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 


$96, 226, 106 


—9.3 


+91. 


$36, 502, 248 | +8. 


+17. 








21, 116, 981 
24, 032, 646 
26, 751, 234 

8, 303, 512 





—63.9 
+56. 8 
+210, 7 
+14.7 

—5.0 
+23, 2 
+11.7 
| —49.8 


| 








+33. 
+74. 


+441. 


+21 


+140, 
+26. ! 


+17. 


—4.5 





— 13. 
+30. ¢ 
+5. 
+2. 

+33. 

+4.9 
+28.9 
+23, 2 


10, 624, 597 
4, 518, 627 
4, 112, 339 
4, 845, 232 
1, 412, 289 

886, 918 
326, 942 


9, 775, 304 


—4, 
+53. 
+19. 
rr 

+5. 
446. 
+143 


we & Ol bo to 
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The permit valuation and number of new dwelling units provided, 
hy type of dwelling and size of city, in the 2,099 identical cities re- 
sorting for April and May 1941, are given in table 6. 


apie 6.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,099 Identical 
Cities, May 1941, by Size of City and Type of Dwelling 





Ia ; , i Se- 7 ene ° . 
, i aediee” Number of families provided for in— 





: | 2family | Multifam- 
: 1-family " 13 
ao All types ‘ellings | awell- ily dwell- 
ben dwellings | ings | ings 2 
age . ; ——— 


change May |April | May |April |May/April) May April 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
| i | 


May 1941 | April 1941 





$136, 645, 348) $150, 223, 562 136, 923/40, 528) 26, 812/27, 330) 2, 136) 2, 587\7, 975/10, 611 


776; 651/4, 256) 4,083 
00,000 and under 
500,000 28, 454,172, 37, 289, 952 23. 7] 7, 871 10, 514) 5, 806, 6,428) 569/1, 1241, 496) 3, 262 
5,000 { | | 
100,000 , 16,095,039; 16, 246, 838 . 9} 4, " 4, 590; 3,865) 2, 996) 228) 401) 1,366 
25,000 and | 
50,000 17, 133,074; 18, 553, 973 ; 4,563) 5, 430) 3,827) 3,91: 225; 559) 1, 292 
0.000 and under . 
a 18, 965,371) 18,007,382; -+5.3} 4,849) 4,649) 4, 154 2: 204; 466) 216 
5,000 and under 10,000 10, 558,369) 11, 134, 595 —5, 2] 2, 556] 2, 862) 2,328) 2, 399 105} 151 358 
2500 and under 5,000 6, 310, 817) 4, 598, 200! +37. 2] 2, 124] 1,179] 1, 437) 1, 109 49 36) 638 34 
1,000 and under 2,500 2,002,899} 1,741,979} +15. 488| 424) 464) 410) 16] 14 8 0 
| | | | | 


00,000 and over 37,125,607) 42,650,643) —13. 0] 9, 963)10, 580) 4,931) 5, 846) 
| | | 





' 








| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,099 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municipal 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in the 
report. For May 1941 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$53,624,000, for April 1941 to $80,932,000, and for May 1940 to 
$20,963,000. 
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Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work s' a), 
during May 1941, April 1941, and May 1940 on construction projec, 
financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds is show) 
table 7. 


TaBiLe 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Con: 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, April and May 1941 and May 19% 


UCtion 





Contracts awarded and force-account 
Started 
Federal agency ee 


May 1941 | April 1941? 


Total. _ $116, 920,348 | $854, 624, 992 





Public Works Administration: 
Federal ‘a . 0 0 | 
Non-Federal: 

N.L R.A a 0 0 | 
E.R. A.A , 838, 530 0 | 
P. W.A. A., 1938 0 0 | 

Federal agency projects under the WPA___- 0 101, 289 | 

Regular Federal appropriations 101, 197, 567 | 829, 029, 182 

United States Housing Authority 14, 884, 251 | 25, 494, 521 | 





1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction award: 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported } 
the various State governments for May 1941, April 1941, and May 
1940 is shown in the following statement: 


Public Highway 
buildings construction 


May 1941_____- 7 $1, 403, 526 $13, 156, 634 
April 1941___. a __.... 1,034,318 11, 001, 489 
May 1940________.. alti 1,208,979 13, 104, 454 





Retail Prices 


FOOD PRICES IN MAY 1941 


THE average retail cost of food increased 1.5 percent between April 
i5 and May 13, continuing the widespread advances of the previous 
month. Contraseasonal increases for dairy products and _ higher 
prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, pork, and lamb were largely 
responsible for this rise. Prices of staple commodities such as flour, 
lard, sugar, and coffee also continued to move upward. These ad- 
vances reflect increased consumer demand, Government purchases, 
and seasonal price increases for certain domestic commodities; and an 
increasingly tight shipping situation for imported commodities. 
Preliminary reports for May 27 indicate a further increase of slightly 
less than 1 percent in retail food prices during the last 2 weeks of May. 

Food costs have advanced without interruption during the last 6 
months, rising 6.5 percent since November 1940. On May 13, 1941, 
the Bureau’s index of retail prices of 54 foods was 2.1 percent above 
the 1935-39 average and 5.3 percent above the level of May 1940. 
Prices of meats, dairy products, coffee, tea, fats and oils, and sugar 
ranged from 3 to 10 percent higher on the average than in May 1940, 
eggs and butter were about 20 percent higher, while canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables were up 1 to 2 percent. Prices of cereals and 
bakery products and of fresh fruits and vegetables, on the other hand, 
were lower than last year at this time, the former by 3 percent and the 
latter by 2 percent. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Retail prices of flour rose 2 percent between April 15 and May 13. 
Flour prices have been advancing steadily since September 1940, ex- 
cept for a slight decline in February 1941, and are now 9 percent 
higher than they were at that time, although they are still 3.5 percent 
below the May 1940 level. The increases in flour prices for the past 
few months have not been reflected in prices of bread and other 
bakery products. The price of white bread on May 13 was 5 percent 
lower than in the corresponding month in 1940. 

Average retail costs of meat increased 0.7 percent between April 15 
and May 13, with continued advances for pork, lamb, and poultry, 
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largely as a result of increased consumer buying and large Govern) ¢), 
purchases of pork for domestic consumption and for shipment abroa, 
Prices of fresh and cured pork rose 3.3 percent during the month to , 
level 21 percent above that of a year ago, when pork prices wey, 
relatively low as compared with the 5-year average 1935-39. Price. 
of beef, which have been tending downward since January of this yea, 
declined 2 percent between mid-April and mid-May. This decliy, 
brought beef prices to a level 8 percent higher than in May 194) 
while in each of the first 4 months of this year the differential ovo, 
the corresponding month of 1940 was at least 12 percent. Prices of 
lamb and chickens advanced seasonally during the month, by 5 per- 
cent and 2 percent, respectively. Lamb prices are only I.3 percent 

higher than a year ago but roasting chickens are selling 5 percent 

above May 1940, and higher than at any time since July 1938. Prices 
of fresh and frozen fish declined 4.7 percent between April 15 and 

May 13, but are still 3 percent above the level of a year ago. Canned 

pink salmon, on the other hand, advanced 1.8 percent during the 
month to the highest point since it was first priced by the Bureau i) 

January 1935. Retail prices of canned salmon have been rising 
moderately and almost continuously since March 1939. 

Costs at retail of dairy products increased 1.3 percent between mi(- 
April and mid-May, largely as a result of a 4.3 percent advance i 
butter prices. Wholesale prices of cheese were higher recently tha 
for any May since 1930, reflecting, to some extent, purchases of cheese 
and evaporated milk under the Government purchasing program 
Retail prices of butter and cheese in mid-May were 20 percent and 7 
percent higher, respectively, than in May 1940. Prices of fresh milk 
declined 1 cent per quart in Scranton, Pa., and one-half cent per quart 
in New York &s usual at this season, but advanced 1 cent per quart 
during the month in Buffalo, N. Y., and Los Angeles, Calif. ©: 
the average, for the country as a whole, fresh milk prices were 0.8 
percent lower than they were a month ago, and 3.3 percent lower thai 
a year ago. Prices of evaporated milk om May 13 were nearly 3 per- 
cent above prices on April 15 and about 6 percent higher than 1) 
May 1940. 

Retail prices of eggs registered a seasonal advance of 2.5 perce! 
during the month, rising to a level 21 percent higher than last Ma) 
and 8 percent above the monthly average for May for the 5 years, 
1935-39. Two important factors working toward higher prices for 
eggs this year are an increased consumer demand in this country anc 
purchases by the Government for domestic use and for export under 
provisions of the lend-lease program. 
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Costs of fresh fruits and vegetables advanced 3.2 percent from mid- 
April to mid-May, owing largely to the increases which follow the 
marketing of new crops of potatoes and onions from the South. Prices 
of lettuce, carrots, and sweetpotatoes also rose, as a result of tem- 
porary shortages due to unfavorable weather conditions. Prices of 
sreen beans, cabbage, and spinach dropped as larger supplies became 
available. Prices of apples, oranges, and bananas continued to in- 
crease, as usual for this time of year. Retail prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables as a group were 2 percent below the May 1940 level because 
of much lower prices for potatoes this year (24 percent), and for ap- 
ples, oranges, and onions (2 to 10 percent). Prices of lettuce, spinach, 
sreen beans, and bananas, on the other hand, ranged from 15 to 30 
yercent higher than a year ago, while prices of cabbage, carrots, and 
sweetpotatoes were 8 to 10 percent above the corresponding prices in 
May 1940. 

Canned fruit and vegetable prices increased substantially (1.2 per- 
cent) between April 15 and May 13. Canned peaches rose 2.4 percent 
and canned tomatoes by a similar amount, following large purchases 
of tomatoes by the Government. Canned corn prices were nearly 6 
percent above those of a year ago, canned tomatoes were 2.4 percent 
higher than last year, and canned pineapple 0.5 percent higher. 
Canned peaches and peas, however, were lower than in May 1940 by 
1.2 and 2.2 percent, respectively. Prices of dried prunes advanced 2.1 
percent during the month, and navy beans rose 4.5 percent. Prunes 
were still 2 percent lower than a year ago, while navy bean prices were 
4.5 percent higher than in May 1940. 

Prices of sugar, coffee, and tea continued to rise in retail markets 
following earlier advances in wholesale prices caused in part by the 
tight shipping situation. Coffee and tea prices were only 2 or 3 per- 
cent above those of a year ago but sugar prices were about 10 percent 
higher than in the corresponding month of 1940. 

Prices of fats and oils continued to advance at retail in response to 
a succession of sharp increases in wholesale markets. Government 
purchases of lard have been rather heavy during the past few weeks, 
and exports increased greatly in March of this year. Lard prices were 
25 percent higher than a year ago. Prices of shortening were also 
somewhat higher than in May 1940, while lower prices were reported 
for salad dressing and peanut butter. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for May 1941, April 1941, and May 
1940 are shown in table 1. The accompanying chart shows the trend 
in costs of all foods (1935-39=100) and of each major commodity 
group for the period January 1929 to May 1941, inclusive. 
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fapie |.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, May and April 1941 and May 1940 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1941 
Commodity group sae - 
| May 132) April15 | May 14 








= 102. 1 | 100. 6 | 97. 
95. 2 | 98. 
103. 5 94. ¥ 
106. 3 yy 
92.0 | 77.4 
100.6 | 104. 
102. 5 | 107. : 
93.1 | 92. § 
100.0 | 100. 
95.0 | 93. 
85.1 | 82. $ 
104. 6 | 97. < 


ind bakery products___---- ; - . unm 95. 
a a oa thonenl 104. 
roducts - - - — nod —_ 107. 
j Wh 

103. 

105. 

04. 

102. 


96. 
88. 
06. 


1 


COrwINw Ow w 





\gvregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
id lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

Preliminary. 

Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 36 were higher 
in May 1941 than in April, 9 were lower, and 9 showed no change. 
Compared with May of last year, 35 foods were quoted at higher 
prices in May 1941, 17 at lower prices, and 2 at the same prices. 
Average prices of each of 63 foods for 51 cities combined are shown 
in table 2 for May 1941, April 1941, and May 1940. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, May and 
April 1941 and May 1940 





1940 
Article ee 


May 13! April 15 May 14 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
10 pounds 
pound -_| 
‘ 28-ounce package - -| 
Corn flakes -__._____--_- ..8-ounce package 
Corn meal__....___- es" pound 
el ee 
Rolled oats ?_____- F — 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white. ; gad do 
Bread, whole-wheat -_-_-_- *? = Ss 
Bread, rye__------ , _..do 
Vanilla cookies -__-_- sainiaeinds do 
Soda crackers a do 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak - _ . : — do_. 
Rib roast______- : , Ge... 
Chuck roast_- ; do_- 
Veal: Cutlets__...__-- — ee 
Pork: 
eae oP sm ! = «SS 
Bacon, sliced __- ; do 
Ham, sliced 2?______- do 
Ham, whole.-_- do 
Salt pork 64 do 
Lamb: 
Se eS Oe eee eee ~ 
Rib chops__-- _ See 
Poultry: Roasting chickens. - ai do_.. 


see footnotes at end of table. 
325358—41——_16 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, \{,., and 
April 1941 and May 1940—Continued 
















































Article 
May 13! April 15 in 2 
Meats—Continued. pte 
Fish: Cents Cents | 
Fresh, frozen - -- pound (3) 4) 
Salmon, pink . 16-ounce can __| 16.8 16. 5 \pl 
Salmon, red ?__. SS 27.6 27.2 “£ 
Dairy products: 
SE ... pound 41.2 39. 5 
0 A. ee ears ere eo do 27.6 27.0 
Milk, fresh (delivered) - - .----quart._} 13.0 13. 0 
Milk, fresh (store) : do___.| 11.9 12.0 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) ?_- do | 12. 6 12.7 
Milk, evaporated... . .14}-ounce can__} 7.3 7.1 
Eggs... dozen __| 33.3 32. 5 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 
Apples aad pound 5.7 5.6 
Bananas. ___-- =. do 7.6 7.3 
Oranges ‘ om ‘ ......dozen 28.3 27.7 | 
Beans, green pound __| 12.7 16. 5 | 
Cabbage ee ; do 4.5 | 5.2 
Carrots ; - bunch 5.9 | 5.3 
Lettuce......... ‘ head 9.8 | 9. 4 | 
Onions = : pound 6.5 4.9 ew 
Potatoes 15 pounds 34.3 | 31.8 
Spinach _--- ocean RE... 6.3 | 6.7 
Sweetpotatoes Se SE 5. 6 | 5.4 
Canned: 
Peaches No. 2 can__| 17.0 16. 6 
Pineapple RE PL A Sis _— 21.1 21.0 
Beans, green ? ...-No. 2 can_-| 10. 5 | 10.4 
2 eee a i a ae ere ae. do.. nt 11.0 
Peas__. , , : obese 13.5 | 13.4 
‘Tomatoes____- cane ee 8.7 | 8.5 
Dried: 
Prunes. .- alive ------poend. .| 9.6 | 9.4 
Navy beans : @0....) 6.9 6.6 
Beverages: 
ndssenenuee do-_._.| 22. 2 21.9 | 
Tea ' suet - 44 pound _-| 17.8 | 17.7 
ins 8-ounce can. 9.1 9.1 
Fats and oils: 
OO EE —_ ediinue pound. 11.9 11.1 
Shortening, other than lard: 
In cartons a 12. 8 | 12.0 
In other containers. - do 19.1 | 18.7 
Salad dressing ---- aide pint-_| 20. 4 | 20. 1 
Oleomargarine.._..........-.-- ne ae pound__}| 16. 0 15.7 | 
GS dnc Miriielitlanscxenndewbeteetei do 17.8 | 17.8 | 
Sugar and sweets: vi 
Sugar tiie dion 10 pounds__| 57.4 56. 2 
Corn sirup ?. = 24-ounce can__| 13.7 | 13. 6 
dd a : 18-ounce can__| 13. 4 13. 4 

















! Preliminary. 
2 Not included in index. 
3 Composite prices not computed. 


Details by Regions and Cities 





Average retail costs of food advanced in 46 cities between Apri! 
and May 13, declined in 4, and for 1 there was no change. Increases 
of 2 percent or more during the month occurred in 12 cities, witli th 
largest advances reported for Philadelphia (3.2 percent), Seattle (3. 
percent), Los Angeles (2.7 percent), and Buffalo (2.7 percent). ‘Tl 
relatively large increases in these 4 cities were due to greater-thab- 
average advances for dairy products, and fats and oils. Cities / 
which declines in food costs were reported were Atlanta (0.7 perc: 
New Orleans (0.7 percent), Detroit (0.6 percent), and Richmond (0.1 » 
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The declining costs in these cities reflected decreases in prices 
meats and lower prices or less-than-average increases for fresh 
its and vegetables. 

Compared with a year ago, food costs were higher by 2 to 5 percent 
) 23 cities, by 5 to 8 percent in 23 cities, and by 8 to 10 percent in 5 


Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for May and 
April 1941 and May 1940. 


T pie 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,| May and April 
1941 and May 1940 


[1935-39 = 100] 





1941 1940 1941 
nand city a er. f Region and city 
May Apri! May May April 
13 2 15 14 |} 132 15 





ited States_- . |} 102.1 100. 6 : South Atlantic: 
=2 = === : Atlanta 

New England: Baltimore 
Boston 99. 5 98. ¢ 96. ¢ Charleston, S. C___ 
Bridgeport..........-| 102.: 00. 6 , Jacksonville. _- 

Fall River. -- ; 102. 4] 8. Norfolk __ _ 
Manchester-_.---- 101. ¢ 9. ! 98. Richmond__.- 

New Haven... : 101. 9.8 97. Savannah ___- > 
Portland, Maine__- 100.7 | ’ 97. Washington, D. C 
Providence. _ .- | 101. .2 .3 || East South Central: 

{iddle Atlantic: Birmingham 
Buffalo : 106. 103. Louisville 
Newark.......... 102.7 101. § Memphis. _. 

New York 102. : 101.6 | Mobile_. 
Philadelphia__--_- 100. 97. West South Central: 
Pittsburgh..____- 103. 6 101. Dallas 
Rochester. __- 195. 0 103. Houston 
Scranton 102. 3 100. Little Rock 

ist North Central: New Orleans 
Chicago._..-- 101. 100. ! Mountain: 
Cincinnati__-____- 100. 100. Butte 
Cleveland 103. 3 102. Denver 
Columbus, Ohio 98.6 96. Salt Lake City 
Detroit. - | 100 101. ; Pacific: 
Indianapolis 103. £ 101. Los Angeles 
Milwaukee___- 101. } 99. Portland, Oreg 
Peoria... 7 104. 103.5 | ¢ San Francisco 
Springfield, Ill i. 100. 100.3 | 97. Seattle..._._- 

Vest North Central: 
Kansas City..._.._-- 97. 97. 92. 
Minneapolis. ---- -- 103. 101. 5 95. 

‘ 102. 100. YS. 
st = 102. 101. 96. 
101. £ 399. 96. 


— oh ea | 


a 9a; t °) 
iI~wnw POAC SW wOwnwnn 


~ 





Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
nd lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
rimary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

? Preliminary. 
’ Revised. 





Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN MAY 1941? 


WIDESPREAD price advances in wholesale markets continued ¢\irjy¢ 
May. Led by sharp increases in prices for agricultural commoditis 
and petroleum products, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ comprehe 
sive index of approximately 900 price series rose 2 percent to a 3'.-yex, 
peak. The general index for May stands at 84.9 percent of the 192) 
average, a gain of 5 percent since the beginning of the year and § 
percent higher than for May 1940. 

The upward movement was led by an increase of 3.7 percent fo 
fuel and lighting materials, which reflected the shortage of shipping 
facilities. Largely because of the Department of Agriculture’s pla 
to support farm product prices the farm products group index ros 
2.7 percent. Textile products advanced 2.5 percent; hides and leathe: 
products, 2.4 percent; chemicals and allied products, 2.2 percent 
foods, 2.1 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 1.2 percent; housefwr- 
nishing goods, 1.1 percent; building materials, 0.3 percent; and metals 
and metal products, 0.2 percent. 

Seven of the 10 major commodity groups were substantially aboy 
their year ago levels. Farm products, foods, and textile products 
were more than 10 percent higher than in May 1940 and hides ani 
leather products, fuel and lighting materials, building materials, an 
chemicals and allied products advanced 5 percent or more. Metals 
and metal products, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities rose less than 5 percent since May of last year. Marked 
increases occurred in certain important subgroups during the year 
The industrial grades of fats and oils were about 75 percent highe 
than a year ago. Cotton goods rose 31 percent. Increases of mo! 
than 20 percent were recorded for livestock; for “other foods” in- 
cluding imports such as coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, and pepper; for ‘oti 
textile products” which includes burlap and hemp; for lumber; anc 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Average wholesale prices of raw materials advanced 2.8 percent 
during May to more than 10 percent above a year ago. Semimanu!ac- 
tured commodities rose 1.5 percent and were also 10 percent high! 





! More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and 
furnished upon request, 
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‘han for last May. Manufactured commodity prices increased 1.9 
spree from April to May and 7 percent in the past year. 

The further advance of 2.7 percent in farm product prices in May 
brought the group index to the highest level since October 1937. 
(rains rose over 5 percent as higher prices were reported for barley, 
corn, Wheat, and rye. Oats averaged lower than in April. Livestock 
and poultry advanced over 2 percent as a result of substantial increases 
n prices for hogs, cows, lambs, and live poultry in the New York 
market. Quotations were lower for steers, sheep, and live poultry at 
Chicago. Cotton advanced 14 percent during the month and prices 
were also higher for clover and timothy hay, peanuts, eggs, milk at 
Chicago apd San Francisco, lemons, dried beans, onions, potatoes, 
and wool. Alfalfa hay, hops, flaxseed, fresh milk at New York, oranges, 
and sweet potatoes declined. Cattle feed dropped 4 percent during the 
month. 

Average prices of foods,in wholesale Zmarkets rose 2.1 percent. 
\leats were 1.9 percent higher and cereal products 1.8 percent. 
Other important increases were from 15 to 20 percent for vegetable 
oils, 15 percent for lard, about 10 percent for coffee and pepper, 6 
percent for butter, cheese, and evaporated milk, and 5 percent for 
four. Sharp increases were also reported in prices for both canned 
and dried fruits and for canned vegetables, also for powdered milk, 
rye flour, corn meal, rice, cocoa beans, molasses, oleo oil, raw sugar, 
edible tallow, and tea. Increases of about 7 percent were recorded 
for lamb, bacon, and veal. Fresh beef at Chicago, pork, and dressed 
poultry prices were higher than a month ago. Granulated sugar, 
oatmeal, mutton, and fresh beef at New York declined. 

Sharp increases in prices for hides, skins, and leather brought the 
hides and leather products group index to 106.4, the highest point 
since the fall of 1937. Prices of certain leather manufactures, such as 
luggage and harness, were above the April level. 

The textile products group index rose 2% percent to the highest point 
since May 1930, due largely to additional gains in prices for cotton 
goods, particularly drills, duck, osnaburg, print cloth, tire fabrics, 
carded yarns, broadcloth, denim, gingham, muslin, sheeting, shirting, 
ticking, pereale, and flannel. Wholesale prices of men’s clothing were 
2.5 percent higher and hosiery and underwear rose 0.3 percent. Woolen 
and worsted goods advanced 0.9 percent and prices were higher for 
raw silk, burlap, hemp, carpet yarns, artificial leather, and cordage. 

The sharp rise in the fuel and lighting materials group index was a 
result of increased prices for crude petroleum and petroleum products, 
also for coke and bituminous coal. Anthracite declined slightly. 

Minor advances in prices of certain types of farm machinery, for 
trucks, for bolts, rivets, butts, galvanized pipe, and for pig tin, babbitt 
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metal, and solder accounted for the slight advance in the mets! 
metal products group index. Quicksilver, on the other hand, de:|j 

In the building materials group, prices were higher for prepa, 
paints and paint materials, including white lead, tung and linseed 9), 
rosin, shellac, and turpentine. Brick, gravel, and prepared roofin, 
advanced slightly and prices were also higher for certain type 
lumber, particularly birch, gum, maple, poplar, hemlock, redwo 
cedar, cypress, and yellow pine dimension, finish, and timbers. (uoty. 
tions were lower for white oak, sugar pine, Ponderosa pine boar; 
and for yellow pine boards, dimension, drop siding, flooring, and |at! 

An increase of 16.3 percent for the group of industrial fats and oj), 
was largely responsible for the increase of 2.2 percent in the chemicy|, 
and allied products group index, although sharp increases were a) 
reported in prices for castor oil, ergot, iodine, nux vomica, potassiy 
iodide, oleic and stearic acids, denatured alcohol, glycerine, and | 
tetrachloride. 

Higher prices for blankets, rugs, mattresses, pillow cases, shieet; 
tablecloths, window shades, sewing machines, stoves, washing 1p 
chines, electric refrigerators, and furniture caused the housefurnishin 
goods group index to rise 1.1 percent. 

Average prices for crude rubber advanced 4.6 percent during 
month. Paper and pulp rose 2.3 percent and soap and cylinder oj) 
also advanced. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities { 
April and May 1941 and for April 1940 and the percentage changes fro: 
a month ago and a year ago are shown in table 1. 


‘Taste |.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commoditi 
May 1941 With Comparisons for April 1941 and May 1940 


[1926 = 100] 









Change 


Group and subgroup or _ —-s mm 4 . 
ago 



















| Percent Pe 
ES ee eee 84.9 | 83.2 +2.0 78.4 
OT BI on inven ncacctacss AEE FIO 76.4 | 74.4 +2.7 67.9 
| ae hibadehsambdhabsbecsccme 74.5 70.9 | +51) 71.2 
I Se a sanabnaimnnnincene 88. 0 86. 2 +2.1 69. 6 
Other farm products_-....-- PREVA AE POLS OK 69.5 67.8 +-2.5 65. 5 
RR ee eR ES EG LS ME VASE SS Pe oe Oe 79. 5 77.9 | +2.1 71.4 
ee, teeth hestatsddipareee re 81.6 81.0 +.7 | 72.8 
Cereal products.............. hb idaiinheh<heink 78. 2 76.8 +1.8 | 81.0 
I SE ccncindeneuananesivcesocs< 64. 0 63.8 +.3 | 69. 2 
PD adn sshantsceddbocsvsddacssccésocnssesives 87.2 85.6) +1.9 | 73.8 | 
REE ee Sera wee ee 76.9 73.9 | +4. 1 62. 2 
ee ee 106. 4 103. 9 4+2.4 101.3 | 
RL LA ioacecsmcioncekdebéabeunns 110.1 107.8 +2. 1 107.9 
OY ee vekmetanivatentnd 110. 3 104. 7 +-5.3 92. 2 
Leetnet..c....- aes OER Lecwtahubdeobbawied 96. 9 95. 6 +1.4 93. 6 
Cn Sg 6 ncnscncncedenendaees 101.7 100. 5 1.2 100. 0 


"li apl 
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Wapit Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
| re . . . ’ . 
- fay 1941 With Comparisons for April 1941 and May 1940—Continued 
lin (1926 = 100] 
pa _ | 
| 0 | we | Change | | Change 
‘ly . ais May April from a May | froma 
OOF in. Group and subgroup 1941 | 1941 month 1940 year 
— | | ago sf | ago 
Des Ne ee ee | — |———- 
Won Percent | Percent 
Textile products......-----------------------------.-- 83.0 81.0 4+2.5 72.9 | +13.9 
uot Clothing..-----------------------2-0--00-202220-- 90.9 | 88.7) 42.5] 85.0 +6.9 
tata: Cathe FIRE a ckicec cece weses ccs cccssecceenecsee 91.0 | 86.8 +4.8 69. 4 +31. 1 
ards Hosiery and underwear.....................-.... 61.3 61.1 +.3 61.3 0 
; ; CO) ee ee 29.5 29.5 0 29. 5 | 0 
lat SRS GS rE 49.1 | 48.3 +1.7 47.0 | +4.5 
Woolen and worsted goods.....--........-.....-- 94.1 | 93.3 +.9 83. 4 +12.8 
d oil Other textile products.............-..22222222222. | 92.0 89.3 43.0 75.7 Lol 5 
) : 
ical; HBR Fuel and lighting materials..................-.....-..| ae | = +8.7 | "1 7 5.4 
‘ ; Pe dientbatinecbub tee cwbadbwowawitiis La | . —.2 76. 5 +5. 5 
» ale OS Sy oe ae 102.9 | 100. 0 +2.9 | 95.8 | 7 4 
re tee tore ES IPM ES 120.4; 113.8! +658 109. 6 49.9 
Sit SE TRE ER S | CE: b.nce,. 1S Seine 
oe G&QS..-.------------------------------------------ 80. 1 78. 1 +2.6 | 84. 4 | —§, 1 
a t Petroleum and products-.-....... pesrheisesueoten 55.3 51.9 | +6. 6 50.7 | 9.1 
Metals and metal products__.....-.--.._.-. ielowim nese 98.1 | 97.9 | +.2 94. 5 | 3.8 
: Agricultural implements........................- 92. 4 92. 3 +. 1 92. 5 a 
leets ro — aod eewewcecceecsocceccce ae eo =. } 4 =H 3 
a ee 96. 95. “2 4 2. 
ma- eee ere we 100. 2 | 100. 1 +.1 94.8 +5.7 
Nonferrous metals................-.-.....-...-.- 84. 4 | 84.3 +.1 80.3 | +5.1 
shing Plumbing and heating.....................-._._- 83.0 | 83.0 | 0 80.6 | 43.0 
Building — eecweccoeccwcncenee wrecccescccceces oe = 1 13 -s | +S 
Be i cietrddeecesscseucnscoseccsccoun 91.9 . x 4 +1. { 
t] a... WRF 91.5 91.0 | +.5 90. 5 | +1, 1 
ate ncnnmsesomticonhinmaneis 116.8 | 116.7 | +.1 96.0} +21.7 
 Olls Paint and paint materials.......-.-.....-.......- 89.3 88.7 | +.7 86. 0 +3. 8 
ae 83.0 83.0 | 0 80. 6 +3.0 
ec tay wou > pe 107.3 107. 3 0 107. 3 0 
PF Other building materials......................... 96.3 95.9 +.4 92.2 +4. 4 
Chemicals and allied products....................___- 88.6) 81.8 +2.2 76.7 +2.0 
rol CROGNEREL..noas000+----------- ts sobSoccc<ebée~ 86.8 4. 4 | : 5.1 | +2. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals-...-..............--- 98.7 97.5 | +1.2 82. 0 +20. 4 
EE ee eee ‘1.1 ay | . 1 et 7s 
ES CE See 73. 2 73.2 | 73. +.; 
Oils and fats... -.-- a rs snl nt dah pagal bibs Skil 80. 6 69. 3 | +16.3 46.1 | +74.8 
litivs 
- I is on cba nedecaedacsssbeces 91.4 90.4 | +1.1 | 88. 5 +3.3 
ett cndacdnbsscneesenues ve 98.0 | 97.1 +.9 94.8 +3.4 
ee ok ws bin naw edad pink daianiunt 84.3 83.4 +11 81.9 +-2.9 
li ee ieritinindesscbbesntdate seen 79. 6 78.6 +1.3 77.7 | +2.4 
Automobile tires and tubes. ...........-.......-- _? = 8 : . —e + 1. : 
Cg EEE Se eee ae 81. 5.2 —4. 93. : —12,¢ 
ro pny AS ee eer Spanien s 96.7 94. 5 +2.3 | 90.7 | +6. 6 
SS Es “iditlnwbidedaiceene 49.8 47.6 | +4. 6 | 44.1 | +-12.9 
Other miscellaneous OE ee Pe ee oe 85. 6 84.3 +1.5 84.3 +15 
Tee. cen esaneeeen 79.7 77.5 +2.8 72.0 | +-10.7 
Semimanufactured articles.._._...._.........._._- ae 86.4 85.1 | +1.5 78.3 +10. 3 
Ene 7.1 85.5 | +1.9 $1.3 7.1 
All commodities other than farm products_- 86.6 85.0 +1.9 80. 5 7.6 
All commodities other than farm products and foods.. 7.4 85.9 +1.7 82.5 +5. 9 
!Data not yet available. 
14 T. ° c ao 
Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to May 1941 





Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1940, inclusive, and by months from May 1940 to 
May 1941, inclusive, are shown in table 2 
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Tasie 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commoditie: 


[1926 = 100] 









Chem- 










Farm ~ 4 Tex- | Fuel cc, Build-| icals gvy Mis 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather i. light | metal | x. § _, | nish- | cella 
ucts prod- ucts | ing prod- | rials | prod- | ing neou 

ucts ; ucts | : | goods 


ucts 








By years: 
1926 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 









0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.1 , 
1929 | 104.9 99.9 | 109.1) 90.4 83.0 | 100.5 95. 4 94. 0 94.3 R2 ¢ 
1932 48. 2 61.0 72.9 | 54.9 70.3 | 80.2) 71.4 73.9 75. 1 64.4 
1933 51.4 | 60.5 80.9 64.8 | 66.3 79.8) 77.0 72. 1 75. 8 62 






























1936____. 80.9| 82.1] 95.4] 71.5] 762) 87.0| 867] 787] 81.7! 70 
1937 86.4 | 85.5 | 104.6 | 76.3| 77.6| 05.7] 95.2| 826| 80.7) 77.8 
1938__. 68.5 | 73.6] 92.8] 66.7| 76.5] 95.7! 90.3] 77.0] 86.8) 73 
1939 | 65.3 | 70.4 | 95.6 | 69.7| 73.1] 944) 90.5) 76.0] 86.3) 748 
1940 | 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73. § 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 RS. 5 77 
By months: 
1940: 
May 67.9 | 71.4 | 101.3| 729) 71.7| 94.5] 925] 76.7] 88.5)| 77.7 
June 66.2} 70.3) 99.2) 726) 71.4) 947)| 924) 76.1) 885] 77 
July 66.5 | 70.3| 99.0} 72.4] 71.1} 95.11192.5! 77.0| 885] 77 
August 65.6 | 70.1] 969] 72.3] 71.1| 9491193.3| 76.7| 88.5] 76 
September 66.2| 71.5| 98.3] 725) 71.0} 95.4/195.6!| 768] 885! 76. 
October 66.4 | 71.1] 100.4] 73.6| 71.6| 97.3] 97.8! 76.9| 8861! 76.9 
November 68.2 | 72.5 | 102.3] 74.5] 71.9] 97.6| 98.9] 77.5| 88.6] 77.5 
December 69.7 73.5 | 102.3 74.8 71.7 97.6 99.3 | 77.7 88.9 77.3 S 
1941 sal 
January 71.6 | 73.7 | 1024] 75.2| 72.1] 97.7) 99.6| 786] 89.0| 77.1 
February 70.3 | 73.5] 101.6| 76.4| 72.1] 97.6/ 99.3{| 785] 89.1] 76.9 
March 71.6 | 75.2|102.6| 784] 720] 97.7| 99.5] 79.8] 89.5| 77.6 
April 74.4 77.9 | 103.9 | 81.0) 72.9] 97.9] 100.1 81.8 | 90.4] 78. 
May , 76.4 | 79.5! 106.4| 83.0) 75.6! 98.1] 100.4/| 83.6] 91.4] 79.6 








1 Revised. 





The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is show 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities oth 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products ar 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
‘“‘raw materials,’’ “‘semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘manufacture 
products” was given in Serial No. R. 1251, Wholesale Prices, Decen 
ber and Year 1940. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 





All All 

All | com- All | com- 

Semi- com- | mod- — com- | mod- 
man-| Man-| mod-| ities alee mod-| ities 
Raw | ufac- | ufac-| ities | other Raw | vfac- | | ities | other 
mate-| tured tured) other than Year and month | mate-| pireq other than 
rials | arti- | prod-| than | farm rials | * ti- than | farm 
cles | ucts | farm | prod- ‘I “4 farm | prod- 

prod-| ucts — prod-| ucts 

ucts | and ucts | and 

foods foods 


By months—Con. 
100.0 |100.0 | 100. 100.0 | 100 1940: 
97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 July 
55. 59.3 | 70.: 68. 3 70. August 
56.5 | 65. 70.5 | 69.0  & September 
October 
| 79. 75.9 | 82. 80. 79 November 
84. 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2 85. December 
72. 75. $2. 2 80. 6 SI 
70.2 | 77 80. 79. ! S81. : 1941: 
71.9 | 79. $1.6 | 80.! 83. January -.- 
February 
March 
April 
May 





Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during April and May are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 


(nie 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, April 
and May 1941 


[1926 = 100] 





May | May 
31 24 


Commodity group 
{ll commodities _ - 
arm products.........._- 
Hides and leather products 
extile products - -_-_- 
Fuel and lighting materials 


Metals and metal products - -- 
Building materials__......_- 
smicals and allied products - - 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous___.- 


Raw materials__- — ; ; 
nimanufactured articles_____. 
Manufactured products , . 
mmodities other than farm products 
{ll commodities other than farm products and 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR MAY 194] 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment was estimated at 38,283 (i) 
in May 1941. This was above all preceding levels on record and rey. 
resented gains of more than 600,000 over April and 3,120,000 oye, 
May of last year. These figures do not include CCC enrollees 
workers on WPA or NYA projects, or the armed forces. 

About half of the increase since April resulted from the resumptio: 
of operations in bituminous-coal mines following shut-downs in Apri! 
pending wage negotiations. Manufacturing employment also 
panded substantially, the usual May decline being more than offset }y 
increased industrial activity in many defense and nondefense indus. 
tries. The only major groups to show decreases over the month we 
construction and trade. The decrease in the former group was due 
the completion of many new army cantonments, while the decline i 
employment in trade reflected the lay-off of temporary workers w!y 
had been employed to handle Easter business. 

All major groups showed substantial employment gains over May 
1940. Manufacturing employment showed an increase of 1,761 ,(\\) 
wage earners, construction employment a gain of 499,000, trad 
rise of 222,000 workers, and Federal, State, and local government 
service employment an expansion of 301,000. The armed forces of th 
Nation showed an increase of nearly 1,200,000 over this period. 

Emergency employment decreased 33,000 over the month as « 
result of the following changes: An increase of 117,000 in the military 
service and decreases of 119,000 on projects operated by the Works 
Projects Administration, 26,000 on the out-of-school work progran 
of the National Youth Administration, and 5,000 in the C vilia 
Conservation Corps. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Of the 157 manufacturing industries surveyed, 131 reported increas’ 
in employment from April to May, and 141 showed increases in pa) 
rolls. As in past months, most of the gains were larger than season: 
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ry contraseasonal, Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly 
oyered, 12 showed employment gains and 13 showed pay-roll in- 
-reases. For manufacturing as a whole, employment advanced contra- 
-pgsonally 1.8 percent (172,600 wage earners), and weekly factory 
pay rolls showed a larger-than-seasonal increase of 6.9 percent 
17,642,000). These increases raised the employment and pay-roll 
ndexes for all manufacturing industries combined to the highest 
leyels on record. The typical April-May changes in factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls are a decrease of 0.8 percent and an increase of 
),2 percent, respectively. A comparison with May of last year showed 
factory employment had climbed 21.8 percent, and factory pay rolls 
had increased 47.2 percent, the larger gain in pay rolls than in employ- 
ment being due primarily to wage-rate increases, increased hours, and 
overtime payments. The durable-goods group of manufacturing 
industries, in which defense activity is largely concentrated, showed 
employment gains of 2.7 percent over the month and 32.3 percent 
over the year, with corresponding pay-roll increases of 8.7 percent and 
65.1 percent. The gains in the nondurable-goods group as a whole 
were much less pronounced; namely, 0.8 percent and 12.4 percent in 
employment and 4.2 percent and 26.8 percent in pay rolls. The em- 
ployment and pay-roll indexes for these two groups were likewise at 
the highest levels on record. Employment in key defense industries 
continued to expand, and many additional industries affected by 
orders for war materials also reported substantial employment gains. 
\mong them were foundries and machine shops, electrical machinery, 
and steel. Other industries showing large employment gains were 
meat packing, cotton goods, beverages, radios and phonographs, 
baking, brick, tile, and terra cotta, furniture, and woolen and worsted 
goods. Decreases, for the most part seasonal, were reported for fer- 
tilizers, women’s clothing, and shoes. 

In wholesale trade, employment showed a small seasonal decrease 
of 0.2 percent and pay rolls a seasonal gain of 1.5 percent. Seasonal 
decreases in employment were shown for farm products (30.9 percent), 
farm supplies (5.4 percent), and assemblers and country buyers 
9.1 percent). Among the wholesale lines showing substantial gains 
were automotive (2.4 percent), general merchandise (1.9 percent), 
iron and steel scrap (3.2 percent), machinery, equipment, and supplies 
|.7 percent), and metals and minerals (2.6 percent). 

Employment in retail trade establishments fell 1.8 percent, princi- 
pally because of the release of large numbers of temporary workers 
employed in mid-April to handle Easter sales. Despite this decline, 
retail employment was 5.3 percent above that of May a year ago, and 
pay rolls were 9.7 percent higher. In the general merchandising and 
apparel groups under retail trade, employment was reduced 5.2 per- 
cent and 9.1 percent, respectively, between April and May. 
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The resumption of operations in May following the sharp 
ment in April during wage negotiations accounted for the inc; 
282 percent in employment and 528 percent in weekly pay 
bituminous-coal mines. Increased demand for metals in the 
facture of defense equipment resulted in a contraseasonal employ mer; 
increase of 1.5 percent in metal mining. Quarrying employe); 
showed a larger-than-seasonal gain of 6.4 percent, and each 
three public-utility industries surveyed showed larger-than-s: 
employment gains, ranging from 1.0 percent to 1.7 percent. La; 
and dyeing and cleaning establishments increased their working fore. 
by about 3 percent and year-round hotels by 1.6 percent. 

Employment in private building construction showed a siialloy- 
than-seasonal gain of 5.4 percent from April to May, following th, 
sharp rises of recent months. Compared with May of last year, t} 
level of employment in this industry in the current month was 24 
percent higher. Gains were shown in each of the nine geograph 
divisions ranging from 11.9 percent in the Mountain States to 22 
percent in the West South Central States. General building con- 
tractors as a group increased employment 4.6 percent, and the specis 
trades group increased employment 6.1 percent. Of the 15 specia! 
building trades surveyed, 13 reported increased employment. The 
special trades which showed increased employment were plastering 
and lathing, painting and decorating, building insulation, carpenter- 
ing, brick and stone masonry, electrical contracting, tile and terrazzo 
contracting, structural steel erection, elevator installation and repair- 
ing, plumbing and heating, roofing and sheet metal, ornamental! iro: 
contracting, and excavating. The trades showing decreased employ- 
ment were wood flooring and glazing. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission fo 
class I steam railroads showed an employment gain of 4.1 percent 
between April and May, the total number employed in May being 
1,124,719. Corresponding pay-roll figures for May were not availabl 
when this report was prepared. For April they were $174,338 ,424, : 
decrease of $2,200,162 since March. This decrease was due to th 
fact that April operations covered only 30 days, whereas the Mare! 
pay roll covered 31 days. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by muanu- 
facturing wage earners were 40.8 in May, an increase of 2.1 pe! 
since April. The corresponding average hourly earnings were /2.!) 
cents, a gain of 2.5 percent over the preceding month. The average 
weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full and part-time com- 
bined) were $30.69, an increase of 5.0 percent since April. Of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 12 reported incress¢s 
in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing inc! 
tries for which man-hours are available 8 showed gains in aver 
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orked .per week and 13 reported increases in average hourly 
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-rate increases averaging 8.9 percent and affecting 722,185 
arners were reported by 1,927 manufacturing plants out of a 
og sample of 33,791 plants employing 7,104,962 wage earners. 


Large numbers of workers received pay raises in the following indus- 
- Woolen and worsted goods (87,845), electrical machinery (90,182), 


meat packing (52,65 


found! ies 


6), steel (44,576) 
and machine-shop products 


(33,198), 


engines (18,747), and sawmills (29,468). 


[ABLE 


—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in 


, agricultural implements (31, 
chemicals 


750), 
(20,540), 


All Manufacturing Industries 


Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1941 (Preliminary Figures) 


——— 





Industry 


\]] manufacturing industries 
ombined ! as 
lass I steam railroads ? 


41 mining: 

Anthracite 4 

Bituminous 4 

etalliferous mining 5. _- 
vuarrying and nonmetallic 
mining 


rude-petroleum production -- 


iblic utilities: 
relephone and telegraph 


Electric light and power 6. 


Street railways and busses ® § 


rade: 
Wholesale ® 
Retail ®_ - 4 
lotels (year-round) 4 !° 
aundries * 
ds vyeing and cleaning 4_- 
rokerage 
surance 
Su jilding construc tion 
ater transportation !!_ 





Employment 


Percentage 
Index, change from— 
May a 


1941 | a pris 
| 1941 


May 
1940 


| 
(1923-25) | 
= 100) 
124.8 
110. 2} 


(1929 

=]W) 
48. 
89. ¢ 
78. 3) 


51.¢ 
60. 

84.6 
92. < 


OS. % 


92. 3] 


+5 
+1.5 


31.3} 
\ 





Pay rolls 


Percentage 
Index change from 
May 
1941 


April 
1941 


(1923-2 


= 100) 
144.0} +6. 
(%) (3) 


(1929 

= 100) 
33.4! +37. 
99. 2|+-528. 
81.8) +4. 
53.6) +14.0 
59.6 3.2 

109. 2 

110.3 

73.0 


84.6 
91.5 
88.4 
YR. Y 
95. 6 


May 
1940 





Average weekly 
earnings 


Percentage 
Aver- | change from 
age in 
May 
1941 


April | May 
1941 1940 


$30. 69 
(8) 





Indexes adjusted preliminary to 1939 Census of Manufactures 
for comparable series back to January 1919 
Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


entand Pay Rolls’”’ 
' Preliminary. 
Not available. 


See table 9 in December 1940 ** 


Employ 


‘Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 


sue of “Employment and Pay Rolls.’ 


racite mining February to September 1940, inclusive. 
See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised figures January 1938 to January 1941. 


Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public utility indexes to 1937 census. 


See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet for revised figures for an 


Not comparabl 


“ith indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to April 
40. Revised series available upon request. 

Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
‘arlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the 


anuary figures appearing in the March issue) 


‘mployees whose 


snes 


‘Indexes adjusted to 1933 census. 


tor February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 
‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
" Based on estimates prepared by the United States Maritime Commission. 


: J le), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other 
I uties are mainly supervisory. ah if 
* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, 


and successor com- 


Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pamph 
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Wage-rate changes reported for nonmanufacturing in, 
affected 61,933 workers exclusive of bituminous-coal miners. [) ad. 
dition, it is estimated that nearly 400,000 bituminous-coal rine. 
were granted wage-rate increases averaging approximately 18 percey; 
As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an indys. 
try and furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report wag, 
changes, these figures should not be construed as representing t}y 
total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and nop. 
manufacturing industries. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings fo, 
May 1941 are given in table 1 for all manufacturing industries coy. 
bined and selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water transpor- 
tation, and for class I railroads. Percentage changes over thy 
month and year intervals are also given. 


IStrieg 


Public Employment 


Employment on construction projects financed from appropriations 
to regular Federal agencies declined 75,000 in the month ending May 
15. On defense construction, curtailment of employment on troop 
cantonments was partially offset by sizable gains on ship construction, 
airports, and residential building construction. The number of per- 
sons employed on all defense projects during the month totaled 
609,000. Nondefense projects, with a large seasonal gain on Federal- 
aid roads, furnished employment to 206,000 men, an increase of 
20,000 from the preceding month. Wage payments of $107,127,000 
to the 815,000 men employed on defense and nondefense projects wer 
$8,782,000 less than in April. 

Contractors on low-rent projects of the United States Housing 
Authority increased employment by 3,000 in the month ending May 
15. Approximately 300 additional building-trades workers were given 
employment on defense housing and 2,700 were added to pay rolls on 
nondefense housing. Wage payments of $3,959,000 to the 42,000 
workers employed on all projects were $66,000 more than in the 
month ending April 15. 

Employment on construction projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration showed a slight seasonal increase during the mont! 
ending May 15. The 11,200 men employed were paid $1,370,000. 

Construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration furnished employment to an additional 850 workers in tli 
month ending May 15. The increase on defense projects amounted to 
725 and on nondefense projects to 125. Wage payments to tli 
9,250 men at work on both types of work totaled $1,262,000. 

Further curtailment of employment on work-relief projects operate 


by the Work Projects Administration was reported in May. b- 
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joyment on all projects under this program totaled 1,447,000, a 
icrease Of 119,000 from April. Approximately 414,000 persons were 
,, work on defense projects and 1,033,000 on nondefense projects. 
total pay rolls were $86,100,000. The number of persons at work on 
roderal agency projects financed by the Work Projects Administra- 
ion declined 4,000 in May. Wage payments to the 53,000 persons 

mployed amounted to $2,638,000. 

The National Youth Administration reported decreases on both the 
«udent-work program and the out-of-school work program. Employ- 
nent on the student program in May totaled 464,000 and on the out- 

‘school program 399,000. Wage payments on the former were 
33. 383,000 and on the latter, $8,209,000. 

Employment in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps showed a 
cline of 5,000 in May. Of the 261,300 persons on the pay roll, 
6,000 were enrollees; 1,500, educational advisers; 100, nurses; and 

700, supervisory and technical employees. Pay-roll disbursements 
{$12,243,000 were $96,000 less than in April. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government sizable increases 
yere again reported in the executive and military branches and slight 
acreases in the legislative and judicial branches. Employment in the 
War Department increased almost 35,000 in May and the Navy 
Department showed a gain of 10,000. Increased employment was 
Jso reported in the Post Office Department, the Department of the 
interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the Tennessee Valley 

\uthority. 

Employment on State-financed road projects showed a seasonal gain 
{29,000 in May. Of the 174,000 on the pay roll, 55,000 were engaged 
ithe construction of new roads and 119,000 on maintenance. Pay- 
wll disbursements of $14,671,000 were $2,859,000 more than in April. 

Asummary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 
vrvices and on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds is given in table 2, 
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TABLE 2. 
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Summary of Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Servi: 


Projects Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds May 1941 (P, 


Figures) 





Federal services: 
Executive ! 
Judicial 
Legislative 
Military 

Construction projects 


Financed by regular Federal ap- 


propriations 

Defense 
Other 

USHA low-rent housing 
Defense 
Other 

Financed by PWA 2.. 

Financed by RFC + 
Defense 
Other 


Federal agency projects financed by 


Work Projects Administration ___ 
Defense 
Other . 

Projects operated by WPA 
Defense ; 
Other 

National Youth Administration: 
Student-work program 
Out-of-school work program 

Civilian Conservation Corps 





Employment 


May 1941 


1, 306, 333 


2, 517 


6, 045 | 


1, 662, 428 


815, 197 
608, 987 
206, 210 


42, 000 | 


6, 500 


35, 500 | 
11, 200 | 


9, 258 


6, 852 | 


2, 406 


53, 400 
22, 600 


30, 800 | 


1, 446, 994 
414, 187 
1, 032, 807 


| 
| 


464, 493 | 
399, 480 | 
261, 357 | 


| 


April 1941 


Per- 


centage 


| change 


1, 251, 283 
2, 505 
6,015 

21, 545, 689 


050 | 
802 
}, 248 
970 
3, 230 | 
. 740 
, 997 
, 403 
}, 127 


» 276 | 


57, 827 | 

27, 256 | 
30, 571 

1, 566, 325 | 
426, 400 
1, 139, 925 


480, 419 
425, 302 | 
266, 645 | 





May 1941 


$198, 382, 389 
642, 704 

1, 330, 846 
96, 262, 203 


107, 127, 440 


Pay Roll 


86, 371, 611 | 


20, 755, 829 
3, 959, 000 
630, 000 

3, 329, 000 
1, 369, 700 
1, 261, 547 
980, 240 
281, 307 


2, 638, 000 
1, 181, 600 
1, 456, 400 
86, 100, 000 
(5) 
(5) 
3, 383, 355 


8, 208, 793 
12, 242, 700 


April 194 


: A 369, 48/ 


‘ 486, 68 


12, 339, 002 








Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classificat 
extent of 177,904 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $26,841,073 for May 1941, and 176,999 « 
and pay-roll disbursements of $26,447,715 for April 1941. 

2? Revised. 

> Data covering P WA projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emerge: 

Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act 

funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Admir 
tion. Includes 3,600 wage earners and $457,300 pay roll for May 1941; 3,198 wage earners and $402,329 pa 
for April 1941, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emergency Relief 4 
priation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 7,300 wage earners and $891,000 pay roll for Ma 
financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

‘ Includes 348 employees-and pay-roll disbursements of $70,313 for May 1941; 434 employees an: 
disbursements of $67,835 for April 1941 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

§ Pay-roll data not available. 


PPPOPO PS 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR APRIL 1941 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published «- 


separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business esta}h|is! 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This p 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents fo: 
month of April 1941, insofar as industrial and business employn 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly L: 
Review. 
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Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


The estimates of ““Total civil nonagricultural employment,” given 
» the first line of table 1, represent the total number of persons 
ngage’ in gainful work in the United States in nonagricultural indus- 
wes, excluding military and naval personnel, persons employed 
n WPA or NYA projects, and enrollees in CCC camps. The 
series described as “Employees in nonagricultural establishments’’ 
also excludes proprietors and firm members, self-employed persons, 
sual workers, and persons in domestic service. The estimates for 
‘Employees in nonagricultural establishments” are shown separately 
for each of seven major industry groups. Tables giving figures for 
each group, by months, for the period from January 1929 to date are 
available on request. 

The figures represent the number of persons working at any time 
luring the week ending nearest the middle of each month. The totals 
for the United States have been adjusted to conform to the figures 
shown by the 1930 Census of Occupations for the number of nonagri- 
cultural ‘‘gainful workers” less the number shown to have been unem- 
ployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census. Separate esti- 
mates for ‘‘employees in nonagricultural establishments” are shown 
in table 2 for each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia for 
March and April 1941 and April 1940. Tables showing monthly 
figures for each State from January 1938 to date are available on 
request. Because the State figures do not include employees on mer- 
hant vessels, and because of certain adjustments in the United States 
stimates which have not been made on a State basis, the total of the 
State estimates will not agree exactly with the figure for the United 
States as a whole. 

These estimates are based in large part on industrial censuses and 
n regular reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor 
‘atistics and to other Government agencies, such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Data derived from employers’ quarterly 
reports in connection with “old age and survivors’ insurance,’’ and 
employers’ monthly reports in connection with unemployment com- 
pensation have been used extensively as a check on estimates derived 
‘rom other sources, and in some industries they have provided the 
nost reliable information available. 


325358—4 1——-17 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Gr ups 


{In thousands] 





Change 
March 
to 
April 
| 1941 
| 


April 
1941 
(prelim- 
inary) 


Industry 


Total civil nonagricultural employment !___. e 37, 645 37, 227 | +418 


Employees in nonagricultura] establishments ! 2 .-| 31,92 31, 084 +418 
"| eae S eahaes 11, 370 11, 152 | 
Mining a ae a eee 547 864 | 
Construction __. ; : / he Z 1, 760 1, 631 | 
Transportation and public utilities. __ Deietlcait 3, 122 | 3, O56 
I ee Loca aah 6, 457 | 6, 259 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous___.... _____. 4, 262 4, 187 | 
Federal, State, and loca] Government: | 
Civil employees “at 3, OR4 3, 935 | 
Military and naval forces 4. : 1, 532 | 1, 343 





1 Excludes military and naval forces as well as employees on W. P.A.and N.Y. A. projects, and er 
in C.C, C. camps. Includes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual worker 
mestic servants. Includes allowance for adjustment of factory wage-earner totals to prelin 
Census of Manufactures. (Revised series available on request.) 

2 Excludes all of the groups omitted from ‘‘tota] civil nonagricultural employment”’ as well as proprie; 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. 

3 Adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. 

4 Not included in totals shown above. Includes members of the National Guard inducted int 
eral service by act of Congress. 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, }y 
States 


[Excludes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, domestic workers 
armed forces of the United States, and employees on merchant vessels] 


[Numbers in thousands] 





Change March to 
April April 1941 
Geographic division and 1941 March 
State (prelim- 1941 
inary) Percent- 


Number age 


New England +65 -+-2.3 2, 399 
Maine. we BAe. 98 | +8 +4. 180 
New Hampshire... -....--- : : +4 +2. 121 
Vermont... -- é : +2 | +2. 69 
Massachusetts. - cz 54 | ‘ +27 +1. 1, 259 | 
Rhode Island_.- -- Bes 5s +9 +3. 215 
Connecticut dus athaih a debs 55s +15 +2. 555 


7,475 | 
3, 787 
1, 103 
2, 585 


6, 568 
1, 705 | 
739 
2, 173 
1, 339 

612 | 


Middle Atlantic. .............. +54 | +. 
New York... . oul , 0% , +71 +1. 
New Jersey aidan , 25 +24 +1. 
ye , 104 | : —41 —1, 





East North Central +138 +1. 
Ohio. _-_-- ee Parra : +40 +2. 
Indiana. . sites +22 +2. 
Illinois he ~ vase 7: +36 +1. 
| a See f x +22 +1. 
Wisconsin... 576 : +2. 


West North Central +3.1 2,273 | 
——aseee ee Sh aa 5 +4.6 501 | 
owa an ae 39% +2.2 388 | 
Missouri. _.- ; O8 | +2.9 756 | 
North Dakota “é : +2.1 72 | 
South Dakota... Setdeadion ¢ +1 | +1.3 78 | 
Nebraska. - _. RS. +3.5 193 
Kansas RL | +26 285 | 


“TID AI © aoowon Wrwwor- 
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r,pie 2.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
States—Continued 


proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, domestic workers, the 
armed forces of the United States, and employees on merchant vessels] 


[Numbers in thousands] 





Change March to Change April 1940 
April April 194] to April 1941 
hic division and 1941 March a eee 7) eee April . 
State (prelim- 1941 1940 
inary) Percent- Number | Percent- 


age age 


Number 


—57 : ’ +402 +11.9 
7 1-7 +10.4 
+26 - 5 ) + US +20. 0 


ry iant - 
rict of Columbia 36 376 +15 324 +62 418.8 


2 
>) 


Virginia . —9Q 7 é 7 +14 

West Virginia oe 296 | 7 —R8 2° 36 —5 —-17.§ 

North Carolina , 58 | \A7 +1] 7 56$ +15.6 
ith Carolina_-__- 32! 317 +8 5 274 | +5 +18. 6 
r 5 +1 +.3 | ve +12. 


+10. 6 


fast South Central . —21 «i " +6. § 
Kentucky -- ; ar > | & 
Tennessee 76 5 : y.' - +10 

Alabama. --. 38S 3R6 2 35: +35 | +10. 1 

Mississippi ¢ 5 | ) +6 7s : +6. 3 


West South Central : Ly fi +11. 
ATK&ansSas -. | { 3 | ' -4,.2 re +10 
Louisiana - 399 | 394 | 5 2 358 | +41 | +11.3 
)klahoma 5 
Texas : , 095 , O86 | -+ + 963 


Mountain +1. 738 
Montana--- inka : 8 | +3.7 | 107 
Idaho 82 | 1-2 +3 80 
W yoming_---- , 52 5s .0 | 49 
Colorado : ; } +.‘ 210 
New Mexico. .-_-- —_ i! + - i 70 
Arizona. 93 | - 4. 7 RR 
Utah..... wad ot , 103 
Nevada... : 33 | + +3. 7 3] 


Racecar ites anita am toeniecailats ‘ +-2. 319 
Washington_. ; 5 3. 403 
Oregon - -- 252 3.2 | 224 
California , ° 36 +2. 2 | 1, 692 





Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; water transportation; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing 
ind nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of 
labor Statistics. Tne figures on water transportation are based on 
sstimates prepared by the Maritime Commission and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are presented in the foregoing summary. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls relate to wage 
‘armers only. Those shown in table 3 are based on the 3-year 
iverage 1923-25 as 100. For all manufacturing industries combined, 
he durable-goods group, the nondurable-goods group, and aluminum 
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manufactures, they have been adjusted to preliminary 1939 cons). 
figures and for automobiles to the 1933 census. The indexes 
other groups and industries have been adjusted to 1937 census date 
except for the aircraft industry and the transportation equipmey 
group, which have been adjusted on the basis of a complete employ. 
ment survey of the aircraft industry made by the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics in August 1940. The over-all manufacturing indexes 4), 
computed trom reports supplied by representative manufacturing 
establishments in 90 of the 157 industries surveyed. These reports 
cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufac. 
turing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of th 
wage earners in the 90 industries covered. 

Indexes for 55 of the 67 manufacturing industries recently added ty 
the monthly survey are shown in table 5. These indexes are based o; 
1939 as 100. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on tho 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, an 
dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for publi 
utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earners 
and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approximately 
25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, and 
insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities. 

The indexes for retail trade have been adjusted to conform in genera! 
with the 1935 Census of Retail Distribution and are weighted by lines § 
of trade. For the public utilities they have been adjusted to the 1937 
Census of Electrical Industries, for wholesale trade to the 1933 census, 
and for coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and 
cleaning to the 1935 censuses. 

Data for both manufacturirg and nonmanufacturing industries ar 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 3 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. > 
not all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average |iours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based 
on data furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The siz 
and composition of the reporting sample vary slightly from mont! 
to month. Therefore, the average hours per week, average hour) 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly 


ior q 
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ble from month to month. The sample, however, is believed 

ifficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the 

neral movement of earnings and hours over the period shown. The 

changes from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based 

» identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from April 

4) are computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-month 
ereentage changes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND 
AVERAGE EARNINGS 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
vorked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
ammings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries for 
February, March, and April 1941, where available, are presented 
» table 3. The February and March figures, where given, may 
lifer in some instances from those previously published because of 
revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports. Re- 
‘ised figures for the plumbers’ supplies industry are given in table 4 
for the months from January 1940 to March 1941, inclusive. Indexes 
{ employment and pay rolls are given in table 5 for 55 of the 67 
newly added manufacturing industries for the months of February, 
\arch, and April 1941. These indexes are based on 1939 as 100 and 
re available in mimeographed form for the period from January 1939 
io January 1941, inclusive. 

In table 6 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
yoods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from April 1940 to April 1941, 
nclusive. The indexes for all manufacturing industries combined, 
the durable-goods group, and the nondurable-goods group have been 
ijjusted to preliminary 1939 census figures. Comparable indexes for 
ill available months and years back to January 1919 are given in 
tables 9, 10, and 11 of the December 1940 issue of the Employment 
ind Pay Rolls pamphlet. The chart on page 264 indicates the trend 
{ factory employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to April 
1941. 
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rape 4.—Revised Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Plumbers” 
Supplies Industry, January 1940 to March 1941, Inclusive 





Average Average | Average 
weekly hours worked hourly 
earnings per week | earnings 


Employment Pay-roll 


ar and month index index 





| Cents 
$25. 63 38. | 

| 

| 


1 82. 
18). 
18]. 
18], 
181. 


25. 78 
25 82 
26. 42 
26. 59 | 
26. 35 


t 
COMmMwmeOn 
moh tow 


84. 28 | 

27. 42 | 

26. 93 
66 
66 | 
. 42 | 


o> 


&8. 


94. 


Owe Oo. 


97. 
£9. 
100. 





Not revised—same as previously published. 
‘Not comparable with figures for earlier months because of expansion of reporting sample (comparable 
\ugust weekly earnings and hourly earnings $27.13 and 68.6 cents). 
TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 “Additional” Manu- 
facturing Industries 


[12-month average 1939= 100] 





Employment Pay rolls 


Industry 
April | March | Febru-] i March | Febru- 
1941 1941 |ary 1941 1941 |ary 194] 


ron and steel group: 

Metal doors and shutters - 

Firearms___- - 

Screw-machine products - , “eR 

Wire not made in rolling mills___. nies 

Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills_--- 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums oe 
Machinery group: 

Machine-tool accessories 

Pumps 

Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus 

Sewing machines a 

Washing machines, wringers, and driers 
Transportation equipment group: 

Motorcycles, bicyles, and parts -- 
‘\onferrous metals group: 

Sheet-metal work - ‘ 

Smelting and refining of scrap metal. 
Lumber group: 

Caskets and morticians’ goods 

Wood preserving... ; 

Wood turned and ‘shaped oT Meg EE aE e 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar 

Mattresses and bedsprings_- - 
Stone, clay, and glass products group: 

Abrasive wheels 

Asbestos products 

Lime ; 

Gypsum__ 

Glass products made from purchased glass 

\ allboard and plaster, except gypsum. 
Texti es: 

Textile bags __ -- 

Cordage and twine 

House furnishings: 

Curtains, draperies, and pers. 
sa 
Jute goods, except felt 
Handkerchiefs 


Not available. 


en OS 
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oom 
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Tasie 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 “Additional” Mo 
facturing Industries—Continued 


u 


{12-month average 1939= 100] 





Employment Pay r 





Industry 
April | March | Febru-]| April Mari 
1941 1941 (ary 1941 1941 | 194] 


Leather group: 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Leather gloves and mittens__. : 
Trunks and suitcases - - 

Food group: 
Cereal preparations 
Condensed and ev aporated milk 
Feeds, prepared jeBieke 

Paper and printing group: 
Paper bags 3 
Envelopes . - - bee 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified ____- 
Bookbinding... : A 
Lithographing 

Chemical, petroleum, and coal perante group: 
Ammunition a 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Coke-oven products. . 

Paving materials. 
Roofing materials 
Miscellaneous group: 
Chemical fire extinguishers _ - 
Buttons _— 
Instruments—professional, scientific, and com- 
mercial ae aE: 
Optical goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Toys, games, and playground equipment. 


104. 
130. 
131. 


103. ! 
125 


a. « 


137. 


“I 00 


100. 
102. 
101. 


95. 
99. 
100. 


Non oo = > bo i) 
SOrrn 


Onaow 


> _ rm 5 
oo OoOnow SO 


~ 
ow oos) 











1 Not availabe. 


Tas_e 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' and Non- 
manufacturing * Industries, April 1940 to April 1941 





1940 
Industry maptencineelpocenepliigii a Sas ) 
Av. | Apr.| May| June) July) Aug.|Sept.) Oct./Nov.| Dec.) Jan. 








Employment 
Manufacturing 





All industries ..|107. 5 103. 2 102. 5 108 1/103. 2 107. 4.111. 4 113. 8 114.7 7/116. 2) 115. 5) 117. 


Durable goods 3 104.3; 98.7) 99. 2 99. 3 98. 4 102. 4 108. 2,112. 8/115. 5117.7 118. 3) 121 
Nondurable goods 4____/|110. 6 107. 5) 105. 6) 106. 2) 107.8 112. - 114. 4114.8 3 113. 8)114.8 112. 7/114. 7) 116 


Nonmanufacturing 


Anthracite mining 5 j 
Bituminous-coal mining $ 
Metalliferous mining é | 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
mining 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion. _. 
Telephone and telegraph 7 ; 8 ‘ , . 3 3 ' 
Electric light and power ’7__| 91. D. . 6} 91.2) 92. 3. i 2. 3 ‘ ia . 5| 90. 
Street railways and | 
busses ’ § we , ' 58. 4) 68. ' 58. . 8. ; ‘ . 3! 68. 
Wholesale trade ” | 90.4) 89.3) 88.9) 89. 6). 89. : . 1) 90. .0] 91.8 92.5) 91.2) 91 
Retail trade Z _| 92.3) 89.8) 91.2) 91. 89. . 2. ‘ 5. . 90.5) 90.7 
Year-round hotels §___.....| 92.0) 92.7) 93.4) 92.0 90.3) 90.3! 91. t ‘ 2. 6| 92.9) 93. § 
Laundries 4 99.5) 97.2) OF 02. 1,102. ! . 8101. 99. 7 100. 3/101. 4 101. 
Dyeing and cleaning § —_ 12. 6 108. 5. 7/110. , 03. 3101. 0 101. 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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fspLe 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing and Non- 
maufacturing Industries, April 1940 to April 1941—Continued 





1940 194i 


Apr.|May June July Aug. Sept.) Oct.| Nev.) Dec.| Jan. | Feb.) Mar.| Apr. 





Pay rolls 


} 
i 


| 


| 

istries ee 97.9 97.8 99.5) 98. 3 5.5 . 6 116. 2/116. 22. 4| 120. 7\ 126. 8 131. 2/134. 8 
ble goods 3 , : 98. 98. 7 : 97. ). 5115. 1) 123. 4) 125. 1 131. 7/132. 0139. 2 144. 6/150 
jurable goods 4____|102.7| 97.3, 96.8) 97.4) 99. 7. 7,108. 1; 106. 6 112. 1,108. 1,112. 9) 116. ¢ 


wufacturing 


nanufacturing 


te mining ° 38. 5) 36. ¢ ) 36.5) 33 9. 32. 3) 37.6) 42. 38. 5) 45. 
:minous-coal mining : é 81.2) 72.2) 75. 73. 9) 75. 2) 82.5) 83.2) 83.6) 84.5) 91. . 8 90. 
life rous mining ® 66. 3. 35 5. 3) 63.6) 68.5) 69.5) 71.3) 6 2. 71. 


40. 5) 3! 2.7); 43.9) 43.5) 45.: . 3. 7| 42.3) 45 36.9| 38. 
troleum — 
. 58. 59. 5) , 5S ae 59. 5 ‘ ‘ ] F 4 5A. ¢ BF ed 57. y 
hone and telegraph | 7_|100. 2} 98.7) 98. 8/100. . 3) 100. 2. 2/103. 2) 103. 9 104. ; 
Flectric | light and power ’__| 104.8 103. ¢ . 2,104 5. 8| 108. 5 7. . 91 105. 
treet railways and 
busses “ ual 2 70. £ 70 5| 7 ‘ 3. 70. 7) 71. 
Vholesale trade _ .| 79. .4 .4| 78.4! 78.3) 78.7 , .7| 83.4) 80.5) 81. 
Retail trade 7_- 84. 3 | 84. 2.6). 81. 5) 85. . .1] 97.3) 83 84.6 
ir rround hotels 5 ; 82. 2 82. . 5) 80.7 : 4.2) 83.6 R4 R6. 
sundries § me 85. 6] . 5} 92. ( 90. ! . 2) 89.2) 8&9 89.7 ; 
yeing and cleaning 5 78. 2) 79. 6) sa 89. 6} 80.0) 78.9) 85 2 5.8] 73.3) 74.4] 77. $ 
| | 


1 
® 





year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10, 

nd 11 of December 1940 Employment and Pay Rolls for comparable figures back to January 1919 for 

| manufacturing’ and January 1923 for ‘‘durable goods’’ and ‘‘nondurable goods.”’ 

112-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
und erude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay 
olls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufac- 
iring indexes see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

Includes: Iron and steei, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 

ducts, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
roducts, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

‘Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pre- 

ted in January 1938 and subsequent issues of this pamphlet. See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet 
r revised figures for anthracite mining February 1940 to September 1940. 

‘See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

’ Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public-utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 

th indexes published in Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in Monthly 
abor Review prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
eraphed form. 

‘Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
ompanies. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in March and April 1941 
is made in table 10 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of which had a 
population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas but 
laving a population of 100,000 or over are not included. Footnotes to 
the table specify which cities are excluded. Data concerning them 
have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation which is available 
mrequest. The figures represent reports from cooperating establish- 
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ments and cover both full- and part-time workers in the manufa: 

and nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 6, with the 

tion of building construction, and include also miscellaneous ind, 
Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, })je4 

because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated j) ¢}, 

supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary, 

tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro. 

politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more accord. 

ing to the 1930 Census of Population. 


TasLe 7.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishmen,, 
in March and April 1941, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 





| Number of | ,, Percentage | Amount of 
establish- | goin change pay roll 
ments | t (1 week) 


; from 
April 1941 | APril 1941 | yyarch 1941) April 1941 


New York !__. 13, 629 | 799, 701 | +2.4 |$24, 080, 646 
Chicago ? " 51 | 527, 427 +3.5 | 16, 129, 795 
Philadelphia 3. 2, 274, 688 a 8, 054, 292 
Detroit e 403, 719 ; 14, 172, 976 
Los Angeles = 237, 247 | .2 | 7,647, 468 


Metropolitan area 





Cleveland af ,f 163, 3.7 | 5,357, 658 
St. Louis ; ¥ 154, ‘ 4, 135, 248 
Baltimore. . z ‘ 143, , 4, 232, 126 
Boston 5 2, 96 219, | 2.2) 6, 188, 549 
Pittsburgh : 31 231, 7 .2 | 7,996, 519 


San Francisco * 3: 103, 3, 350, 211 


Buffalo 112, +3.5 | 3, 600, 787 
Milwaukee. _.. ‘ 130, ¢ 8. 4, 142, 142 


| Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N.J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
2 Does not include Gary, Ind. 

§ Does not include Camden, N. J. 

4 Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

5 Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 

6 Does not include Oakland, Calif. 

’ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


The following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending April 15, 1941, as show 
by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
establishments which supply employment data to this Bureau. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in 
industry, and furthermore, as some firms may have failed to repor' 
wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as represent- 
ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries. 
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—Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments During Month Ending April 15, 1941 ' 2 





Group and industry 


All mar ufacturing oeLereue « 


Iron and steel group 

Blast furnaces 

B , nuts, and washers 
t-iron pipe 
rgings 
jardware 
mbers’ supplies : 
nped and enameled ware 
m and hot-water fittings 


ves ; 
tructural and ornamental metalwork 
in cans 


32 DD 9 yy 


files, and saws) -_ . 
Wirework . 
Screw-machine products. 
Wire (not made in rolling mills)... 
Wrought pipe 


Machinery group 

Agriculture implements (including tractors) 

Electrical machinery . -_ - 

Engines, turbines, water wheels, 
mills 
Foundry and machine- -shop products 

+7 ichine tools 

Radios and phonographs 

Textile machinery and parts 

Pumps 


ee : 
Aircraft 
Automobiles 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Shipbuilding 


Nonferrous group -- 
Brass, bronze, and coppe r products 
Lighting equipment. 
Smelting and refining 
Sheet metal work 
Smelting and refining (scrap metal) 


Lumber group-_--_-- 
Furniture - 
Millwork 
Sawmills. 
W ood—turned and shaped 
Wooden boxes (other than cigar) 


Fabricated plastic and wood pulp products x 


Stone, clay, and glass 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Cement --- ; 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_. 
Pottery ___- 
Lime... 


Textiles and their products 
Fabrics . 
Cotton goods : 
Cotton small wares.____ 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. 
Knit underwear. ay 
Silk and rayon goods_-_-___._- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


325358 41—__ 18 


Establishments 





ools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 


“and wind- 


copper, lead, and zinc 





| 


| 


Total | Number 
number | reporting 


reporting) increases 


Employees 


Total 
number 
covered 


| Number 
having 
increases 





33, 850 
2, 595 
353 
66 

69 

93 
165 
109 
241 
111 
244 
310 
136 


4 222 


132 
168 
79 
45 
26 
815 
107 
591 


69 


_ wow @ 
wawSdnnest 


62 09 
ue 


i -e—) 





813, 621 


4 oA, 9 T88 | 


Average 
per- 
centage 
change 
in wage 
rates of 
em- 
Ployees 
having 
increases 


9.6 





"478, 333 
216 
1, 552 
3, 057 
1 
2 


434, 


975 


11. 
11. 
8. 
9. 
10 
9. 
8. 
9 
6 
6. 
11. 


ee ae 2 


Ce ee lS, 


ows! 


ow 


wCnrmouwDoee 


C2  - 


— 
NPOINIMDS 
NwWoerenn Go 


as) 


Ogg OOM MDwWS 
ORDOW eS 
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Taste 8.—Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufa, turing 
Establishments During Month Ending April 15, 1941—Continued 





a 


Establishments Employees 


Group and industry 


Total 
number 
reporting} 


Num ber Total | Number 
reporting} number | having 


increases | covered | increases 


| N 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





Textiles and their products—Continued. 
Fabrics—Continued. 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Cordage and twine. . 
Wearing apparel 
Men’s clothing 
Shirts and collars 


i 


Re ee eon es OWwn=!1\ & on + 


160, 340 | 
12, 132 
356, 826 
149, 351 
58, 718 | 


249, 247 | 

177, 221 
39, 631 
10, 488 | 
7, 766 | 


Leather group--.- 
Boots and shoes 
Leather 
Boot and shoe cut-stoc k and findings 
Leather gloves and mittens 


Food group 
Baking 
Beverages 
Butter 
Canning 
Flour 
Ice cream , 
Cereal preparations 
Condensed and evaporated milk 
Feeds, prepared 


435, 501 
3, 135 
, 204 
, 925 
59, 327 
, 940 
, 469 
7, 043 
>, 204 
3, 754 | 
629 | 
572 | 
7. 523 
, 568 


ao 





Tobacco group 


Paper and printing 
Paper boxes ‘ 680 
Paper and pulp ’ 453 | 
Printing: 

Book and job , 630 | 
Newspapers and periodicals. - - 734 
Envelopes vies 64 | 


to 


fo =] 
or GO Ww 


~ 


5, 079 | 
207 


7, 054 | 


“7 


w 


Chemicals, petroleum, and coal products_....____. $54 | , 857 
Chemicals ; 240 2 71, 218 | 
Fertilizers 324 23, 853 
Paints and varnishes. - 521 24, 796 | 
Petroleum refining. _ - 182 70, 563 
Liquors, distilled - 99 } 12, 555 
Coke-oven products. 21 7,114 


© 
@ 


. »-# 
im Oo 


Rubber group 257 128, 127 
Rubber goods, other : ae 206 50, 955 


Miscellaneous , 1, 240 170, 855 
Roofing materials 24 3, 464 
Mattresses and bedsprings.__..- Gcekitinw 193 11, 120 | 


All nonmanufacturing (except building construction)| °95, 949 *2, 984, 279 
Metalliferous mining_- *387 
Quarry ing and nonmetallic mining. __-__. *1,090 
Crude petroleum .. ‘ *494 
Electric light and power. os *2, 871 
Manufactured gas : ; *169 
Street railways and busses . *352 
Wholesale trade _- *15, 455 
Retail trade. . ee i *55, 176 
Hotels ery ee *2, 055 
Laundries. __.__- ee et * *1, 386 

















! Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual ¢ 
lishments. They are, however, included where practicable in ‘“‘All manufacturing,” in ‘‘All nonma 
facturing,’’ and in the various industry groups. 

2? No decreases reported. 

*Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


JULY 194] 
Agriculture 


Changing structure of agriculture and its impacts on labor. By John A. Hopkins. 
In Journal of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., February 1941, pp. 89-111.) 
Developments in farm technology and loss of export markets are described as 
ong the principal factors that have caused a change in the structure of agri- 
ture, involving in turn a continuing reduction in opportunities for farm workers. 
he author suggests that the maintenance of satisfactory earnings and living 
standards requires in the first place the establishment of conditions of economic 
ealth for the Nation as a whole, and in the second place the incorporation of the 
xeess population of rural areas as productive workers in industries other than 
wriculture. 


Sharecroppers and wage laborers on selected farms in two counties in South Carolina. 
By E. J. Holeomb and G. H. Aull. Clemson, 8. C., Clemson Agricultural 
College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1940. 70pp., charts. (Bull. 328.) 

Some of the information contained in this bulletin was given in an article on 

Wage Laborers and Sharecroppers in Cotton Production in the November 1940 

Monthly Labor Review, summarizing a statement presented before a subcom- 

mittee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


Agricultural policies of British Malaya. By W. I. Ladejinsky. (In Foreign 
Agriculture, U. 8. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington, 
April 1941, pp. 159-164.) 

In this article the writer discusses land tenure, agricultural science, plantation 
labor, and cooperative societies; in the March number of Foreign Agriculture he 
reviewed the general agricultural situation in British Malaya. 


Mesures propres a atténuer la pénurie de main-d’oeuvre agricole. Brougg, Switzer- 
land, Secrétariat des paysans suisses, 1940. 99 pp., plans. (Publication 
No. 126.) 

The study deals with the shortage of agricultural workers which began in 

Switzerland in 1938 and discusses measures for preventing the rural exodus, 

among them being the improvement of working and housing conditions. 


Consumer Problems 


The pros and cons of consumer credit. By Constance Kent. New York, Workers 
Education Bureau Press, Inc., 1941. 30 pp. 

Tells, in dialog form, the charges involved in buying a house under FHA in- 
surance, of buying an automobile in installments, of taking out a loan from a 
company operating under a small-loan law, and of financing sickness (such as an 
appendectomy) on the prepayment medical-care plan. Points out that ‘‘among 
the millions who borrow money repayable in installments, only two groups of 
borrowers find out in advance, whether they ask it or not, exactly what the loan 
will cost, not only in dollars but also in terms of percent per month on the unpaid 
balance. These two groups are borrowers from credit unions and borrowers from 
licensed personal finance companies.” 


10 close-ups of consumer credit. Washington, U. 8S. Farm Credit Administration, 
1940. 46 pp., illus. (Circular 25.) 
feprint of 10 articles on consumer credit (including one on credit unions 
which appeared in the Consumers’ Guide (issued by Consumers’ Counsel Division 
f Agricultural Adjustment Administration). 
EDITOR’s NOTE.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which reference is 


made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respective 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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Government agencies of consumer installment credit. By Joseph D. ( 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1940. 213 pp. 
in consumer installment financing, No. 5.) 
Covers the work of the Federal Housing Administration and the 
Home and Farm Authority. 


Industrial banking companies and their credit practices. By Raymond J. Sav |njo, 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1940. 189 pp. (S:yqj,. 
in consumer installment financing, No. 4.) 


, . 


Economic and Social Problems 


Economics of labor. By Richard A. Lester. New York, Macmillan Co.. 
913 pp. 

Analysis of economic aspects of labor problems, designed as a textbook for . 
courses, in which, ‘‘insofar as possible, the new market analysis of mono; 
or imperfect competition is here applied to labor and labor problems.”’ Oye. , 
the book’s five parts is devoted to collective bargaining in certain industrie 
rail and water transportation, bituminous coal, clothing, iron and stee| 
newspapers. 


ahd 


txplorations in citizenship: Proceedings of Citizen’s Conference on Govern men, 
Management, Estes Park, Colo., June 17-22, 1940. Edited by A. LD. H 
Kaplan. Denver, University of Denver, School of Commerce, Account: 
and Finance, [1940?]. xxvii, 501 pp. 
The subjects covered at the various sessions of the conference included the ey. 
ployment policy of the Government, the relief program, the role of citizens’ groups 
in self-government, taxation, and personnel standards in civil service. , 


Fiscal policy and business cycles. By Alvin H. Hansen. New York, W. \\ 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1941. 462 pp., charts. 

The author writes against the background of the past decade and emphasize: 
the changing role of Government, particularly in relation to fiscal policy as a, 
instrument for regulating the national income and its distribution. There jx 
emphasis on the decline of what is called extensive expansion, associated wit! 
rapid population growth and acquisition of new markets. It is held, therefore, 
that there must be an increasing dependence on intensive expansion in su 
forms as the growth of internal consumption. On this subject the author's 
views relating to wage rates and price policy are particularly significant. H: 
states that wage advances do not in themselves justify price increases and that 
such advances are a desirable accompaniment of increasing productivity. 


The mind of the South. By W. J. Cash. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 194! 
429 pp. 

A keen and critical but sympathetic analysis by a southern journalist. |}, 
author’s approach is literary and imaginative rather than technical, but his first- 
hand experiences are reinforced by a knowledge of the social sciences. Th 
present conditions and points of view prevailing in the South are placed in t! 
background of southern history. There is much information about class relations 
and the effects of prevailing attitudes and policies on the working classes. 1} 
author also analyzes southern mentality in its relation to the predominant pro!)len 
of adaptability to rapidly changing world conditions. 


Your community, its provision for health, education, safety, and welfare. By Joanna 
C. Coleord. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. 261 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. 

This volume is designed for the use of social workers and students, as we!! as 

for other groups interested in social conditions. Each section contains a list 0! 

questions designed to bring out the facts in areas studied. 


Education and Training 


Employee training. New York, National Association of Manufacturers, |‘ 
26 pp. (N. A. M. labor relations bulletin.) 

The report contains articles on the problem of the supply of labor in conne: 
with the preparedness program, job training, and governmental labor policy du: 
World War I, and statements by the association on the training task w 
industry faces and the principles governing supervisory relations. 


How to teach a job. By R. D. Bundy. New York, National Foremen’s Insti' 
Inc., 1941. 63 pp. 
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) for defense—a selected bibliography. Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts 
itute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, February 1941. 
p.; mimeographed. 


ning of shipyard personnel. New York, Society of Naval Architects and 
\iarine Engineers, 1941. 37 pp., bibliography. 

The report, by a special committee of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, covers the current methods of training personnel in the Navy 
yards and shipyards of the country. It deals with training of apprentices, 
pervisors, draftsmen, young engineers, and learners and helpers. 


aining white collar employees. By G. R. Rowe. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1941. 59 pp., bibliography. (Studies in personnel 
policy, No. 36.) 

Describes the training programs of five companies. The writer concludes that 
‘the application of scientifically planned training procedures to white collar 
personnel is gaining rapidly through the increased realization by operating man- 
wement that the work of these employees is parallel in importance to that of 
gdustrial production workers.”’ 


Employment and Unemployment 


Defense employment and training for employment. Washington, U. 8S. Office of 
' Government Reports, 1941. 23 pp. 
The booklet contains general information on employment and training oppor- 
tunities offered by different governmental agencies in occupations vital to na- 
tional defense. 


Development of resources and stabilization of employment in the United States: 
Part I, The Federal program for national development; Part II, Regional 
development plans; Part III, Functional development policies. Washington, 
U. 8. National Resources Planning Board, 1941. Various paging, maps, 
charts. 


Full employment. By John H. G. Pierson. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1941. 297 pp. 

The author discusses the extent and causes of unemployment and the alternative 
economic mechanisms of planned production on the one hand and production for 
market on the other. In general, no attempt is made to present a program for 
ending unemployment but rather to set down the conditions under which unem- 
ployment would not exist and thus to lay the necessary groundwork for a full- 
employment program. 


Controversial aspects of unemployment estimates in the United States. By W. S. 
Woytinsky. (In Review of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., Mav 
1941, pp. 68-77.) 

The writer considers the disparities in unemployment estimates of official and 
nonofficial sources. He concludes that if the returns of the 1940 census are 
trustworthy all current estimates of unemployment are biased upwards. The 
article attempts to find the source of this bias, and to suggest measures likely to 
reduce its magnitude in the future. 


Handbook for young job hunters. New York, Metropolitan Employment Coun- 
selors, 1940. 35 pp. 
Based upon the experience of trained employment managers who have met 
annually thousands of applicants. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Disabling sickness among industrial workers, with particular reference to time 
changes in duration. By William M. Gafafer. (In American Journal of 
Public Health, Albany, N. Y., May 1941, pp. 443-451; diagrams.) 

This study is based on data secured in the National Health Survey made in 
1935-36, and covers a group of about 30,000 white male industrial workers. It 
shows that in the period 1930-34 the average frequency of disabilities lasting 
8 days or longer followed a downward trend, but the average duration of the 
disabilities moved upward. 
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Proceedings of third annual congress on industrial health, Chicago, Januar 
1941. hicago, American Medical Association, Council on In 
Health, 1941. 58 pp., illus. 

The Congress gave special consideration to hand injuries, acute respira; 
disease in industry, and industrial opthalmology, while the papers presen: 
the genera] sessions covered a wide variety of subjects relating to industria] 


/ 


Dieci lezioni di medicina industriale. Cirié, Italy, Ente Nazionale di Props 
per la Prevenzione degli Infortuni, 1940. 87 pp. 
Ten papers by different writers on topics pertaining to industrial m, 
such as symptoms and treatment of various occupational diseases, care of : 
accidents, etc. 


Prepayment plans for medical care. By Franz Goldman, M. D. New \ 
Joint Committee of Twentieth Century Fund and Good Will Fund 
Medical Administration Service, Inc., [19417]. 60 pp. 

The study takes up the subject from two angles: A discussion of the princip|es 
underlying voluntary prepayment of medical care, illustrated by examples os 
plans in operation, and a comparative study of five plans of organized medic 
“are for self-supporting people. 


Proceedings of hospital service plan session and round table of forty-second a» 
convention of American Hospital Association, Boston, Maszs., September 1/ 
1940. Chicago, American Hospital Association, [19407]. 56 pp.! , 

The papers and discussions covered recent developments in hospital ser 
plans, the future of such plans, and hospital plans and employee health. 


Industrial Relations 


Economic factors affecting industrial relations policy in national defense. | 
Sumner H. Slichter. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 194) 
lll pp. (Industrial relations monograph No. 6.) 

The study deals with the size and costs of the defense program and the emy 
ment which will be created by expenditures for armaments, as well as the effects 
on cost of living, problems raised by the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Pu 
Contracts Act in a period of expanding employment, and other labor and econon 
questions arising from the defense effort. 


Problems relating to the employer-employee relationship under the Fair Labor Star 
ards Act. By Kenneth C. Robertson. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Wage and Hour Division, 1941. 45 pp. 

Printed for the use of attorneys of the Wage and Hour Division, the cautior 
is expressed that the memorandum was prepared in 1939 and that certair 
developments may have changed the effects of certain portions of the study. 


Representation problems under New York State Labor Relations Act. By Walt 
P. Arenwald and Donald M. Landay. (In University of Chicago La\ 
Review, Chicago, April 1941, pp. 471-502; also reprinted.) 


Report of New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions. Albany, 1941. 88 pp. (Legislative document, 1941, No. 51 

The work of the committee during the past year was particularly direct 
toward those features of industrial and labor relations occasioned by the requir 
ments of national defense and increased production. In this report the committe: 
recommends an increase in the staff and appropriation for the State Board 
Mediation, creation of special boards of inquiry to function in those labor 
putes which are not settled by mediation, enactment of legislation to provid 
advance notice of intent to engage in a strike or lock-out, abolition of cross picke' 
ing, and development of a program to educate the public in the functions of t 
agencies dealing with labor relations. Special attention was given by the com! 
tee to the migration of industria] enterprises from the State. 


Industry planning through collective bargaining: A program for modernizing 
New York dress indust-y as presented in conference with employers on behals 0, 
joint board of dressmakers’ union. By Julius Hochman. New York, Inte! 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, January 1941. 51 pp., chart 


Shift operation under defense conditions. By Harold F. Browne. New Yo: 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1941. 11 pp. (Studies in | 
sonnel policy No. 35.) 

A study of problems in shift operation covering 193 companies, mostly 
metal-working industries. Only 35 of the companies were operating only 5 ¢ 
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Overtime work was very general and ranged, in terms of plant opera- 
m 1 to 90 percent, with more than half the companies reporting 
' to 30 percent. The policies of the companies regarding assignment of 
multiple-shift plants, rotation of shifts, and wage rates on different shifts 


ussea. 


ogress in labor peace. By William L. Nunn. New York, National 
inicipal League, 1941. 27 pp. 

pamphlet brings together 3 articles originally published in the National 

pal Review. One article deals with the work of the Toledo (Ohio) In- 

Peace Board and another with that of the Newark (N. J.) Labor 

lations Board; the third summarizes answers returned by 80 cities to a question- 

naire, sent out by the National Municipal League, inquiring as to their policies in 

iealing with labor disputes. 


The rights of strikers. By Leonard B. Boudin. (In Illinois Law Review, Chicago, 
[lJ., March 1941, pp. 817-839.) 


Strikes in defense industries during 1940. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. Spp. (Serial No. R. 1291, reprint from April 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Proceedings of seventh national conference on labor legislation, Washington, D. C., 
December 9-11, 1940. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, 1941. 122 pp. (Bull. No. 45.) 


Recent legislative and executive action restricting right of married women to work. 
New York, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., 1940. 14 pp.; mineographed. Rev. ed. 


Des anos de legislagado social [Brazil]. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Trabalho, 
Industria e Comércio, 1940. xiv, 156 pp. 
Index of social and labor legislation enacted in Brazil from 1930 through October 
7, 1940, in which the enactments are listed numerically, chronologically, and 
topically. 


Legislagdo Brasileira do trabalho. Compiled by C. J. Dunlop. Rio de Janeiro, 
Empreza Almanak Laemmert, Ltda., 1939. 1160 pp. 
Annotated compilation of labor legislation in force in Brazil in March 1939, 
arranged by topics and indexed. 


Legislacién social de Cuba. By José R. Garcia Pedrosa. Habana, La Moderna 
Poesia, 1940. 495 pp. (Biblioteca de la Revista Cubana de Derecho, 
Serie C, Vol. V1.) 

Annotated compilation of Cuban social and labor legislation enacted mainly 
in 1939, with subject and chronological indexes. This volume continues the 
collection of text of such legislation begun with the issuance of a work by the 
same compiler in 1936. 


Migration and Migratory Workers 


Caravans to the Northwest. By John Blanchard, under direction of Northwest 
Regional Council, Portland, Oreg. Boston, New York, ete., Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940. 123 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

In this book the author attempts to give an insight into who the migrants to 
the Northwest are, where they come from and why, conditions they find in the 
regions to which they migrate, obstacles that confront them, and possible solu- 
tions to the problems they create. 


Characteristics of migrants. By T. Lynn Smith. (In Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, Baton Rouge, La., March 1941, pp. 335-350.) 
The article discusses definitions of migration, types of migration, and race, 
residence, age, distribution, sex, physical fitness, and intelligence of migrants. 


A brief analysis of the problems confronting the migratory worker in Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City, Department of Labor, Division of Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Placement, 1940. 27 pp.; mimeographed. 
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Migration and settlement on the Pacific Coast: Report No. 4, New farms 
By Carl P. Heisig and Marion Clawson. 


Washington, U.S 


of Agricultural Economies, in esp with Oregon Agricultura] 


ment Station 


and U. 


maps, charts. 
The first to be issued of 12 proposed reports dealing with the prol 


and Marion Clawson. 


102-115.) 


S. Farm 


migration and settlement on the Pacific Coast. 
new irrigation project in eastern Oregon and contains suggestions for e« 
development of future reclamation areas. 


Migration and resettlement in Pacific Northwest, 1930-1940. 


Security Administration, 1941. | 


i 


It deals with settleme 


By Davis Meknti; 
(In Social Science, Menasha, Wis., April 194) 


The authors discuss the extent of migration to the Pacific Northwest in 


Blegen. 
1940. 


Northfield, 


The Negro’s opportunity. 


Jones and Co., 1940. 


A collection of articles, stories, and reports on successful ventures, comp) 


for the purpose of suggesting to Negroes worthwhile opportunities in 
fields. 


Does type of education affect Negroes’ careers? 
tions—the Vocational Guidance Magazine, New York, March 1941, »; 


430-435.) 


The data for this study were secured from the employment records of 6,799 
cases of which 5,553 were drawn from the New York Urban League. 
The Negro worker in New York City. 
Council of New York City, Committee on Negro Welfare, 1941. 


Minn., 
655 pp., maps, illus. 
This analysis of the interaction of the Norwegian heritage and of Ame: 


environment makes an unusual approach to an understanding of the basic s:) 
forces of American life. 


Norwegian migration to America—the American transition. 
Norwegian-American 


Negro 


By Henry 


208 pp. 


By 


in Industry 


L. Jones. 


By Anne 8S. Loop. 


By Lester B. Granger. New 


Historical 


years; the geographic origins, occupational background, employment 


tunities, and social and living conditions of the migrants; and probable { 
developments. 


Theodo; 


Los Angeles, Calif., Henry 


(In Occuna- 


32 p} 


Prepared as a guide for the discussion of various problems concerned 


racial employment policies in New York City. 


Findings and principal addresses, Hampton Institute Conference on partici pat 


of the Negro in national defense, Hampton, Virginia, November 25-26. 


Hampton, Va., Hampton Institute, [19417]. 


61 pp.; mimeographed. 


Agriculture, housing, industry and labor, public health and recreation, 


1939-1940. 


1940. 


140 pp., illus. 


One section of the bibliography lists publications dealing with social 


American job trends. 


economic problems. 


Occupations 


By H. Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson. 
Science Research Associates, 1941. 


52 pp., charts, illus. 


monograph No. 22; American job series.) 
A study of the ups and downs in various important job fields in the Ur 


States. 


Occupational outlook research. 


(Occupat 


By Donald H. Davenport and Emmett H. W 


(In Public Personnel Review, Chicago, April 1941, pp. 123—129.) 
The authors discuss the changes in the occupational opportunities in the U: 


States, particularly as a result of the prolonged depression, and the pra: 


Assi cilat 


var 
,al 


York, Welf 


Biennial report of Bureau of Negro Welfare ahd Statistics of State of West Virgi 
Charleston, [19417]. 
An appendix to the report gives the Proceedings of the West Virginia Stat 
Conference on the Welfare of the Negro, held in Charleston in May 1940. 
Selected bibliography on the Negro. 
58 pp.; mimeographed. 


Chica 


New York, National Urban League, Novem! 
3d ed. 





iT 


al 
youth and education, were among the subjects covered by the reports submitt 
to the meeting. 
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ons of occupational-outlook research, and summarize the program of the 
of Labor Statistics’ Occupational Outlook Service. 


nities in aircraft manufacture. Burbank, Calif., Lockheed Aircraft 
rporation and Vega Airplane Co., Industrial Relations Office, Education 
rvice, [1941?]. 16 pp., illus. 

s some answers to the numerous questions asked by those interested in 
t occupations. 


By R. D. Fleming. Albany, University of State of New York, Bureau 
Guidance, 1940. 33 pp.; mimeographed. Rev. ed. (Occupational 
formation monograph No. 12.) 
pared to aid public-school counselors, others who come in contact with 
seeking occupational data, and the young people themselves, in securing 
ritative and first-hand information on occupations, 


nists’ occupations. Chicago, National Youth Administration for Illinois, 
941. 28 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 
-evision of a monograph originally issued in 1936 by National Youth Adminis- 
ation for Illinois. The new material includes a discussion of participation of 
machinists in national defense, wage statistics, an appraisal of present employment 
possibilities, and a current bibliography. 


Selected references on occupations for girls and women. Washington, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division, 1940. 56 pp.; mimeographed. 
Exeerpts from Office of Education list of ‘‘References and related information 
nn vocational guidance for girls and women.”’ 


Personnel Management 


How to supervise people. By Alfred M. Cooper. New York and London, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 150 pp. 
The ideas and suggestions presented in this book represent an epitome of the 
opinions of many experienced supervisors who attended conferences conducted by 
the author. 


A contribution to manual aptitude measurement in industry: The value of certain 
dexterity measures for the selection of workers in a watch factory. By Milton 
L. Blum. (In Journal of Applied Psychology, Athens, Ohio, August 1940, 
pp. 381-416; also reprinted.) 


Experience with employment tests. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1941. 72 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 32.) 

The data in the report were obtained from companies which were known to 
have used employment tests for a sufficiently long time to determine their worth. 
The tests studied included intelligence or mental-alertness tests, mechanical tests, 
trade tests, clerical tests, personality. tests, and interest tests, and there is a 
summary of methods used in introducing tests in a company. The second part 
of the study gives the experience with tests in several companies. 


Psychological aids in the selection of workers. New York, American Management 
Association, 1941. 43 pp., charts, illus. (Personnel series No. 50.) 


Selecting, training and upgrading supervisors, instructors, production workers. 
By Jerome H. T. Kidder. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1941. 72 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 37.) 

The report is designed to supply executives with facts which will be helpful in 
solving, through upgrading and training, some of the labor shortages in their own 
plants. The programs in five companies are described. 


Public personnel administration. By William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley. 
New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1941. 671 pp., bibliography. 
Rev. ed. 

The subjects covered in this volume include development and significance of 
the publie service, employment, training and terms of employment, compensation 
and other positive incentives, and employee relations, working conditions, and 
reporting. 
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Production and Technological Changes 


America’s factories, 1899-1937. By Maxwell 8. Stewart. New York, 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941. 31 pp., charts. (Public affairs pa: 
No. 55.) 

Summary data from ‘‘The output of manufacturing industries, 1899 
by Solomon Fabricant, published by National Bureau of Economic R; 
(New York) in 1940, and reviewed in the March 1941 Monthly Labor | 
(p. 781.) 


Changing technology and employment in agriculture. By John A. Hopkip: 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1941. 189 
charts. 

An appraisal of the effect of technological changes on employment in agric\)|; 
since 1909, based largely on 12 monographs published by the U. 8. Work P; 
Administration National Research Project and on other monographs of ¢! 
agency still in preliminary form. The more important of these monogra 
were summarized in earlier numbers of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Coal mine mechanization yearbook, 1940. Washington, American Mining 
gress, 1940. 381 pp., diagrams, illus. 
Includes convention proceedings and reports on the various phases of 
mechanization. 


Technology and society: The influence of machines in the United States. 
S. McKee Rosen and Laura Rosen. New York, Macmillan Co., 
474 pp., charts, illus. 

A nontechnical study in a form suited to textbook use. There is a discussi 
of technological changes in main fields of enterprise, followed by sections on 
economic, social, and political effects of current technological methods. Selected 
references are given at the end of each chapter. 


The devil of the machine age. By J. Russell Smith. New York, Harcourt Bra 
& Co., 1941. 89 pp. 

The author does not oppose technological progress but criticises the vari 
efforts, public and private, to maintain scarcity as the basis of profits. |: 
answering the question “Is the profit motive enough?” he offers various sugges- 
tions not for wholly supplanting but for transforming and supplementing privat 
business for profit. 


Social Security 


Social insurance for permanently disabled workers. By A. J. Altmeyer. (| 
Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security Board, Washington, Marc! 
1941, pp. 3-10 


Report, to the Governor, of the New Hampshire Commission on Disability Benefits 
Concord, Concord Press, 1941. 49 pp. 
The Commission recommended the establishment of a system of compensat 
for unemployment during temporary disability from sickness or nonindustria! 
accident, as a part of the unemployment-compensation system. 


Introduccién de los seguros sociales en Bolivia. La Paz, Ministerio del Traba): 
Previsién Social, 1940. 84 pp. 

A survey of the situation with respect to social insurance in Bolivia, as analyz 
early in 1940 by a representative of the International Labor Office, with respect 
to workmen’s compensation, compulsory savings, and retirement and pensio! 
schemes, and a proposal for a more comprehensive scheme of social insurance 
which would include sickness insurance (maternity and tuberculosis). 


The health services [Great Britain]. Report by R. B. Thomas to an Oxford © 
mittee of the Fabian Society. London, Victor Gallancz Ltd., and Fa 
Society, [1941?]. 44 pp. (Fabian Society research series No. 49.) 

The report covers the British maternity and child welfare services, the s 
medical services, and the tuberculosis service. 


A survey of the social services in the Ozford district. London, Oxford Unive: 
Press, 1938 and 1940. 2 vols. 

One volume deals with economics and government, and the other with 
administration, ina changing area. Interest in problems relating to the move! 
of industry within Great Britain makes this survey of statutory and volun 
social services significant at this time. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


ment and earnings in 1940. By Witt Bowden. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
Labor Statistics, 1941. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 1269, reprint from March 
{1 Monthly Labor Review.) 


13 in manufacture of rubber products, May 1940. By Sidney C. Sufrin 
{ Donald L. Helm. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 
35 pp. (Serial No. R. 1283.) 


idministration as influenced by the defense program. By Edward P. Moore. 
Prineeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 1941. 
32 pp., bibliography. 
Shows policies being followed in unspecified individual plants. 


lime provisions in union agreements in certain defense industries. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 12pp. (Serial No. R. 1288, reprint 
from April 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Problems in wage adjustment. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1941. 27 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 33.) 

A study of methods of making wage adjustments, including a discussion of the 
point of view of organized labor by the director of research of the Textile Workers 
Union of America. The methods described include indirect profit sharing in the 
form of extra compensation in some ratio to the total volume of production or to 
the selling price of the product; payments to employees directly and definitely 
related to profits; and adjustments based on changes in cost of living. The point 
f view of labor as here expressed is that these methods or techniques, although 
applicable in some individual concerns, are not generally adequate. It is held 
that a broad program is needed, involving a larger share by labor in the proceeds 
f industry, a program based on the concept of a fair standard of living made 
possible by mass production, low prices, and industry-wide agreements between 
employers and organized labor. 


Wage policies of industrial unions. By Solomon Barkin. (In Harvard Business 


Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3, New York, 1941, pp. 342-351.) 


Salarios, cargas familiares y morbilidad en los empleados particulares {Chile}. 
By Manuel de Viado. (In Previsiédn Social, Ministerio de Salubridad, 
Previsi6n y Asistencia Social, Departamento de Previsién Social, Santiago 
de Chile, September-December 1940, pp. 106-130.) 

A study of the salaries paid by private firms in each of 3 urban centers in Chile, 
representing different economic zones of the country; the burden upon the average 
worker of support of dependents; and the prevalence of sickness among the 
members of the group of salaried employees covered. 


Vencimentos do professorado secunddrio. (In Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, 
Indistria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, August 1940, pp. 137-150.) 
Brief account of certain aspects of Government supervision over public and 
private secondary schools in various countries, with a table of information on 
teachers’ salaries and hours in the public schools of 47 countries. 


Wartime Labor Conditions and Policies 


Extent of week-end shut-downs in selected defense industries. By Morris Levine. 
p 


Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 7 pp., charts. (Serial 
No. R. 1270, reprint from March 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Personnel policies governing absence for military service. New York, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, [1941?]. 11 pp., 
chart; mimeographed. 

The policies of 35 companies regarding compensation, vacations, group in- 
surance, pensions, and other benefits for employees called up under the Selective 

Training and Service Act of 1940 are analyzed in this report. 


Office for Emergency Management —functions and administration. Washington, 
U. 8S. Office for Emergency Management, Information Division, 1941. 

55 pp. 
The various branches of the Office for Emergency Management whose functions 
are Outlined and whose officials are listed in this pamphlet include the labor 
division of the Office of Production Management; National Defense Mediation 
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Board; Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply; and Office for (. 
tion of Health, Welfare, and Related Activities. 


Ministry of Labor and National Service handbook. London, Ministry o{ 
and National Service, 1941. 20 pp. 
Shows how the main functions of the Ministry are divided in warti: 
is in three parts dealing, respectively, with the main divisions of the M 
the functions of its headquarters departments, and the provincial organ 


Labor’s part in war and reconstruction. By Marshall E. Dimock. (In An 
Political Science Review, Evanston, Ill., April 1941, pp. 217-231.) 

The author contrasts the methods used for fitting labor into a war e 
in Great Britain and in other countries. The method used in Great Br 
that of voluntary cooperation based on an understanding that the rules whic 
apply in peacetime will not be jeopardized in wartime. The experience of 
Britain in fitting organized labor into the present war economy is descrile 
some detail. 


War control of labor—measures used by England, France, and Germany 
York, National Association of Manufacturers, 1940. 11 pp. 


Economic aspects of war operation. By Noel Sargent. New York, Nationa 
Association of Manufacturers, 1940. 70 pp.; mimeographed. 
Written with particular reference to the manner in which England, Franc 
and Germany are raising money to finance the war, controlling prices, and regula- 
ting labor. 


Concentration of production—exrplanatory memorandum. London, Board of Trad 
1941. 4 pp. (Cmd. 6258.) 
Proposals of the British Government for concentrating production of consumers 
goods in order to release plant facilities for war work. 


Handbook on the organization of mobile welfare canteens. Compiled by Mrs 
William Paterson. London, Electrical Association for Women, Mobil 
Welfare Canteen Service, 1940. 33 pp., illus. 

The mobile canteen service provides refreshments, books, and stores for troops 
on isolated searchlight and anti-aircraft gun posts and other army services i: 
Great Britain. The method of operation of the service, equipment, and selectio: 
and training of personnel are described in the pamphlet listed. 


General Reports 


Annual report of Governor of Hawaii, for fiscal year ended June 30,1940. Washing 
ton, U. 8. Department of the Interior, 1940. 75 pp. 

The report reviews the various Federal activities in the Islands, and giv: 

data on housing, education, and agricultural, industrial, and business conditions 


Annual book on statistics [of Puerto Rico], fiscal year 1939-40. San Juan, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, Division of Agricultural and Industria 
Economy, 1941. 222 pp. 

This general statistical yearbook includes data on exports and imports; ag! 
cultural production; average retail prices of principal edible commodities; numbe 
of homeworkers employed in needlework manufacture, by locality; wages 
agriculture and industry; and education. 


Annual report of Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, 1939-40. San Jua: 
1940. 103 pp. 
The report covers the work of the factory inspection service, the bureau 
women and children in industry, the employment service, and the mediatio! 
and conciliation commission, and gives data on wages and prices. 


The Americas—South and North. (In Survey Graphic, New York, March 1+! 
pp. 103-216; maps, charts, illus.) 

Part 4 of this symposium, on the stake of the people in the Americas, incluce- 
an article on the labor situation in Latin America, by Ernesto Galarza, chicf 
Division of Social and Labor Information, Pan American Union, and one on so: 
insurance in South America, by John G. Winant, U. 8S. Ambassador to G 
Britain, formerly director of the International Labor Office in Geneva. 
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merican backgrounds—a bibliography of 497 references. Washington, 
ional Edueation Association of the United States, Research Division, 
‘ber 1940. 74 pp.; mimeographed. 

ibliography, prepared partly to meet the demand of classroom teachers 
rial on Latin America, has references on the following topics of definite 
social-welfare interest: Public relief, machines and unemployment, 
security, immigration, and health. 


n de las condiciones sociales y econémicas de la clase obrera argentina. By 
 Figuerola. (In Boletin Informativo del Departamento Nacional del Tra- 
bajo, Buenos Aires, 1939, Nos. 220-222, pp. 5308-5324.) 

Summary of the social and economic conditions of the working class in Argen- 
tina, including statistics of cost of living, retail prices of foods, wages of industrial 
workers, weekly hours of work, employment and unemployment, and housing, 
at varying periods down to and including 1939. 


Ertracto estadistico del Peri, 1939. Lima, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, 
Direecié6n Nacional de Estad{fstica, [1940?]. Various paging, charts. 

Gives through 1939, for the city of Lima, wholesale and retail prices and index 
numbers and statistics of industrial accidents; and for the country as a whole, 
through 1939, data on employment and total remuneration in the mining industry, 
number of workers employed and average daily wages for 1938 in the cotton indus- 
trv and for 1939 in the rice and wheat industries; and number of workers, average 
working hours, and average daily wages through 1939 in the sugar industry, 
for both field and mill work. 


Derecho del trabajo. By Rafael Caldera Rodriguez. Caracas, Venezuela, Tipo- 
grafia La Nacién, 1939. 867 pp., bibliography. 

A treatise on the rights of labor, containing information on labor legislation in 
Venezuela, development of labor legislation in general, and organization and work 
of the International Labor Office. Subjects discussed in connection with legisla- 
tion in Venezuela and other countries include labor inspection, employment offices, 
labor courts, labor agreements, wages, working hours, weekly rest, paid vacations, 
work of women and minors, safety measures, workmen’s compensation, labor 
organizations, industrial disputes, social insurance, working and living conditions, 
cooperatives, and special protection for domestic servants, home workers, and 
agricultural workers. 


Lénestatistisk Arsbok fér Sverige, 1939. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1941. 126 
pp., charts. 


The yearbook contains statistics of wages in agriculture, manufacturing, trades, 
ete., in Sweden in 1939. 
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